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PHILOLOGY and ANCIENT LITERATURE 

WITH BPE&MSH8 OF THX MODERN LITERATURE8 OF NON-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 


It has been deemed essential to include throughout the remainder of this Class the more important modern 
Foreign works and editions . Where thoroughly good English books exist, covering the same ground, this 

has not been done quite systematically. 


XIV. tCbe ipbilological Sciences anb Oriental 
languages Generally. 


92. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


—for Current Literature, v. also K f 95. 


Generally 

Bibliotheca Philologies [now] ed. Dr. August Blau [quarterly] ann. 5/- 8* GSt/ingen 47 sqa. y in prog. 

Friederici, K. [ed.] Bibliotheca Orientalis [list of new bks.; ann. 1876 to 1883] ea. 3/- s8° Leipzig 77- 83 not coni. 

— Contin. in L iteratnriiattf. erient. PhiM .. ed E. KUHN. 3 vols. 45/- 4* Leipsig, 85-M, and thence in A. MOLLBR'S Orient. JNH.. ut 

Muller, A. [ed.] Orientalische Bibliographie [quarterly] ann. 6/- 8* Berlin 

Pott, A. F. Zur Litteratur der Sprachenkunde Europas 6/- r 8* Leipzig 

Sayce, Prf. A. H. — in his Introduction [u/K§ 96] is a short, select list of books recommended. 

Zenker, J. Th. [ed.] Bibliotheca Orientalis, 2 vols. [useful tor the earlier bks.] 22 /- 8° Leipzig 

Ziemer, Hermann [ed.] Jahresbericht iib. allgemeine u. vergL Sprachwissenschaft : 1883-1888 8/— 8* Berlin 

Dictionaries and Grammars. 

Lyons, Rev. P. A. — article Dictionaries, in Encyclo. 

Trubner & Co. [bkiln.] Catal. of Diets, and Grammars l 
Vater, J. S. Literatnr d. Grammatiken und Lexiken 

German Books. 

Herrmann, C H. [ed.] Bibliotheca Orientalis et Linguistics [list of new books pub. in Germany Halit 70 


87 • 


46; 61 
89 



Generally. 

Chaignet, A. E. 
Cook, Can. F. C 
"Geiger, L. 

t» 99 

Gerber, G. 

99 99 

Grimm, Jacob 
v. Humboldt, W. 
Key, Prf. T. H. 

Kleinpaul, R. 
Mivart, St. George 
MC/ller, Prf. F. Max 

Seeks the key to I 


93. ORIGIN and PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE:* 


La Philosophie de la Science du Langage 
The Origins of Language and Religion 
Der Ursprung der Sprache 
— m his Entwickelungsgeschichte der Menschheit 
— in his Die Sprache als Kunst, 2 vols. 

Die Sprache und das Erkennen 


8 * 

[5 essays] 15/- 8* 
6 /- 8 ° 
[lectures] 4/- 8° 

20/- 8° 

8 /- 8 ° 

Ueber den Ursprung der Sprache [also in his Kleine Scbriften, voL i.] 1/- 8° 

Sprachphilosophische Werke, hrsg. H. Steinthal 18/- r8° 

Language : its origin and development 14/- 8* 

Loots, on compar. grammar at Unlv. Coll., Load. Evidence drawn chfly. fr. Latin and Greek, espec. former. 

Sprache ohne Worter : Idee e. allg. Wissenschaft d. Sprache 10/- 8° 

The Origin of Human Reason 10/6 8° 

— in his The Science of Thought 21/- 8° 

ieac.ot thought In science of language, due. growth of thought by comp, philology. Vide also his essays In K ft 94 s 
Ludwig NOIRE, in MeutMiUSer and the PhiUsa/Jv if Leutgteagt [trj 9 Longman m 7 

793 


Paris 75 

Murray 84 

Stuttgart [69] 78 
[ 71 ] 78 
Berlin[y I ] 84 ; [74]86 

84 


Bell 

Leipzig 

Paul 

Longman 
criticized by 


pi j 79 


184: 

74 

88 

89 

87 
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Philology] 


PHILOLOGICAL ESSAYS. MAGAZINES. 


[Generally 


K §§ 94-05 

Noir&, Ludwig 
Renan, E. 
Romanes, G. J. 
•Steinthal, H. 


Wedgwood, Hensleigh 


8* Mayence 77 

8° Patis [48] n.d. (62) 
89 

[51] 88 
55 


Der Ursprung dcr Sprache [v. also Max M tiller, supra (note)] 8/- 

De TOrigine du Langage 5/- 

Mental Evolution in Man [as part of Darwin, controversy] 14/- 8° Paul 

Der Ursprung der Sprache 8/- 8° Berlin 

Grammatik, Logik und Psychologic [valuable but v. controversial] o,p.[w. 20/-] 8° ,, 

On the Origin of Language 3/6 f 8° Triibner 

Whitney, P rf. W.D.[Am .] — in his Oriental and Linguistic Studies, series i. 12/- 8° „ 

Cools, criticisms of Max MOllek'S theory of lang.. SLEEK’S “ Station's theory,*' SCHLEICHER'S physical theory, STEINTHAL'S psychological theory. 

Origin qf Ldtig^ag^fri. Evolutionist ]pt. j of vi^o~^q. H §i'43, j.r. N/aital flotation, 6 § 71 : PsyAdlogy.: \ 

Analogy. 

Wheeler, B. I, [Am. 1 ] Analogy and its Scope in Language 

Reduplication. 

Pott, A. F. Doppelung als eine der wichtigsten Mitteln der Sprache 


[Cornell Studies] 


6/- 8° Detmold 


66 
[ 74 ] 75 


62 


94. OOLLEbTED PHILOLOGICAL ESSAYS and WRITINGS. 


Abel, Dr. Carl 
Ascoli, Prf. G. J. 

*» >> 

Benfey, Prf. Theodor 
Br£al, MiJhfel i i * 


J J 


COLEBROOKE, H. T. 
Cust, Robert N. 
Darmesteter, J. 
Farrar, Archd. F. W. 
Hadley, Prf. Jas. [Am.] 
Key, Prf. T. H. 
Korting, Gustav 
Meyer, G. 

Muller, Prf. F. Max 


Linguistic Essays, 9/- ; Sprachwissenschaftliche Abhandlungen 10/- 8* Triibner 82 ; Leipzig 85 

Studj Oriental! e Linguist ici, 3 pts. 14/— 8° Milan 54—55 

Studj Critici, ? price ; Germ. tr. R. Merzdorf-f- B. Mangold 10/- 8° Milan 61 sqa.; Weimar 78 

Vedica und Linguistica [collected papers] 10/6 8° Strassburg 80 

JVe inert Schpften, ed. Prf. A. Bezzenberger, 2 vbls. vol. i. (2 pts.) 2 2/- 8® Berlin. <9 in prog. 

Al^langtsrf 4 * iiythblogle<fet de Liuguistique 6/6 8° Paris [77] 82 

Essays : with not^ Prf. E. B. Cowell, 2 vols. 28/- 8° Triibner [27-28] 73 

Linguistics Orttfiual Es^iys [Qrieist. Ser.], scr. i. 18/-, red. do 10/6 ; ser. ii. 18/- p 8° „ 80; 88 

Essais Oriental** ' ' f go p ar j s 

Chapters on Language 5/- c 8° Longman [65] 73 

Essays: philological and critical 16/- 8° Macmillan 71 

Philological Essays [chiefly Latin and Greek] 10/6 

Neuphilologische Essays 4/- 

Essays und Studien zur Sprachgeschichte und Volkskunde [chfly.-Gk.&Lat.] 7/- 
lan Workshop, 4 vols. ' [v. also K § 96] 36 /- 


8° Bell 
8° //eilbronn 87 

8° Berlin ' 85 

8° Longman [67-75] 80 


Chips from a German 

C: T?— y on the science of religion ; B.: on mythol., etc; Ui.: on literature (German, etc.), biography and antiquities ; lv.: on science of lang. 

,, ,, Selected Essays on Language, Mytholbgy and Religion, 2 vols. 16/- c 8° Longman 81 

Regnaud, P. Essais de Linguistique Evolutioniste 8° Paris 85 

Steinthal, H. Gesammelte kleine Schriften, vol. i. 9/- 8° Berlin 80 

Whitney, Prf. W.D. [Am.] Oriental and Linguistic Studies, 2 series ea. 12/- 8° Triibner [ 74 ] 75 ; 74 

Li Veda, Avnrta, S cien c e of Language j iL: East and West, Religion and Mythology. Orthography and Phonology ; Hindu Astronomy. 


8* Triibner 42 sqq. t in prog. 


8* Baltimore in prog, 
Cambridge , U.S. 68-89 »» 


44/- , 8° Leipzig 86-89/tt 


96. MAGAZINES and PERMANENT SERIALS. ' 

Sqrials dsvot^d, to Special Branches of Philology are claeeed into the Branches themeelfM, infra, 

i’sirial5. r :.^ V ;'•*& 

Philological Society f PrbC*4$ngf}iW Transactions 

f' • !r. s , jConlnins annual bibhographlcal Reports on the the Philology' of various language 

American • Serials. ...... . 

Journal of PhilMqgy - L. Cildersleeve [Am.], vols. i.-x.; index to same; xi. sgy. 

Transactions of the American Phfldhjgfcaf Assoriitidn, tels. i.-xLx. 

German Serials. 

Ediielbeitrage zur aflgetneineij u. vergl. Sprachwissenschaft, pts. i.-vi. 

L 1 A. F. POTT, Allgem. Sprachwiss. u. Abel's Ae^t. Sprachstudien. 3/- *86; iL : F. SPIBC.EL, Die arische Periode, ttl- *87; liL : Kurt BRUCHMANN, Psychol. Studien 
z. Sprachgesch.. 9/- ; iv.-vL : C. Abel, Wechsdbeziehungen d. aegype, indoeur. u. semit EtymoL, 3 pm., 38/- THMBe 

Neu philologische Studien, hrs^g. G. Korting, pts. i.-v. 8/- 8* Paderbom 83-86 in prog, 

Z«tschriffcfiJ’t<irgleichende Sprachforschung, ed. A. Kuhn +Joh. Schmidt [bi-mthly.] arin. 16/- 8° Berlin 5 1 sqq. t „ 

,, ,, Volkezpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, ed. M. Lazarus + H. Steinthal [qtly.]rw«. 12/- 8° Leipzig (so „ 

I Vols. t!— vA. ea. g/-; x.-rrt. ea. id/- ; xvtL-xx. [1889] ea. 12/-. Vols. l.-xvL were pub. at Berlin. 

French Serials* 

M&noires de la Societe dfe Linguistique de Paris, vols. i.-vi. 

Revue de Linguistique et de Philologie Comparee, ed. Rialle + Vinson, etc., vols. i.-xxii. 

Revue de Philologie, de Litt&ature et de l’Hist. Anc., ed. L. Havet + O. Riemann, etc., vols. i.-xiL 

Aryan Philology (only)—*/. k § 1 19 : Aryan Philology. 

Classical (Greek and Latin) Philology— K § 173. 

794 


8* Paris 68-87 in frag. 
8* „ 67-89 „ 

8* „ 77-89 » 
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PfcUoiogyj 


COMPARATIVE PhtLOLbGY. 


[Generally* 


' *t9d 

Oriental Philology : Generally. 

Abhandlungen for die Ktuule des Mo^genldRdtts, hrsg. E. Windisch, vols. i.-x. [ed.for DMG.] ea.pl. var. pr. Leipzig 57 sqq. in prog. 

Conts. valuable editions of oriental works, papers, etc. 

Anecdota Oxoniensia Aryan Series, var. prices ; Semitic Series vat . prices 34° Cl^f. Prqss 8| \qq. it* prqgj 

A series of teats, documents and extracts, chiefly from the Bodleian and other Oxford libraries. 

Giomale della Societi Asiatica Italian a ann. 10/- 8° Rome Sj sqq.,iH prog. 

Journal Asiatique [monthly] ann. 20/- 8° Paris 22 ,, ,, 

Series i.: ia vote., 21-27, S 0/-; sw. li.: 16 vote.. 18-35, w. £ 6 ; ser. Hi.: 14 vote., 36-43. v. £$ ; ser. iv.: 10 vote.. 43-51. w. £7 : ser. v ; so vote., 53-63. v.^to; 
ser. vi.: ao vols., 63-73. v. £10 ; ser. vii.: 73-84, aovote, w». ,£15; ser. viii.: vote, L*iv„ 85-88, ea. £1. 

,, of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, vols. i.-lviii. [compl. set to 1889, w. ab. ^70] 8° Calcutta (Tbnr.) 32-89 in prog. 

Eight Noe. amraally, ao/-. A con tin. of the Asiatic Researches, n vote. («<. £-*o] 4* Calcutta, 1788-1836, and Gleanings in Science [monthly ; ed. J. PRINSBPjt 3 vote. 

l»- £3 *5/-J 8* ihid. 30-31. 

,, of the Royal Asiatic Society of Gt. Brit, and Irel. ann., 4 pts., ea. 5/- to 10/6 8° Triibner $4sqq., in prog. 

Series i.: ao vols. 34-63, w. ,£ 10 ; New Series, vote. L-xxL, 64-89. in Rreg. 

„ of the American Oriental Society, vols. i.-xx. ea. 20/- 8° New Haven $osqq., in prog. 

Literaturblatt fur orientalische Philologie, ed. E. Kuhn, vols. i.-vi. [qtrly.] ann. 15/- 8* Leipzig 83-89 „ 

Vols. I*-U. were pubHshed monthly. 

Melanges Asiatiques tirls du Bulletin de l’Acad. Imp. de St. Petersbg.,. vols. i.-x<q. v.p. r 8° St. Petersburg 49-89 in prog. 
'Wissenschaftlicher Jahresbericht iiber d. Morgenlandische Studien [ann. suppl. to ZDMG] 8° Leipzig 59 sqq., „ 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen land ischen Gesellschaft, [now] ed.E. Windisch, vols. i.-xl. [4 pts. -» 1 vol.] 

ea.v. 15/— 

Occasional Supplements and Indices are published. 

,, fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, hrsg. G. Biihler and others, vols. i.-iii. Iftr/y.] iof~ 

,, Internationale, fiir allgem. Sprachwiss. — v. K § 98. 


8° „ 46-89 

8° Vienna 87 sqq. 


96 . COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY (a): GENERAL HISTORICAL TREATISES. 


Generally. 

Byrne, Dr. James 

Gerber, G. 
Hovelacque, A. 
v. Humboldt, Wilhelm 
Schasler, Max 
Steinthal, H. 
•Muller, Fr. 


— v. also K § 119. , 

General Principles of the Structure of Language, 2 vols. 


31/6 8° Triibner 


85 


Die Sprache als Kunst, 2 vols. 20/- 8° Berlin [71] 84 ; [74] 86 

The Science of Language [tr.] [popular ; good] 4/- -c 8° Chapman. 77 

Ueb. d. Verschiedenheit d. mensdil. Sprachwiss., ed. A. F. Pott 4/6 s 8° Berlin , {36] 83 

Die Elem. d. philos. Sprachwiss. W. v. Humboldt's (adverse criticism] 4/- 8° 1# 47 

Die Sprachwiss. W.v. Humboldt 's u. d. Hegel'sche Philos, [opposing Schasler] 2/- r 8* ,, * ^ 48 

Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft, vols. i.-iii., 46/-; iv. : pt. x 6/- 8° Vienna ,76-^7;, 88 


l: (») Einleitung. 76; /a) WollhaarigO Ras^en. 71; fl.: Schliclithaar. Rassen (1) Austral, Hyperbor.. Amer. 8a; (a) Malay, and Mongol. 80; 
iii.: Lockcniiaar. Rassen (t) Nuba u. Drovtda, 83; (a) Mkteliandiftthe Rxssen, 85-87; hr.: (1) Supplement. * * *- 


T ^soa 
6 . ' 

Greeks 


I v Physiolpg, Alphabet; f* Phoned* Change; <5 Grtiuni Law v 
:. or Etymol. ; 7. Powers of Roots ; & Metaphor ; o. Mythol. of 
; 10. Jupiter ; si. Myths of the Dawn ; ia. Modem Mythology. 


A monumental work. 

• ,, Prf. F. Max Lectures on the Science of Language, 2 series ; ill. 16/- c 8° Longman [6l; 64] 86 

SERIES I.: lect. t. Sc. of Lang, one of the Physical Sciences: a. Growth of I SERIES II. : lect. t. New Materials for Sc. of Lang.: a. Language and 
Lang.; 3. Empirical Stage in Sc. of Lang.; 4. Classiflcatory Stage ir ~ ' ' “ ■“ ~ * * 

of Lang. ; 5. Genealog. Classif. of Lang. ; 6. Coinpar. Grammar ; 7. I 
stituent Elements of l.ang. ; 8. Morpholog. Ctessif. of Lang.; 9. The< 

Stage in Sc. of Lang. ; Appendix. 

* „ ,, Selected, Essays on Lang., My thol., and Religion, 2 vols. 1 6/- c 8° Longman 

„ ,, Three Lects. on the Science of Lang., and its Place in General Education 2/- c 8® , r 

Popular exposition of author’s views as to origin and growth of lang., w. spec, refen to English. t 

•Paul, Prf. H. The Principles of Philology, ed. Prf. H. A. Strong 10/6 8® Sonnenschein [88] 90 

The best statement of the " New school” of Philologist*. I i f ’ ’ 


81 

[ 89 ] «9 


Abriss d. Sprachwiss. , i. : Sprache im allgemeinen [psychological] 9/- 8° Berlit 

Untersuchungen iiber die Grundfragen des Sprachlebens [“ New School "] 5/- 8® Halle 


ner 
Berlin 


•Sayce, Prf. A. H. Introduction to the Science of Language, 2 vols. 

,, „ Principles of Comparative Philology 5 

Steinthal, H. 

Wegener, Ph. 

Whitney, Prf. W. D. [Am.] Language and the Study of Language [12 lectures] 16/6 c 8° Triibner 

„ „ • The Lift and Growth of Language [fnternat. Seient. Series] 5/- c 8 6? Paid 

„ „ Language and its Study, ed. R. Morris .5/- c 8® Triibner 

Aryan Philology: Generally—?. k§§ 119-120. 

Greek, Latin, Sanscrit, etc., comparatively-?. Kgs 167-173. ' " ' 1 

Hamitic, Semitic; and Aryan. 

ABKL, Carl Wecftselbeziehungen d. regpt., indoeurop. u. semit. Etymologic, 3 pts. 38 /- 1 8* Leipzig 

Seeks to prove that Egyptian and Indo-europ. roots are mainly identical, and subject to the same phonetic, conceptual, and fotikative changes. 

For his dictionary of Egyptian-Semitic* Aryan roots, v. K f ioi. , M 

I>»LITZSCH, Prf. Friedrich Studien iiber i ndogermanisch-semitische Wurzelvcrwandtschaft 4/- * 8® I Aipzig 

Ha abe, A. Gemeinschafiliche Gramm, d. arischen u. semit. Sprachen [w. ess. on orig. of alphabet] 3/- 8* 

Classification, etc., of Languages. 

Adam, L. Les Classifications, l’Objet, la Mllhode, etc., de la Linguistique 2/6 8® Paris 

Muller, Prf. Max On Stratification of Languages '66; also in his Lectures, vol. i., lects. 5 and 8 [W su^ra], 

Oppert, Prf. Gust. On the Classification of Languages [Madras Jl. of Liter., N. S. i.] 7/6 8® Triibner 

STEINTHAL, H. Charakteristik d. hauptsachlichsten Typen d. Sprachbaues 6/-' 8® Berlin 

The fir*t edn. was pub. subtU. Die Classification der Sgeathen dargestdtt als die EnfwiiJket&ng der S/rackiZea 
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[8o] 90 

[ 74 l«$ 
[71] 81 

85 

[67)84 

( 75 ) 82 

[76] 81 


t: ■ 


88-89 

1 

[73184 

Leipzig 74 

' 82' 
79 

(50)60 
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Philology] 


COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 


[Generally 


K H 87-99 


97. COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY (b) ■ HISTORY a*d BIOGRAPHY OF THE STUDY. 


History of Philology. 

Early. 

Steinthal, H. Gesch. d. Sprachwiss. bei d. Griech. u. Rom., 2 v. [w. spec. ref. to logic] n/6 

Modem and Contemporary . 

Benfey, Prf. Theodor Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft u. orient. Philologie in Deutschland io/6 


Brugmann, Prf. Karl 
Curtius, Georg 
Delbruck, B. 


Zum heutigen Stand der Sprachwissenschaft 
Zur Kritik der neuesten Sprachforschung 
Die neuste Sprachforschung 


2/6 

2/6 


Modem Philology : discoveries, history, influence, 2 vols. 
Materiaux p. servir k l’Histoire d. Etudes Orient, en Italic 

Dgg 156, 157. 


[criticism of Curtius, supra] i/> 


Dwight, B. W. [Am.] 
de Gubernatis, A. 

History of Education : Generally - 

Biography. 

Collectively. 

Dugat, G. Hist, des Orientalistes de l’Europe du i2e au ige sifccles, 2 vols. 

With a sketch of the history of Oriental study in Europe. 

Greek and Latin -v. k « 174. 


$4 

5 /- 


8* Berlin 

63 

8* Munich 

69 

s* 

8* Leipzig 

85 

8* „ 

fs 

8° „ 

85 

4* New York 

[64)76 

8* Florence 

76 


8* Paris 


68; 70 


98. PHONETICS. PHYSIOLOGY OF LANGUAGE. 

Books, ota., on the Phonology of Individual Languages or Groups of Langs, are classed with those Languages or Groups. 


Bindseil, H. E. Physiol, d. Sprachlaute— in his Abhandlungen zur vergleich. Sprachlehre 11/- 8° Leipzig 

Brucke, Ernst Grundziige der Physiologie u. Systematik d. Sprachlaute 4/- 8° Vienna 

A very good little bk., written for philologists and teachers of the deaf-and-dumb. Gives a physioL acc. of formation of each letter. 


Lepsius, C. R. 
v. Meyer, G. H. 
Muller, Prf. Max 
Rumpelt, H. B. 
Techmer, F. 
Thaussing, Moritz 


— his Standard Alphabet [ut K § 99] gives the phon. alphab. wh. has found the wuiest acceptance. 
Organs of Speech & their Applic.in Forma. of Sounds [tr.l; 47 ill.[lnt Sci.Ser.j5/- c 8° Paul 
— in his Lect on Science of Lang. [«/ K § 96] ser. ii., led. 3, is a lucid summary . 

Das natiirliche System der Sprachlaute ; 4 pi. in 4* 4/6 8° Halle 

Phonetik, pt. L [text and notes], pt. ii. [atlas] 1 8/- 8° Leipzig 

Das natiirliche Lautsystem der menschlichen Sprache 2/6 8° „ 


[38] 78 
[ 56 ] 76 


83 

69 

80 

63 


Magazine. 

Internationale Zeitschrift fUr allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft, ed. F. Techmer, vols. i.-vi. ann. 12/- r 8° Heilbronn 84-89 in prog . 

Devoted to study of Phonetics In perticuiar, end Indo-Enropean philology in general With food bibliographies of new books. Vols. L-liL and SoppL [6/- R7] pnb. at Z./sy. 


Phonetische Studien, hrsg. Prf. W. Vietor, vol. i., 9/6 ; vol. ii., pt. 1 


3/6 8° Marburg 87-88; 88 in prog. 


Aryan — v. K § 120. 

Musical Acoustics and Sensations of Tone-v. i g ias(esp. Helmholtz). 


99. RELATION OF LANGUAGE TO WRITING («)s PALAEOGRAPHY, ko. 

Boohs, etc., on the Pnhsogmphy of Individual Langs, or Groups of Langs, are classed with those laagn. 

Origin and History of Writing. 

Astle, Thomas Origin & Progress of Writing : hieroglyphic & elemen. ; ill. fr. MSS., etc. 35/- 4 0 Chatto [1784] 76 

Faulmann, Prf. Karl Bucn der Schrift : Schriften u. Alphabete aller Zeiten u. Volker 12 /- 4 0 Vienna [78] 80 

,» 9V Geschichte der Schrift [both this and above richly ill.] 12/- r 8° ,, 79 

HalAvy, J. Origine de 1 Ecriture Indienne...et TEcriture Perse 2/6 8° Paris 86 

Humphreys, H. Noel Origin and Progress of the Art of Writing ; ilium, pi. and facss. o . p . [ pb . 21/-] 4* Day 54 

LAnglois, Essai sur la Cafligraphie des MSS. du Moyen Age ; facss. op . [ w . 8/6] r 8° Rouen 41 

de Lacouperie, Prf. Terrien The Beginning of Writing ; pi. 15/— ; The Ideology of Language 7/6 8° Nutt 87 ; 

de Rosny, Leon Les Ecritures figuratives et hieroglyphiques des differ, peuples 7 /- 4° Paris [ ] 70 

Thompson, E. Maunde — article Palaeography, in Encydo. Brit., vol. xviii. 30/- 4 0 Black 84 

Van Drival, Abb£ E. De l’Origine de l’Ecnture ; pi. 5/- 8* Paris [ ] 79 

Vollgraff, J. C. Studia Palaeographica Leyden 70 

Wattenbach, W. Das Schriftwesen im Mittelalter Ii/- r 8° Leipzig [71] 75 

WUTTKE, H. Geschichte der Schrift und des Schriftthums, vol. i., 15/- ; Atlas of 33 litho. pL 4/- 8° Leipzig 72 ; 73 
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RELATION OF LANGUAGE TO WRITING. 


[Generally 


Examples, Facsimiles, etc.—*, also i 

Album Pallographique 


K $100 


§ no: Illuminated MSS. 

[Soc. de 1*A cole des Chartes] 200 fir. i f* Pons 87 

Heliographic reproductions or MSS. of 6-17 cent, chiefly of historical and of literary interest 

Catalogue of ancient MSS. in British Museum, pts. i. [Gk.] 20/-; ii. [Latin] 60/- P Brit. Museum 81 ; 84 
Facsimiles of Ancient Charters in Brit. Mus., pt. i. 21/-; it 30 /-; iii. 30/-; iv. 42 /- P „ 73;76;77tf8 
Facsimiles of Nat. MSS. of Ireland : photozinco reprods. ; pt. i. o.p. ; ii. — iii., 
ea. 4 2/- ; iv. (1) 105/-, (2) 90 /-. Account of same, in 4 pts., cpI. in 1 v. 10/- 

[ earliest times to 1719] f° Ir. Rolls Ser. 

Palaeographical Society Facsimiles of MSS. & Inscriptions, ed. £. A. Bond 4- E. M. Thompson. Ser. i., 3 v.; 

260 facss. ser. ii. in prog. 

A set to 1889 to worth about £14. 

Sick el, Th. [ed.] Monumenta Graphics Medii Aevi, 9 pts. [fr. Austrian colls.] ea. 50/- 


British Museum 
Gilbert, J. T. [ed.] 


XX*l 


f* Vienna 

Silvestre, M. J. V.[ed.]Universal Palaeography, ed.Sir Fred. Madden, 2 v. atl f # & 2 v. r 8° o.p. [w.^'30] i P Bohn 

A colL of nearly 30© large (ku. fr. mtosab and other MSS. (tome Ulum.) fr. French. ItaL, Germ, and Eng. libraries. Ot all ages : European, Oriental. Gk.. Lat The 
work cost nearly £20,000 to produce, the expense bg. chiefly defrayed by Louis Philippe. The Small Edition, in svoto. 8*. conL 79 selected pL, to worth about £3. 

Deciphering of Deeds — *. D § 36. 

Alphabet. 

Bat.lhorn, F. 

Bell, A. 

Du Bois-Rrymond, F. 

Lenormant, Fr. 

Lepsius, R. 


59-*9 

49-50 


Taylor, Can. Isaac 

Cryptography. 

Bailey, J. E. 


Grammatography : alphabets of all ages and countries 4/6 r 8* Nurembg. 

Visible Speech [scheme f. a univ. phonet. alphak] 

H. Kadmus : oder allgemeine Alphabetik 6/- 8° Berlin 

— in his Essai sur la Propagation de l’Alphabet Ph£nicien, vols. i.-ii. (1) 32/- r 8° Paris 
Standard Alphabet, f. reduc. unwritt. & for.lang. to unif.orthog. in Eur. letters 2/6 8° Berlin 

A recast of his Dmi allgtmtint liMpuistisch t Alfhmbtt, 1855. 

The Alphabet : origin and development of letters, 2 vols. ; ill. 36/- 8* Paul 

VoL I. denis with Semitic alphabets, vol. IL with Aryan alphabet*. 


[43] 80 

67 

62 

\lhil 

83 


— article Ciyptography, in Encyda Brit, vol. vi. 


30/- 4* Black 


100. RELATION OF LANGUAGE TO WRITING (6 ) : STENOGRAPHY (SHORTHAND). 


ENGLISH. 

Bibliography. 

Rockwell, J. E. [Am.] 
Westby-Gibson, Dr. J. 

History. 

Anderson, Thos. 
Levy, Matthias 
Pitman, Isaac 
Ri:ed, T. A. 


Bibliograph.of Shorthd.Wks. in Engl, [w.many foreign entries; 122pp.] — v. infra, s.v. Hist. (Rockwell). 

Tk- I ri c* 1 1 * 1..1 OO r>:» o_ 


The Bibliography of Shorthand 


[Engl. lang. only] 5/- 8* Pitman 


87 


History of Shorthand, w. review of its present condition in Eur. & Amer. 12/6 8° W. H. Allen 82 

The History of Shorthand Writing, w. syst. used by authors 5/- 8* Triibner 62 

History of Shorthand [repr. fr. Phonetic Journal] c 8° Pitman 84 

A Chapter in the Early History of Phonography ; w. preface Isaac Pitman 1/- 8° „ 

Rockwell, J. E. [Am.] Teaching, Practice and Literature of Shorthand [Circulars of Information, 

No. 2, 1884] 8° U.S. Bureau of Educ., Washington [84] 85 

On Short h. tysteuu ; Short h. la Foreign Countries ; Shorth. In U.S. : BibUogr. of Shorth. (EngL St Am. Works], w. chron. list of 483 authors. 


Upham, W. P. [Am.] 
Westby-Gibson, Dr. J. 

Systems. 

Allen, G. G. 
Anderson, Thos. [ed] 
Akmitage, M. 
Barter, J. 
■Calendar, H. L. 
Cross, J. G. [Am.] 
Gurney, Joseph 


Brief History of the Art of Stenography, w. proposed New System 
Early Shorthand Systems 


$1.25 r 8® 
12° 


Salem , Mass . 


II 


Universal Phonography, or Shorthand by the 44 Allen Method m 

Shorthand Systems [discussion by various experts] i /- c 8* Upcott Gill, n.d. (83) 

Syllabic Writing, or Shorthand made easy [15 pp.] 6 d. 8° Armitzge, Bailey [84] 85 

Self-Instructor in ABC Shorthand, 1/6; Manual of ABC Shorthand 6 d. 12® Allman [85] 86; [85] 86 
Manual of Cursive Shorthand, 2 /- ; Primer of Cursive Shorthand 6 d. c 8° Camb. Press 89 ; 89 

Eclectic Shorthand Dictionary $3*50 8° Chicago 88 

Textbook of the Gurney System of Shorthand. By W. B. Gurney & Sons 3/^ p 8* Butte? worth[i75i]84 

By the present Shorthand Writers to the Houses of PariUment. * 

Pitm an + Howard, [Ami] Manual of Phonography Soc. 12* Cindsmati [55] 85 

Phonographic Dictionary : reptg. outlines f. 30,000 words 4^- 12® Pitman [83] 89 


Watson, John [Am.] The Phonographic Instructor : an improved method of Shorthand 

Abbreviated Longhand. 


(2 12° New Yotk 


87 


Anderson, Thos. 

(i *» 

Bennett, Eug. [Am.] 
Davies, Rev. D. S. 
Kim mel, M. G. [Am.] 
Ritchie, Wallace 


Simplified Longhand [shorth. characters by longhand letters] 2/- c 8° W. H. Allen 82 

Synopsis of a New System of Short Writing 1 7 - 8® Rankin, Glasgow 78 

Condensed Longhand, $1 ; Condensed Longhand as used by Press $f 

Manual of Sonography ; or Longhand -Shorthand 
Longhand Shorthand 

Shorthand Simplified : system of abbreviated longhand 
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12" New York 83 ; 84 
2/- c 8® Morgan, Carmarthen 87 
75 c. 12® Valparaiso 83 
I/- I *° Hassell [74] 75 
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EGYPTIAN AND COPTIC PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


[Hamitic 


K IS 101-102 


XV. Ibamitic philology Jnsctiptions, etc 


101. ANCIENT EGYPTIAN add COPTIC PHILOLOGY. 

Ancient Egyptian: Hieroglyphic, Demotic, Hieratic. 

Dictionaries . 

Abel, Dr. Carl 
Birch, Dr. Samuel 
Brugsch-Bey, H. 

»» » » 

Levi, Dr. Simeone 
PlERRET, P. 

Sharpe, Samuel 

Grammars , etc. 

Birch, Dr. Samuel 

Brugsch-Bey, H. 

»* M 

•» •• 

v, Gutschmid, A- 
Loret, V. 

Kenouf, P. Le Page 
de Roug£, Vise. E. 

Xattam, H. 

Chrestomathy. 

Budge, E. A. Wallis [ed.] An Egyptiap Reading Book [Oriental Text Series] 10/6 8° Nutt 89 

v. Lemm, Di*. O. [ed.] Aegyptrsche Lesestucke, 1 Thl. : Schrrfttafel und Lesestiicke, 2 'pts. [autographed] ea. 8/- 4 0 Leipzig 83 
Reinisch, L. [ed.] Aegyptische Chrestomathie, parts 1-2 1 1/— f° Vienna 73 ; 75 

Revili.out, E. [ed.] Chrestomathie Demotique, 4 pts. 84/-; Nouv. Chrest DemoL 20/- 4° Paris 76-80; 78 

de Roug£, Vise. E. [ed.] Chrestomathie Egyptienne, 4 pts. 72/6 S4 0 „ 68-76 

Serial. 

Zeitschrift fiir agyptische Sprache u. Alterthum, vols. i.-xxvii. ann. 15/- r4° -Leipzig 63 sqq. in prog. 

Founded by H. BRUGSCH, cool by R. LBPSIUS, then by H. BRUGSCH + L. STERN. Index to volt. i.-xxiiL [1863-85], by Prince IBRAHIM-HILMY, gratis. 

Coptic. 

Generally . 


Abel, Dr. Carl 

Koptische Untersuchungen, 2 vols. in 3 pts. 
Allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft u. Abel’s agypt. 

3 Pl ~ 

8° Berlin 

76-77 

Pott, A. F. 

Studien 3/- 

8° Leipzig 

86 

Dictionary. 
Parthey, G. 

Vocabularium Coptico-Lat. et Lat.-Copt. [after Peyron & Tattam] o.p. [711.30/-] r 

8° Leipzig 

44 

Peyron, Amadeus 

Lexicon Copt i cum 

o.p. [w. 35/-] 

4° Turin 

35 

Tattam, H. 

Lexicon Aegyptum-Latinum 

[Coptic] o.p. [ 10 . 21/-] 

8° Oxford 

35 

Grammar . 

Peyron, Amadeus 

Grammatica Coptica 

10/- 

8° Turin 

4* 

Stern, Ludwig 1 

KoptisChe Grammaiik 

18/- 

8° Leipzig 

80 

Uhlkmann, M. A. 

Linguae Copticae Grammatica 

o.p. [pb. 5/— 5 w. 10/-] 

8° „ 

53 


Einleitung in ein aegyptisch-semitisch-indo-europ. Wurzel Worterbuch.pts. i.-v. £$ s 4* Leipzig 85 ; 86 
Diet, of Hieroglyphics — in Bunsen's Egypt [tr.], vol. v., pp* 335-586, 5 v. 174/6 8° Longman 48-67 
Hieroglyphisch-DemotischesWbrterbuch, vols. i.-vi. ^33 10 /-, vii. £jb f° Leipzig 67-80; 82 

Dictionnaire Geograph, de l’Anc. Egypte [diet, of names on the monuments] £22 10/- f° Leipzig 77-80 
Voeabolario Geroglifico Copto-Ebraico, 7 vols. ea. 30/- 4 0 Turin 87-89 

Vocabulaire Hieroglyphique 50/- r 8® Paris 75 

Rudiments of a Vocabulary of Egyptian Hieroglyphics o.p . [pb. 10/6] 4 0 Moxon 61 


Hieroglyphic Gram . — in Bunsen’s Egypt , vol. iv., pp. 587-716; on Egypt 

Gram., the Writing of Egyptians, loc. cit. vol. i. sects. 4& 5, 5 vols. 174/6 8° Longman 

Grammaire Demotique 75/- f° Berlin 

Gram mane Hieroglyphique, 24/- ; Hieroglyphische Grammatik 24/- 4 0 Leipzig 


Die Aegyptologie, pt. i. 

Kleine Scnriften, hrsg. F. Riihl, vol. i. 
Manuel de la Langue Egyptienne, 2 pts. 
Elem. Grammar of Anc. Egyptian Lang. 
Grammaire Egyptienne 


Compendious Grammar or Egyptian Language 


[elem. of Egyptian science] 10/- r 8° 
[Egyptol. and Gk. chronol ] 14/- 8° 

[gram., texts, gloss.] 21 f- 4 0 
[hieroglyph, type] 7/6 4 0 

54 /- “ 


91 - 


Pans 

Bagster 

Paris 

Williams 


4S-67 

55 

72; 72 
89 

89 

88 

75 
66-75 
[30] 63 


.102. ANCIENT EGYPTIAN and COPTIC INSCRIPTIONS, LITERATURE, &o. 

Bibliography. 

Ibrahim-Hilmy, Prince The Literature of Egypt and the Soudan, 2 vols. [earliest times to 1885] ea. 31/6 8° Triibner 86; 88 

Jolowicz, Dr.'H. • Bibliotheca Egyptiaca [pubns. to 1861] 7/- 8 9 Leipzig 58-61 

History of Literature. 

v. Gutschmid, A. Kleine Schriften, hrsg. F. Riihl, vol. i. [on F.gyptol.&Gk. chronography] 14/- 8° Leipzig 89 

Series of Translated Specimens. 

Records of the Past : English trs. of Assyr. and Egypt. Monuments, ed. Dr. S. Birch, 12 vols. ea. 3/6 p 8° Bagster 75—78 

VoU. iL, ir.. ?L. vilL, x., xiL (i.*. the even numbers) contain Egyptian texts : odd numoers the Assyrian* New Series, ed. Prf. A. H. Sayce, vols. l.-li, [’89; 90}. ea. 4/A 
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LIBYAN PHILOLOGY. , 


fHamitk? 


k s ioa 


Texts and Translations : 

Birch, Dr. S. [ed.] 

British Museum 


Inscriptions and Papyri— v. also Q § 8. 

Egyptian Texts : with transliterations and trs. 12/- 4* Bagster 

Inscriptions in the Hieratic and Demotic Character 27/6 f° British Museum 

Egyptian Texts from the Earliest Period ; 32 col. pi. [fr. coffin of Amamu] 42/- f* „ 

Select Papyri in the Hieratic Character, ser. i., 3 pts., and ser. ii., pt. i. 107/- f* n 

Sex. I., pt. L [pL 1-34] at/- ’41 ; iL [pL 35-98] 30/- ’4a ; iiL [pi. 99-168) 36/- ’44 ; Sar.IL[pL 1-19] aof- '60. 

Facsimile of Hieratic Papyrus of Rn. of Rameses iii. 60/- f° „ 

Photographs of the Papyrus of Nebseni in British Museum 42/- f° „ 

Papyrus of Ani [Book of the Dead] — y. note to Lepsius, infra . 

Recueil de Monuments Egypt., v. i.-ii. ; 107 pi. (23 col.) 50/- 4 0 Leipzig 

The same, vol. iii. -iv. [Geog. Inschr. Altagypt. Denkmaler ; 200 pi.] £6 4 0 ,, 

„ ,, The same, vol. v.-vi. [Geogr. Inschr., pts. 3-4 ; 190 pi.] £6 4 0 „ 

„ H. [ed.] Thesaurus Inscriptionum Aegyptiacarum, pts. i.-iv. j£io 14/- r4° „ 

L : Astronom. Inscripp., 50/- *83 ; IL : Calendar Inscripp., 84/- ’83 ; iiL : Ceograph. Inscripp., aa/- *84; iv. : Mytholog. Inscripp , »/- * 84 - 

Budge, E. A. Wallis [ed.] Martyrdom & Miracles of St. George of Cappadocia [copt. texts & trs. ; Or. Txt. Ser.] 21/- 8° Nutt 88 

[ed.] The Sarcophagus of Queen Anxnesraneferal [text, translit. and tr.] 15/-. 4 0 Whiting 89 


Bkugsch-Bey, H. [ed.] 

,, -fDUMICHEN, J. 


77 
68 
86 
41-60 

76 

76 


60; 63 

65; 66 

*5 

83-84 


Chabas, F. [ed.] 

.. » [».] 

.. t«i] 

Dumichen, J. [ed.] 

.. „ [ed.] 

»t n ed.] 

»» [ed.] 

Ebers, G. [ed.] 
Eisenlohr, A. [ed.] 

Gayet, A. [ed.] 
Hess, J. J. [ed.] 
Lkemans, [ed.] 
Lepsius, Dr. R. [ed.] 
»* ii [ed.] 
ii ii [ed.] 


Melanges Egyptologiques, 3 series ; pi. * r 4 0 Paris ~ 62-73 

Voyage d’un Egyptien en Syrie, Phenicie, Palestine, etc.; 13 pi. [Fch. trss. fr. Brit. Mus.] 70/- 4 0 jParfr 66 
Le Papyrus Magique Harris; 10 pi. [text and Fch. tr.] 36/— 4 0 Paris 

Altagyptische Kalender-Inschriften; 120 pi. £6 f° Leipzig 

Historische Inschriften Altagyptischer Denkmaler, 2 vols. ; 1 1 7 pi. £9 8/- f° „ 

Altagyptische Tempel- 1 nschriften, i. : Edfu ; it : Dendera ; 160 pi. £& f° 

Photographische Resultate der Archaolog. Expedition [of 1868] ; 72 pi. £9 f° Berlin 
Papyrus Ebers, 2 vols. ; 1 10 pi. [w. Hierog.-Lat. gloss.] £10 10/- i 4 0 Leipzig 

Mathemath. Handbuch d. alten Aegypter ; 2 pi. and atl. of 24 pi. 

[ — Papyr. Rhind of Brit. Mus.; w. tr.] 63/- 4 0 Leipzig 

Les Monuments Coptes du Mus£e de Boulaq ; 100 pi. 40/- . 4 0 Paris 

Der demotische Roman v. Stne Ha-m-us [w. German tr., comm. & glossary] ,14/- 8° Leipzig 
Monuments Egypt iens du Mus^e d’Antiq. des Pays-Bas, pts. i.-xxvii. £\o f° Leyden 
Denkmaler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien ; 900 pi. (some col.] £(*} 10/- f 9 

Konigsbuch der alten Aegypter, 2 vols. ; 73 pi. 50/- 4 0 ,, 

Tod tenbuch der Aegypter, 79 pi. [fr. Turin papyrus] 35/- 4 0 Leipzig 42 

Dr. S. BIRCH is cont in the 5th voL of Bunsen’s Rcvft's Plate in Hist, [ttj 5 v. tU/6 8* Longman, '48- '67. The Brit. Mus. recension 
■ ~ • * ’ * ~ ’ 89. Index des Mets by J. LlEBLBIN 8* Paris 76. 


60 

, 73 

67; 73 
67 
7 i 
75 

77 

!$ 

39-76 

i 49-6d 

5» 


I the Bk. the Dead has been reprod. in colours by Mr. Griggs. 31/6 f* & 


A transl. of this by 
oft 

„ „ [ed.] AeltesteTexte d. Todtenbuchs ; 43 pi. [fr. Brit. Mus. Sarcoph.] 48/- 

Mariette-Bey, A. [ed.] Listes G^ographiques des Pylones de Kamak 30/- 

[ed ] Kamak : &ude topographique et archeologique ; pi. 150/- 

Abydos, 53 pi., 96/- ; Denderah, 339 pi. ; 4 vols. ea. 64/- 

Monuments divers d’Egypte et de Nubie, pts. 1-24; 21 pi. ea. 5/- 

Les Papyrus Egyptiens du Mus^e de Boulaq, vols. i.— iii. ; 44 pi. £1$ 

Le Serapeum de Memphis, 10 parts ; 36 pi. £6 

Etudes Egyptiennes, vols. i.-ii. (pt. 1) 64/- 


„ [ed.] 
1. [ed.] 
[ed ] 
„ [ed.] 
Masp£ro, G. [ed.] 
Naville, E. [ed ] 

» 1. [ed.] 

11 »i [ed.] 
Piehl, K. [ed.] 


Litanie du Soleil ; 49 pi. 


[fr. tombs of Kings of Thebes] 20/- 


Berlin' 
f° Leipzig 

4° n 
f° Paris 

f° 

r „ f 
r 

4 ° 

4° 


Das Aegyptische Todtenbuchder xviii. bis xx. Dynastie; 212 pi., /‘12; Einleit. sep. 30/- '4® Berlin 87; 87 


Textes relatifs au Mythe d’Horus ; 26 pi. 

Inscriptions Hteroglyphiques recueill£s en Egypte 
ii., pt. i. [154 plates] 

PlERRET, P., etc. [eds.] Etudes Egyptologiques, pts. i.-xvi. 

,, ,, Recueil (^Inscriptions du Mus£e Egypt du Louvre, 2 pts. 

Pi.EYTE, W. [ed.] Etudes Egyptologitjues, 7 parts ; 13 pi. 

•1 11 [ed.] Le Papyrus de Tunn, 6 pts. ; 150 pi. 

„ ii [ed.] Le Papyrus Rollin 

[ed.] Cliapitres Suppl&n. du Livre des Morts, 3 vols. ; 27 pi. 

‘ " - - - p.. n— 1 ui •art 1 *1 


[fr. temple of Edfu] 40/- 
ser. i., 2 pts. 55/- ; ser. 

32 /- 


“ . ■» i 67 

75 

^ 75 
6^; 70-75 

“ 72-77 
72-77. 
66 
86-89 
75 


•21 h 

4 *h 

£u 


Reinisch, Pif. Leo [ed.] Die agyptischen Denkmaler in Miramar; 43 pi. and 29 ill. 
Revillout+ Eisenlohr, " 

de RoUGi, E. [ed.l 
.. vi [ed.] 


Basle 

Paris 


Leycfen 


32/- 

[w. Fch. tr.] 32/- 

30 h *-8° 

, [eds.] Corpus Papyrorum Aegypti, vol. i. [Louvre], pt. I, 17/-; vol. ii. 

[Brit. Mus.], pt. I, 15/-; pi. 4° 

f tftuel Funlraire des Anc. Egyptiei)s,ipts. (i.-V4 t ea, 2i/-j 

ascription* hieroglyphs copiees en Egyple jieiid. J* Mis*. IScfeat, 4 vols. £3 ! 4 f 


iv i 

Vienna 


Paris 

* 


70 

8i-S8‘; 96 
73 - 8 o 
...731 7,5 
66-69 
66-73 
.68 

65 

88; 88 

6l-76 

77-79 


103* UBYAN PHn-O^OGY* 

Libyan. 

Generally. 

Judas, A. C. 

Dictionary . 

N ewman, Prf. F. W. Libyan Dictionary 

Berber (Tamachek). 

Bibliography . 

Hodgson^ W, B. [Am.] — his Notes on North Africa, conts. a Berber bibliography 

799 


£tude de la Langue Phonic, et de la Lang. Libyque ; 32 pL 27 /- 4* Paris 

[reprod. in 4 modem langs.] 10/6 c 8° Triibner 

$2 8° AVw York 

I - T - ‘ ' ” 

ft X ^ ■' ■ *> 


47 

82 
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KUSHITIC PHILOLOGY. 


[Semitic 


K §§104-105 

History of the Language . 

Rinn, Louis Les Origines Berbers* 

Dictionary . 

Basset, Reni Notes de Lexicographic Berbire, pts. i-ir. 

Brosselard+Jaubert Dictionnaire F ran^ais- Berbire 

Grammar . 

Faidherbe, Gen Le Zenaga des Tribus Sinigalaises 

Hanteau, A. Grammaire de la Langue Tamachek 

Newman, [Prf.] F. W. Grammar of the Berber Language 

Inscriptions. 

Ft u ties Berb&res, vol. i. : issai d’epigraphie Libyque [repr. fr. Jl. Asia/.] 12/6 8° Paris 


[linguistic and ethnological] 10/- 8* Paris 

ea. 4/- 8° Paris 

30/- r 8° „ 


4/- r 8° Paris 
o.p. [to. 21/-] r 8* 


HalAvy, J. 

Literature. 

Locman Berb&re 

Kabail. 

Dictionary. 

Basset, R. 

Newman, Prf. F. W. 

Grammars , etc. 

Basset, Reni Manuel de la Langue Kabyle 

Brlkassem, Ben Sedira € ours de Langue Kabyle 


Berber text, w. transcription, ed. R. Basset 

Contains also a study of the Locman legend, and four glossaries 


Manuel de Langue Kabyle : dialecte zouaoua 

Kabail Vocabulary supplemented by the aid of a New Science 


«9 

*-88 

44 

77 

6 ° 

a.p. [w. 7/6] 8° TrUbner n.d. (c. 40) 

75 

8/- 8* Paris 90 


7/6 8* Paris 

5/- 8° Trubner 


Uanoteau, A 
>» »» 

Folk-Literature 


Billn, or Bogos. 

Reinisch, Prt Leo 

»> it 

Chamir. 

Reinisch, Prt L. 

Galla. 

Krapf, Rev. J. L. 
Tutschek, G L. 

•» »» 

Kunama. 

Rrinisch, Prf. Leo 

Quara. 

Reinisch, Prt. L. 

Saho. 

Reinisch, Prf. L. 


Grammaire Kabyle 
Essai de Grammaire Kabyle 


[Zouaoua dialect] 6/6 8° Paris 

7/- 8° Algiers 

10/6 8° „ 

15/- r8° Paris 


87 

87 

£ 


v. B § 34, s.w. Algeria, Berber. 

101 KUSHITIC PHILOLOGY. 


Die Bilinsprache, vol. i. [texts] 10/-, vol. ii. [dictionary (in German)] 
Die Bilinsprache in Nord-Ost Afrika 


20/- 8° Lei pzi^Sy, Vienna 87 

~ 82 


Die Chamirsprache, 2 pts. 


2/6 8° Vienna 

[in Abyssinia] 5/- r 8* Vienna 


Outlines of Elements of Galla Language o.p. [to. 12/6] 12® Triibner 

Grammar of the Galla Language o.p. [w. 7/6] 8* Munich 

Dictionary of the Galla Language, 3 pts. [Galla, English and German] 10/6 8® ,, 


Die Kunama Sprache in Nordost-Afrika, pts. t-ii. 
Die Quararsprache 

Die Saho-Sprache, vol. i. [texts], 8/* ; vol. iL 


ea. 2/- 8® Leipzig 

[in Abyssinia] 6/- r 8® Vienna 
[dictionary] 24/- 8* Vienna 


84 

40 

45 

44-45 

89; 90 

85 

*9; 9° 


XVI. Semitic pbllolog? anb literature. 

105. GENERAL and COLLECTIVE WORKS. 

Philology: Generally. 

Barth, J. Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen, vol. L 10/- 8° Leipzig 

Benlokw, L. La Grice avant les Grecs [Pelasgians, Leleg., Semites, Ionians] 4/6 r 8° Paris 

Herzfeld, L. Einblicke in das Sprachliche d. semitischen Urzeit 6/- 8° Hanover 

Hommel, Fritz Die semitischen Volker und Sprachen, vol. i. (3 pts.) 11/- 8° Leipzig 81; 82; 83 

„ ,, Namen d. Saugethiere bei den sudsemitischen Volkem 40/- r 8® „ 79 

A contribution to Arabic and Ethiopian lexicography, hist, of civilization, and philology. 

de Lagarde, P. Uebersicht iib. d. im Aram., Arab. u. Hebr. iibliche Bildung d. Nomina 20/- r 4® Gottingen 

N01.DEKE, Theodor —$r(iclf Semitic Languages, in Encycio. Brit, vol. xxi. [Germ. tr. of same, 

l/6 8* 87] JO/- C Ptek 

899 


89 

7 

3 


89 

87 
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ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN PHILOLOGY. 


[Semitic 


Renan, Ernest 
Wright, Prf. Wm. 


Histoire G&ierale et Systeme Compart des Langues S^mitiques, pt. i. io/- 
Lectures in Comparative Semitic Grammar [posthumous] 


K §108 

4* Paris [553 63 

Camb. Press in prep . 


Relation to Indogermanic Group— v . K § 96. 

Palaeography. 

Alphabet . 

Clarke, J. C. C. [Am.] Origin and Varieties of the Semitic Alphabet ; 20 pi. 75*. 8° Chicago 87 

Inscriptions. 

•Corpus Inscriptionum Semit., in pts. [photo, facss., w. Fch. trs. & notes] I., 4 pts., t pr .; II. L (1) 50/- 4 0 /bn>(Acad. )8 i-qoinprog. 
Halkvv, J. Melanges d’Epigraphie et d’Arch^ologie S&nitiques 8/6 8° „ 74 

Nineteen Punic, Phoenician, Egyptian, Palmyrenian, Nabatean, and Ethiopic inscriptions. 

„ ,, Mission Archeologique dans le Yemen 16/- 8® „ 7 2 

Layard, [Sir] A. H. [ed.] Inscriptions in the Cuneiform Characters fr. Assyr.monum. [ v . also G § 8] o.p. [w. 20/-] f® Loiulon 51 
Rawlinson + Norris + Smith [eds.] Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, 4 vols. — v. K § 107. 

Sarzec, E. Decouvertes en Chaldee, 2 vols. ; w. heliograv. pi. 50/- 4® Paris 87-80 

de Vogu£, Cte. Inscriptions S&nitiques de la Syrie Centrale ; 16 pi. [w. Fch. tr.] 25/- f® „ 69 

„ ,1 Melanges d’Arch^ologie Orientate 15 /- 8® „ 69 


106. ASSYRIAN, BABYLONIAN, and AOCADIAN PHILOLOGY. 


Dictionaries. 

Dblitzsch, Prf. F. 


Dblitzsch, Frt. t. Assyrisches Worterbuch zur Keilschriftliteratur, pts. i.-iii. 

[to occupy ah. 10 pts] ea. 30/- 4* Leipzig® 

Smith, S. A. Why that Assyrisches Worterbuch ought never to have been written 1/6 8® ,, 

Norris, E. Assyrian Dictionary, pts. i.-iii. ea. 28/- 4® Williams 

Strassmaikr, Dr. J. N. Alphab. Verzeichniss d. assyr. u. akkad. Worter d. Cuneif. Insc. of W. Asia , 

6 pts. [Assyr. Bibl.] 150 /- r 8® Leipzig 

„ ,, Worterverzeichn.z.d.Babyl.Inschr.im Museum z.L’pool[repr.of pt.of above] 8/- r 8° ,, 

Talbot, Dr. H. Fox Contributions to a Glossary of Assyrian — in Jl. R. A. S. iii. and iv. 22/- 8* Triibner 

Grammars, History of the Language, etc. 

Bertin, George Abridged Grammar of the Langs, of the Cuneif. Inscripp. [Simplif. Grams.] 5/- c 8® Triibner 


4 * LeipsigSS-qoinprog. 
8 ® „ 88 
4® Williams 68-72 


Bertin, George Abridged Grammar of the Langs, of the Cuneif. Inscripp. [Simplif. Grams.] 5/- c 8® Triibner 88 

Sumero- Akkadian, Assyro- Babylonian, Vannic, Medic, and Old Persian grammars. 

Dblitzsch, Prf. F. Assyrian Grammar, tr. A. R. S. Kennedy [w. paradigms, gloss., etc.] i$(- c 8° Williams 89 

t, t» Hebrew Language viewed in the Light of Assyrian Research [tr. ] 4 / — c 8 ,, 83 

Haupt, Prf. Paul Assyrische Grammatik in prep. 

„ ,, Akkadische Sprache [a lecture] 5/- 8® Berlin 83 

Lenormant, Fr. Etude sur les Syllabaires Cun&formes 16/- 8° Paris 76 

,, 1, La Langue Primitive de la Chaldee et les Idiomes Touraniens 21/- r8* „ 75 

99 ,9 Etudes Accadiennes, vol. i. [gram.], 12/6; ii. (1) [texts] 17 /- ; iii. (1) [texts] 

12/6, (2) 6/6 4 0 Paris 73-74 ; 74 » 79 » 8° 

Part of his Ltttrts AayrUic^iquts, ut K I 107. 

, v »9 £tudes Cun^iformes, 5 pts. [reprts. fr. var. serials] 12/6 8° Paris 78-80 

Menant, J. Elements de la Grammaire Assyrienne o.p . [w. 15/-] 8° „ -68 

,, n Syllabaire Assyrien : systeme phonetique de l’ecriture, 2 vols. 60/- 4® ,, 69 ; 73 

„ , 9 Manuel de la Langue Assyr. [syllab., gram., readings] 15/- 8® „ 80 

Oppert, J. Elements de la Grammaire Assyrienne 6/- 8® ,, [60] 69 

„ 9, Etudes Sum^riennes 4/6 8® „ 76 

,, ,, La Peuple et la Langue des M&des 8/6 8® ,, 79 

Sayce, Prf. A. H. Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes 7/6 12® Triibner 72 

», ,, Elementary Grammar and Reading Book of Assyrian Language 7/6 4® Bagster [75] 77 

,» ,9 Lectures upon the Assyrian Language and Syllabary 9/6 4® „ 77 

Characters. 

Amiaud + M^chineau, ^ Tableau comp. d. £critures Babyl. et. Assyr. archaiques et modernes 15/- t 8® Paris 87 


Menant, J. 


Oppert, J . 


Sayce, Prf. A. H. 


8® Paris 
8 ° 


Triibner 

Bagster 


78-80 
. 68 
69 ; 73 
80 
[60] 69 

76 

79 

72 

[ 75 ] 77 

77 


Brunnow, Dr. R. E. Classified List of all Simple and Compound Ideographs in pub. texts, 3 v. 48/- 4® Leyden 88-89 

Menant, J. Les Ecritures Cuneiformes [Persian and Assyrian] o.p. [w. 12/-] 8® Paris [ ] 64 

Chrestomathies. 

Budge, E. A. W. [ed.] Assyrian Texts [extracts from annals, w. notes] 7/6 8® Bagster 80 

de Chossat, Ed. [ed.] Repertoire Assyrien, 21/-; Repertoire Sumerien 8/6 8® Paris 79; Lyons 82 

Delitzsch, Prf. F. [ed.] Assyrische Lesestiicke nach den Originalen 30/- f" Leipzig [76] 85 

Lyon, Prf. D. G. [ed.] Assyrian Manual [w. sketch of Grammar (meagre)] $4 8® Amer.HebrewSoc.,CAfrfl^*86 

Tbloni, B. [ed.] Crestomazia Assira : con paradigmi grammatical! [Pub. Soc. As. Ital.] 8/6 8® Florence 87 

Serials. 

Beitrage zur Assyriologie u. vergl. semit. Sprachwiss., hrsg. F. Delitzsch + P. Haupt, vol. i., pt. 1 23/- r8® Leipzig 89 in prog . 

2 Jeitschrift fiir Assyriologie u. verwandte Gebiete, hrsg. C. Bezold [quarterly] ann. 16/- 8® „ 86 sqq.inftog 
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8® Bagster 80 

8® Paris 79 ; Lyons 82 
f® Leipzig [76] 85 
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CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 


[Semitic 


1 107-108 


107. ASSYRIAN, BABYLONIAN and CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS and LITERATURE 


History of Literature. 

Bezold, C. Ueberblick iiber die babylonisch-assyrische Literatur 

Brown, Prf. Francis [Am.] Assyriology : its use and abuse 
Evans, George An Essay on Assyriology [w. 4 0 

Sayce, Prf. A. H. Lectures on Babylonian Literature 


% 

tables of inscripp.] 5/- 
4 /- 


8° Leipzig 
12 0 Nexv York 
8° Williams 
Bagster 
Leipzig 


8 ° 


86 

88 

83 

77 

78 

89 


Tiele, C. P. Die Assyriology u. ihre Ergebnisse f. d. vergl. Religionsgesch. [tr. fr. Dutch] i/-8® 

Zimmern, H. Assyriologie [as help to study of O.T. and the classics ; lect.] 8® 

History and Accounts of Discoveries and Research— z>. a § 47. 

Series of Translated Specimens. 

Assy riologi sch e Bibliothek, hrsg. F. Delitzsch + P. Haupt — each entered separ. infra. 

Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, vol. i., 9/-; vol. ii., 12/-; hrsg. Eberhard Schrader, vol. i., 9/-; ii., 12/- 

[in 4 ann. vols.; w. Germ, trss.] 8° Berlin^ 590 in prog. 
Records of the Past : Eng. tr. of Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments, ed. Dr. S Birch ea. 3/6 p 8° Bagster 75-81 

Vols. L. iiL, v.. vru, ix., xL, (i.e. the odd nos^) contain Assyrian texts. A new series commeuced in 1889. Vol. L. 4/6 [Assyrian] ; vol. ii., 4/6 C90J. 

Texts and Translations — v. also G § 10. 


4 ° Leipzig 

f° British Museum6l- 


Bezold, Carl [ed.] Achamenideninschriften [transcrip, of Babyl. text & Germ. tr. ; Assyr. Bibl.]24/- 

British Museum Cuneiform Inscriptions of W. Asia, ed. Sir H. C. Rawlinson 

VoL i : e.p. [pb. 20/-] ’61 ; ii. s ao/- *66 ; iii. : *0/- '70 ; Ur. : o.p. 7 $[hcw edn. in prep.] ; v. : pi 1-35, o.p. [ pb . 10/6] ‘80 ; pi. 36-70, ».p. [pb. 10/6] '84. 

Strassmaier, Rev. J. N. Alphabetisches Verzeichniss — ut supra. 

British Museum Catalogue of Cuneiform Tablets in Komunigik Collection, vol. i. 15/- 

Budgk, Can. E. A. [tr.] Hist, of Esarhaddon, Kg. of Assyria [son of Sennacherib ; B.c. 681-668] : tr. 

fr. cuneif. inscripp. in Brit. Museum [Orient. Ser.] 10/6 p 8° Triibner 

Akkadischeu. SumerischeKeilinscrifttexte,4pts. [fr. Brit. Mus.; Assyr. Bibl. ]i6/- r 4 0 Leipzig 
Das babylonische Nimrodepos, pt. i. 20 /- [fr. Brit. Mus.; Assyr. Bibl.] r 4 0 ,, 

Kosmologie der Babylonier [cuneif. texts coll., explain., and exam.] 8° Strassburg 

Inscriptiones Palaeo-Persicae Achaemenidarum 40/- i 8° St. Petersburg 

Lettres Assyriologiques, ser. L, 2 vols., 18.-5 ser. ii., vol. 1, 12/6, vol. 2 

(1) 16/6, vol. 3(1-2) 1 9/— 4 0 Paris 71-72 ; 

Les Syllabaires Cuneiformes 16/- 8° „ 

Choix de Textes Cuneiformes inedits, pts. 1-3 12/6 4 0 ,, 

Keilinschrifttexte Sargon’s [transcription, Germ. tr. & explan.; Assyr. Bibl.] 24/- r 8 5 Leipzig 
Annales des Rois d’Assyrie, 12/6; Babyl. et Chaldee [texts & French trss.] 12/6 r 8" Paris 

Les Ach^menides et les Inscriptions de la Per:>e 8/6 8° „ 

Inscriptions Assyr. de Hammourabi, roi de Babylone 8/6 8° ,, 

Grande Inscription de Khorsabad, 3 vols. [w. French comm.] 25/— 8° „ 

Les Inscriptions de Dour-Sarkayan dechiffrees 25/- f° ,, 

,, Exped. Scient. en Mesopotamie, 2v. & atl. [4 0 ] of 21 pi. [w.deciph.of inscr.] £5 i 4° , , 

,, + Men ANT, J. [eds.] Documents Juridiques de l’Assyrie et de la Chaldee 17/- 8° „ 

Peiskr, Dr. [cd.] Keilinschriftliche Aktenstiicke ; 2 pi. [21 texts fr. Berlin Museum; w. Germ, tr.] 12/ 

Pognon, H. [ed.] Les Inscriptions Babyloniennes du Wadi Brissa ; 14 pi. 8/6 8° 

Rawlinson, Sir H. C. [ed.] Selection from Inscriptions of Assyria ; 70 pi. 12/- i f° 

Scheil, P. V. [ed.] Inscription Assyr. archaique de Samsi-Ramman iv. [824-811]; w. Fch. tr. & notes 7/- 4 0 Paris 
Smith, Geo. [ed. & tr.] History of Assurbanipal : tr. fr. Cuneiform Inscriptions 28/- i 8° Williams 

Chaldean Account of Genesis : tr. fr. Cuneiform Inscriptions ; ill. 16/- 8° Low 

Assyrian Eponym Canon [tr., acc. of evidence, etc.] 9 /- 

Miscellaneous Assyrian Texts of the British Museum : w. notes and 27 pL 7/- 
Die Keilinschrifttexte Assurbanipals, pts. i. 7/-; ii. 12/-; iii. 18/- [w. transc., 

Germ, tr., comm, and gloss.] 

Assyrian Letters from the Royal Lib at Nineveh : tr. and explained 6/- 
STRASSMAiER,Rev.J.N.[ed.] Babylonische Texte, pts.i.-vii. [inscripp. ofKg. Nabonidus, b.c. 555—538] r. £$ 8° 

Winckler, II. [ed] Die Keilinschrifttexte Sargons, 2 vols. ; 49 pi. 48/- 4 0 

Zimmern, II. [ed.] Babylonische Busspsalmen [transcription, Germ. tr. & expl.; Assyr. Bibl ] 30 /- r 4 0 

Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions— v. k § 130. 


82 

84 


Haupt, Paul[ecL] 

»» »» [ed.] 

Jensen, P. [ed.] 
Kossowicz, C. [ed.] 
Lenormant, Fr. 

»» »* ted] 

„ „ [ed.] 

Lyon, D. G. [ed ] 
Men ant, J. [ed. & tr.] 

»» 1* 

» m [ed.] 

Oppert, J. [ed.] 

„ „ [ed. & tr.] 


8° British Museum 89 


80 

81-S2 

84 

90 

72 

; 74-80 
77 
73-75 
83 

74 *. 75 

73 

a 3 

63 

70 
56-64 
77 


[ed. & tr.] 
„ [ed. & tr.] 
S. A. [ed.] 

„ [ed.] 

[tr.] 


8° Berlin 
Paris 


Bagster 

Leipzig 


89 

87 

75 

89 

7 ‘ 

[ 75 ] 80 
75 
87 


87 ; 87 ; 89 

88 

87-90 in P ro S- 
85 


108. OHALDEE (WEST OR BIBLICAL ARAMAIC) PHILOLOGY. 

Primitive Language (pre-Semitic)-®. K § 106 [Lenormant, etc.]. 

Dictionaries — v. also K § 117 : Hebrew. 

Buxtorf, J. Lexicon Chaldnicum Talmudicum et Rabbinicum, ed. B. Fischer 63/- 4* Leipzig ^ 1639-40366-74 

•Davies, Benj. [Am.] Student’s Chaldee & Hebr. Lexicon to the O. T. [w. Iiebr. & Eng.index] 21/- 8° Andover [ ] 83 

Based on CESENIUS, FORST and others ; ed. E. C. MITCHELL [Am.]. The best student's lexicon for practical purposes. 

Furst, Dr. Julius Hebrew & Chaldee Lexicon to Old Test., tr. S. Davidson [conservative] 21/- r 8° Williams [67] 85 

Levy, Dr. J. Chaldee Lexicon on the Targums, Talmud and Midraschim [tr.], 2 vols. 36/- 3 ° 69 
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SYRIAC PHILOLOGY. 


[Semitic 


K §§ 109-111 

Grammars. 


Kautzsch, E. Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramaischen 4/- 8° Leipzig 84 

Luzzatto, S. D. Grammar to Bibl. Chaldaic Language, tr. [fr.Ilal.]J. S. Goldammer[Am.]$i.Jo 12 0 New York 76 

Petermann, Dr. J. H. Grammatica Chaldaica [w. chrest. and gloss.; Porta Ling. Orient.] 4/- 8° Berlin [6-] 72 

Turpie, Dr. D. McC. Manual of the Chaldee Language [with chrestomathy] 7/-sq8° Williams 79 

Zschokke, H. Institutiones, Fundamentales Linguae Aramaicce 5 /- 8° Vienna 70 


109. SYBIAO [KAST-ARAMAIO] PHILOLOGY: (a) CLASSICAL. 


Dictionaries. 

Cardahi, P. G. Dictionnaire Syriaque-Arabe, 2 vols. ea. 40/- 4 0 Beyruth 

Duval, R. [ed.] Lexicon Syriacum auct. Hassano Bar Bahlule, pt. i. [in 5 pts.] 17/- 8° Paris 

‘Smith, Dn.R.Payne[ed.] Thesaurus Syriacus, coll. Quatrem&re-f Bernstein + Lorsbach+Jacobi-f Agrell 

+ Field, pts. L-v. = vol. i. £$ 5/-; pts. vi.-vii. 52/6 ; viii. 36/- f° Clar. Press 

Grammars, etc. 


Syriac Grammar [tr. of Hoffmann (1827)] 9 f- 8° Williams 

Trait£ de Grammaire Syrique 16/— 8° Paris 

Grainmalica Syriaca post opus Hoffmanni [1827], 2 pts. 1 7/6 r 8° Halle 

Syriac Grammar, tr. A. R. S. Kennedy [Am.] [w. chrestomathy] 9/- c 8° Williams 

Kurzgefasste Syrische Grammatik 12/- 8* Leipzig 

Syriac Grammar 7/6 8° Bell 


Cowper, B. H. 

•Duval, R. 

Merx, A. 

•Nestle, Prf. E. 

•Noeldeke, Theodor 
Phillips, Dr. G. 

Chrestomathies. 

Bernstein -FKirsch [eds.] Chrestomathia Syriaca, 3/-; Lexicon to same, 5/- ; in 1 vol. 


Merx, A. [ed.] 
Nestle, Prf. E. [ed.] 
Roediger, A. [ed.] 
Wenig, J. B. [ed.] 
Zingerle, P. [ed.] 

Metrology. 

Martin, Abb£ 

Manuscripts. 

Bibl. Nationale, Paris 
Bodl. Lib. Oxon. 
British Museum 


Chrestomathia Targumica 
— in his Grammar, ut supra . 

Chrestomathia Syriaca, ed. et glossario explanata 
Chrestomathia Syriaca cum apparatu grammatico 
Chrestom. Syriaca, c. notis philolog. et lex. Syr., 2 vols. 


7/6 8° Williams 


[Petermann’s Porta Ling. Orient.] 7/6 s8° Berlin 


7/6 

7/6 

15 /- 


8* Halle 
8° Innsbruck 
8° Rome 


De la Mltrique des Syriens 


[Abhandl. f. K. d. ML.] 4/- 8° Leipzig 


87; 89 
89 

68-90 


58 

51 

67 ; 70 
[81] 89 
80 

[ 37 ] 66 


32 ; 36 

88 

[38] 68 
66 
7i; 73 


80 


Manuscrits Syriaques et Sabeens [by H. Zotenberg] 12/6 4 0 Paris 74 

Catalogus Codicum Syriacorum Bibl. Bodleiana [by Dn. R. Payne- Smith] 21/- 4 0 Clar. Press 64 

Catalogue of Syriac MSS., pt. i., 1 5/- ; ii., 25/- ; iii., 30/- [by Prf. Wm. Wright] 4* Brit. Mus. 70; 71 ; 73 


110. SYRIAC PHILOLOGY : (*) MANDAITIO [a corrupt Syriac]. 


History of the Dialect 

Noeldeke, Theodor Ueber die Mundart der Mandiiei 2/6 4* Hanover 

Grammar. 

Noeldeke, Theodor Mandaische Grammatik 15 /- r 8 ° Halle 


Texts. 

Codex Nasaraeus : Latin tr. by Norberg 

At the end of Dr. A. J. H. W. Brandt’s Die Mandaitche Religion [8/- 8* Ceifirt?, 1889: an important work] are some elaborate notes on the Gms 4 , or Cod. 
The preface to the bk. conts. a list of wks. on Mand. Literature, edns. and trs. 

Euting, J. [ed.] Quolasta, Gesange u. Lehren v. d. Taufe : text, etc. 75/- f° Stuttgart 

Petermann, H. [ed.] Thesaurus seu Liber Magnus, vulgo Lib. Adamis appellatus, 2 vols. 90 /- 4 0 Leipzig 


111. SYRIAC PHILOLOGY : M MODERN SYRIAO. 


Grammars . 

Noeldeke, Theodor Grammatik d. neusyrischen Sprache in Kurdistan 
Stoddard, Rev. D.T. [Ain.] Grammar of Modern Syriac Language 

803 


14 /- 8 * Leipzig 

10/6 8° New Haven 


62 


75 


67 

67 


68 

55 
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SYRIAC LITERATURE. 


[Semitic 


K §§ 112-113 


112. SYBIAC LITEEATUEE. 


Bibliography. 

Nestle, Prf. E. 


Litteratura Syriaca 


\r epr.fr. his Brevis Ling. Syr. Gram.] 2/- $8° Berlin 


History and Criticism. 


Cardahi, P. G. 
de Lagarde, P. A. 
Merx, A. 

Wright, Prf. William 


Liber Thesauri de Arte Poetica Syrorura 10/6 8° Rome 

Analecta Syriaca, 21/-; Appendix 2/6 8° Leipzig 

Historia artis grammaticae apud Syros [Abhand. Kunde ML.] 15/- r8° „ 

— article Syriac Literature, in Encyclo. Brit., vol. xxii. 30/- 4 0 Black 


59J 


75 


Collections. 

Cureton, Rev. W. [ed.] Ancient Syriac Documents 

,, Spicilegium Syriacum o.p. [w. 

Remains of Bardesan. Meliton, Ambrose and Mara Bar Serapion, w. English trss. 

Land, J. P. N. [ed.] Anecdota Syriaca collegit, edidit, explica vit, 4 vols. 


[w. English tr.]3i/6 4 0 Williams 

' ’• *5/-] r 8* „ 

67/6 4* Leyden 


87 


64 

55 


L: Symbolae Syr., 14/- '60 ; U.: Joannis Episc. Ephes., 17/- '68 ; iii.: Zachariae Episc. MltyL, 18/- *70 j hr.j Otia Syriaca. (8/6 j 6 . 

Biblical Codices — v. A § 17. 

Apocryphal Scriptures —v. A § 19. 

Ecclesiastical Law . 

de Lagarde, P. A. [ed.] Reliquiae Juris Eccles. Antiq. Syriace 

Historians . 

Baethger, Fried, [ed. and tr.] Fragmente syrischer u. arab. Historiker 

Texts and Translations. 


12/- r 8° Leipzig 


[Abhandl. f. K. d. ML.] 7/6 8” Leipzig 


62-75 

57 

84 


Abd-iachouda Essonbaoni Jardin de D&ices, hrsg. P. G. Cardahi [verse] 

Addai the Apostle, Doctrine of : text and tr. Dr. G. Phillips 7/6 

Alexander the Great, Hist, of: being Syriac versions of Pseudo- Callisthenes % ed. with tr. and notes, 

E. A. W. Budge 25/- 

Homilies of : ed. Prf. W. Wright, vol. i. [text] 42/- 

„ „ German tr. G. Bert, w. notes 8/- 

Chronicon Syriacum e Codd. MSS. emend, adnot., etc. 36/— 

CEuvres Grammaticales, ed. Abbe Martin, 2 vols.; w. French notes 25/- 
Die Schatzhohle, 2 pts. [w. the Arabic version and Germ, tr.] 28/- 


Aphraates 

»* 

Barhebraeus, Greg. 


Bezold, Carl [ed.] 
Book of the Bee : 
Clementis Romani 


ed., fr. Lond., Oxon., and Munich MSS., E. A. W. Budge 
Recognitiones Syriacae, ed. P. A. de Lagarde 
„ ,, Epistolae binae de Virgin itate, ed. J. T. Beelen 

Cureton, Rev. W.[ed.&tr.] History of Martyrs in Palestine 

„ ,, [ed.] Remains of a very ancient Recension of the 4 Gospels 

„ ,, [ed.&tr.] Ignatian Epistles in Syriac, Greek, Latin and English 

Ebed-Jesu Sobensis 
Elia of Sobhi 


[w. tr.] 21/- 


Beyruth 
Triibner 

Camb. Press 
Williams 
Leipzig 
Paris 

t» 

Leipzig 
Clar. Press 


Ephraemi Syri 


Isaac Antiocheni 
John of Ephesus 
Joshua the Stylite 

M »» 

Kalilag and Damnag 


[w. tr.] 10/6 

3°/- 

.... . [»• tr.] 31/6 

Carmina Selecta, ed. H. Gismondi [text and Lat. tr.] 3/6 

Turas Mamlfl Surjiji, ed. and tr. J. H. Gottheil [a treat, on Syriac gram.] 12/- 
Carmina Nisibena, ed. Dr. W. Bickel [w. prolegom. and gloss.] 16/-; red. to 6/- 


20/- r 8 3 Leipzig 
14/- 8° Louvain 

8° Williams 

4° » 

4 0 Oxford 
8° Triibner 
8 ° Berlin 
x 8 ° Leipzig 


Carmina Selecta, ed. Hahn + Seiffert 4/- 8* 

Hymni et Sermones, ed. T. J. Lamy, v. i. 17/-; ii. 30 /-; iii. 12/6 [w. Lat. tr. & notes] 4 0 Malines 82 
Histoire de Joseph [poem in 10 bks., hitherto inedited] 8/- 8° Paris 

Opera Omnia: Syriac text, ed. W. Bickell, pt. i. 12/- ; ii. 14/- 8° Giessen 

Ecclesiastical History, pt. iii., ed. [in Syriac] Rev. W. Cureton 30/- 4 0 Oxford 

Chronicle of [a.d. 507] : w. tr. and notes Prf. W. Wright 10/6 8° Camb. Press 

,, [“A.D. 515”]: ed. w. Fch. tr. Abb£ P. Martin 9/- 8° Leipzig 

Syriac text, ed. Bickell ; w. Germ, tr., w. intro. Th. Benfey 24/- 8° „ 

The Fables of Bidpai (Ptlpay). For Hebr. version, v. K I 118 ; for Persian version, *. K i 134. Anvari Soheili. 

Syriac text, tr. fr. the Arabic, ed. Prf. Wm. Wright 21/- 8° Triibner 

,, „ tr. w. notes Prf. I. G. N. Keith-Falconer 7/6 8° Camb. Press 

Contains a valuable prefatory account of the literary history, various tests, etc., of the fables. 


in prep. 
76 

90 

69 

88 

90 

72 

86; 88 
86 
61 

I 6 

61 

58 

49 

88 

87 

66 

o 25 

; 87; 90 

87 

73; 76 
53 
82 

76 

84 

85 


Folk-tales, Proverbs, etc.— for some specimens, v. b § 27* 


113. PHOENICIAN and CARTHAGINIAN PHILOLOGY and INSCRIPTIONS. 


Dictionary. 

Levy, M. A. 

Grammar, etc. 

Judas, A. C. 
Schroder, P 


Phonizisches Worterbuch 


2/6 8° Brtslau 


£tude de la Langue Phonic, et la Lang. Libyque ; 32 pi. 27/- 4° Paris 

Die phonizische Sprache ; 22 pi. [grammar and specimens] 14/- 8* Halle 
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64 


47 

69 
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Alphabet. 

•Lenormant, Fr. 
de RougA, Em. 

Miscellaneous Essays. 


Essai sur la Propagation de 1 * Alphabet Ph6nicien, vols. i.-ii. (i) 
Memoire sur l’Origine Egyptienne de l’Alphabet Phenicien ; 3 pi. 


Levy, M. A. 

Inscriptions 

British Museum 
Derenbourg, J. 
Euting, J. [ed.J 

»» »» [®^*3 

Gesenius, W. [ed.] 
Kampf, S. J. [ed.j 
Praetorius, F. 
Renan, Ernest 
de Vogu£, Cte. 

Carthaginian . 

Euting, J. [ed.] 


Phonizische Studien, 4 pts. 


K §114 


32/- i 8° Paris 74 J 75 

8/6 8 ° „ 74 

56-70 


8/6 8 ° 

13/- 8° Breslau 


— v. also K § 105 : Semitic, s.v. Inscriptions. 

Inscriptions from Carthage [researches of Nathan Davis 1856-58] 25/- f° British Museum 

Notes Epigraphiques [10 notes, chiefly on Phoenician inscripp.] 3/6 8° Paris 

Punische Steine ; 46 f° pi. 15/- r 8° St. Petersburg 

Sechs Phonikische Inscriften aus Idalion ; 3 pi. 4/- 4® Strassburg 

Scripture Linguaeque Phoeniciae Monumenta, 3 pts.; 48 pi. 50/-; red. to 16/- 
Phoniz. Epigraphik: Grabschrift Eschumunazar’s [w. Germ, tr.] 3/- 

Beitrage zur Erklarung der himjarischen Inschriften, 3 pts. 4/6 

’ “ ' ‘ ~ ‘ ' £7 


La Mission de Phenicie ; 70 pi. 
Melanges d’Archeologie Orientale ; pi. 


Sammlung der carthagischen Inschriften, vol. i.; 208 pL 


20/- 


4“ Leipzig 
8* Prague 
8° Halle 
f° Paris 
8 ° „ 


60/- 4 0 Strassburg 


63 

77 

7 1 

75 

37 

75 

74 

74 

69 

83 
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Dictionaries. 


•Badger, Dr. G. P. 
Beaussier, M. 
Belot, Phe J. B. 
Catafago, J. 
Cherbonneau, A. 

»> it 

Dozy, R. 

Freytag, G. W. 
Gasselin, Edouard 


[classical and modem] £4. r 4® 
[modern Arabic] 42/- 4° 

4 ° 
8 ° 
8 ° 
8 ° 
r 4 ° 
4 ° 
4 r 


Paul 

Algiers 

Beyrout 

Quaritch 

Paris 


Salmon^, H. A. 
Steingass, F. 
Wahrmund, A. 


81 

87 

90; 90 
[ 58 ] 73 
76 
72 

Leyden 77— S I 

Halle 30-37 J 37 

Parts 80-90 in prog. 

,, 46 J 60 

Williams 63-89 
Triibner 7 1 

•• 90 

W. II. Allen 84; 89 
Giessen [ 74 » 75 » 77]87 

» [75187 


English- Arabic Lexicon 
Dictionnaire Pratique Arabe-Fran9aise 
Dictionnaire Fran9ais- Arabe, 2 pts. 

English and Arabic Dictionary, 2 vols. [Arab. -Eng., Eng.-Arab.] 42/- 

Dictionnaire Arabe- Fran9aise, 2 vols. [written language] 20/- 

Dictionnaire Frantjais- Arabe 10/- 

Suppl&nent aux Dictionnaires Arabes, 8 pts. 130/- 

Lexicon Arabico-Latinum, 4 vols., 73/6; Abridged, I vol. 12/- 

Dictionnaire Fran9ais- Arabe, pts. i.-xl. ea. 3/- 

Kazimirski de Biberstein, A. Dictionnaire Arabe-Francais, 2 vols. 96/- r8° 

•Lane, E. W. Arabic-English Lexicon, der. fr. East, sources, ed. S. Lane- Poole ; 8 v. ea. 25/- r 4 0 

Newman, Prf. F. W. Dictionary of Modem Arabic, 2 vols. 21/- c 8° 

s. Anglo- Arabic Dictionary ; a. Anglo- Arabic Vocabulary ; 3. Arabo- English Dictionary. In Roman characters. 

Arabic-English Dictionary, 2 vols. 36/- p 8° 

Student’s Arabic-English Dictionary [tr.], 50/-; English-Arabic Diet. 28 /- 8° 

Ilandworterbuch d. Neu-Arabischen- Deutschen Sprache, 2 vols. 30/- 8° 

,, „ Handworterbuch d. Deutsch. u. Neu-Arabischen Sprache 10/- 8° 

These " zweite Auagaben * are merely reissues, with fresh title-pages, of the old stock of the first editions. 

Thomson- Wortabet, Prf. W. Arabic-English Dictionary 22/6 p 8° Triibner 88 

Zenker, Dr. J. H. Dictionnaire Turc- Arabe- Persan, 2 vols. £S 4° Leipzig 65; 70 

Native Dictionaries . 

A s’ Sih&h flT Logat, 2 vols. By Abu Nasr Ismail al Jauhari [d. 1007] [one of the most famous Arab, lex.] 105/- f 0 Bul&q 65 

Mohlt ul Mohit [“The Ocean of the Ocean ”]. By Butrus-al-Butsany, 2 vols. 168/- s f° Beyrout 66; 70 

„ Katr el Mohit [“A Drop from the Ocean”] : abridgment of above 84/- 8° ,, 67-70 

An Arabic dicti o n a r y explained in Arabic. Contains many special and technic terms not contained in other dictionaries. 

Grammars, etc. 

Caspari, C. P. 

Green, Maj. A. O. 

Howell, M. S. 

•Lansing, J. C. [Am.] 

Leitner, Dr. G. W, 

Newman, Prf. F. W. 

Palmer, Prf. E. H. 


de Sacy, Sylvestre 
Socin, Prf. A. 
Tien, A. 
Wahrmund, A. 
•Wright, Prf. W. 


Arabische Grammatik, ed. August Muller [v. also Wright, infra ] 10/- 8° Halle [44-48] 87 

Practical Arabic Grammar, pt. i. [for use of travellers] 7/6 c 8° Clar. Press [ ] 87 

Grammar of Classical Arabic Language, parts ii.-iii. 31/6 8° Allahabad 80 

These two parts fin 1 vol.) contain the Verb and the Particle. Part L is in prep. 

Arabic Grammar [of classical language] 8° Amer. Hebrew Soc., Chicago 87 

The best grammar for beginners, as Wright's is for more advanced students. 

Introduction to a Philosophical Grammar of Arabic 4/- 8° Lahore (Oriental Instit., Woking) 71 

Handbook of Modern Arabic 6/- 8° Triibner 66 

Grammar of Arabic Language 18/- 8° W. H. Allen 74 

The Arabic Manual : grammar, reader, etc. 7/6 s 8° ,, [81] 85 

Contains a condensed grammar of Classical and Modern Arabic, Readings and Exercises, Vocabulary. 

Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic Grammar [Simplified Grammars Ser.] 5/- c 8 9 Triibner [82] 85 

Grammaire Arabe, 2 vols. [important standard work] o.p. [w .£ 7 7/-] 8° Paris [30] 31 

Arabic Grammar [paradigms, liter., chrestom. and gloss.; in Engl.] 7/6 c 8° Berlin [85] 90 

Manual of Colloquial Arabic 7/6 f 8° W. H. Allen 85 

Praktisches Handbuch d. Neu-Arabischen Sprache, 2 vols. and key 20/- 8° Giessen [61] 86 

Grammar of Arabic Language, 2 vols. [orig. based on Caspari] 23/- 8° Williams [62] 74 ; 75 
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Language Spoken in Egypt and Syria. 


Sabbagh, Michail 
Spitta-Bey, W. 

Proper Names . 

Garcin de Tassy 

Chrestomathies. 

Amari, M. [ed.] 


Grammatik d. arabischen Vulgardialecte von Syrien u. Aegypten 
Grammatik d. arabischen Vulgardialects von Aegypten 


M&noires sur les Noms Propres et les Titres Musulmans 


4 /- 8° Stuttgart 

25/- r 8° Leipzig 


4/6 8° Paris 


86 

80 


[ ] 7 » 


Biblioteca Arabo-Sicula ; w. appendix, 2 vols., ea. 20/- ; appendix ii. 2/- 8* Turin [57-76] 80-81 ; 87 

An Italian tr. of Arabic texts contained in the pubns. of the Deutsche MorgcnLindische Gesellschaft. 


Arnold, F. [ed.] Chrestomathia Arabica, pt. i. [text] ; pt. ii. [glossarium] 

Birdwood, A. R. [ed.] Arabic Reading Book 

DERENBOURG+ Spiro, y 1 [eds.] Chrestomathie elem. de l’Arabe litteral 
FORBES, D. [ed.] Arabic Reading Lessons : extracts with vocabulary 

Girgas + Rosen, [eds.] Arabic Chrestomathy, 2 vols. 

Jacob, Georg, [ed.] Arabic Bible Chrestomathy : w. glossary 
Noldeke+ Muller, ^ [eds.] Chrestomathia Arabica Poetica 
de SACY, Sylvestre [ed.] Chrestomathie Arabe, 3 vols. [w. Fch 

Wahrmund, A. [ed.] Lesebuch in Neu- Arabischen Sprache, 2 pts. 

Wright, Prf. W. [ed.] Arabic Chrestomathy, vol. i. [texts] 

Inscriptions. 

Amari, M. [ed.] 

British Museum 
HalRvy, J. 

Muller, D. H. [ed.] 

Thomas, E. 

Manuscripts. 

Bibl. Nationale, Paris 
Berlin Roy. Lib. 

British Museum 
Escurial 
India Office 
Leyden Univ. 


<5/- 

sl- 

[w. glossary] 5/6 

l Sl~ 

•S/- 

3 /- 

[Porta Ling. Orient.] 
tT. and notes] o.p. [70. £4] 
[text and German tr.] 12/- 
7/6 


. Allen 


8 ° Halle 

c 8 ° W. II. 
s 8° Paris 
r 8 ° W. H. Alien 


53 

90 

85 

64 


8° St. Petersburg 75 ; 76 


c 8° Williams 
8° Berlin 
8° Paris 
8° Giessen 
8° Williams 


89 

90 

[06] 26-27 
[ ]8o 
70 


Epigrafi Arab, di Sicilia ; 10 pi. 

Inscriptions in Himyaratic Character 
Etudes Sabeennes : examen des Inscriptions 
Epigraphische Denkmaler aus Arabien ; 12 pi. 
Early Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals and Coins 


[w. 


Italian tr.] 45/— 

24 h 

12/6 

[reprint] 10/- 
7/6 


4* Naples 75 

f° British Museum 63 
8° Paris 75 

r 4 0 l^eipzig 89 

8° Triibner 74 


Collected Writings. 


Catalogues des MSS. Orientaux : Arabes, pts. i.-ii. [by McGuckin de Slane] ea. 15/- 4 0 Paris 83 ; 89 
Verzeichniss d. arab. Handschriften d. k. Bibl. zu Berlin, vol. i. [by W. Ahlwardt] 20/- 4 0 Berlin 87 
Catalogue of the Arabic MSS., 3 pts. 68/- f° Brit. Mus. 46; 52; 71 

Les Manuscrits Arabes, deents p. II. Derenbourg, vol. i. [ficole Lang. Orient. Viv.] 12/6 8° Paris 85 
Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. [by O. Loth] 21/- 4 0 Triibner 77 

Catal. Codd. Arab. Bibl. Acad. Lugd.-Bat., voL i. [by M. J.de Goeje-f M. T. 

Houtsma] 8/- 8° Leyden [62-73] 88 


Fleischer, H. L. 


Kleinere Schriften, vol. i. (2 pts.), 24/- ; ii., 20/- ; iii., 9 pi. 


20J- 8° Leipzig 85 ; 88 ; 89 


115. ARABIC LITERATURE. 


Bibliography. 

Hasan ein Mohammed [ed.] Katalogder arabischen Werke dervicek. Bibl. Kairo,vol.i.[in8or9vols.]6/- r 8° Cairo 88 in prog. 
Wustenfeld, F. Die Uebersetzungen arab. Werke in d. Latein. seit d. 11 Jahrh. 5/- 4 0 Gottingen 77 


History of Literature. 


Arbuthnot, F. F. 
Dozy, R. 

Hammf.r-Purgstall 


Arabic Authors : a manual of Arabian History and Literature 10/- 

Recherches sur Hiist. et litter, de l’Espagne p. 1 . moyen age, 2 vols. 17/- 

Literaturgeschichte der Araber, 7 vols. [a.h. 656-A.D. 1258] 168/- 


8° Quaritch 
8° Paris 
4 0 Vienna 


90 

[5-] 81 

56 


Grammarians . . 

FlOgel, G. Die grammatischen Schulen der Araber, pt. i. [Basra & Kufa] [Abhand. f. K. d. ML.] 6/6 8° Leipzig 62 


Historians. 
Wustenfeld, F. 
Philosophy 
Dieterici, F. 

ft ** 

>1 tt 

ft M 

»» N 

Dugat, G. 

Poets . 

Ahlwardt, W. 
Basset, R. 
Noldeke, Theodor 
v. Schack, A. F. 


Die Gesehichtsschreiber der Araber u. ihre Werke 12/- 8° Gottingen 82 

— v. also C § 2 : History of Philosophy, Generally. 

Propaedeutik der Araber, 4/6 ; Naturanschauung der ATaber 4/- 8° Berlin 65 ; 76 

Logik und Psychologie d. Araber, 7/6; Ant hropologie der Araber 8/- 8° ,, 68 ; 71 

Der Makrokosmos : Die Welt, 8/- ; Der Mensch 8/- 8° ,, 75 ; 76 

Lehre v. d. Weltseele, 8/-; Streit zwischen Mensch u. Thier 4/6 8° ,, 73 ; 58 

Der Darwinismus bei den Arabem [10 cent.] 3 i- 8° ,, 78 

Histoire des Philosophes et de Theologiens Musulinans [a.d. 632-1258] 6/6 8° Paris 78 


Ueber Poesie und Poetik der Araber , 4/- 4 ° Gotha 56 

La Poesie Arabe ante-islamique [Bibl. Orient. Elzevir.] 4/6 12° Paris 81 

Beitriige zur Kenntuiss der Poesie d. Alten Araber 6/- r 8° Hanover 46 

Poesie u. Kunst der Araber in Spanien und Sicilien, 2 vols. 9/- 8° Stuttgart [65] 77 
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Biography. 

Collectively. 

Apu Abdalla Dahabi Liber Classicorum Virorum, ed. F. Wiistenfeld 
Abu Zakariya Yahya EL-Nawawi Biographical Dictionary, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, 9 pts. 

Ibn Khallikan Lives of Illustrious Men: text ed. MacGuckin de Slane, vol. i. [all ] 

M ,, The same, Fch. tr. MacGuckin de Slane, 4 vols. 

Kitab al-Alghani, vols. i.-xx. ; vol. xxi. ed. R. E. Briinnow, pt. i., 12/- 

1 Mohammed . —for non-native lives of Mohammed % v. A § 13. 

Abou-’l-Fe‘da * Vie de Mohammed : Arabic text and Fch. tr. Desvergers 

• Al-Wakidy A 1 Maghazi : history of Mohammed’s Campaigns, ed. A. v. Kremer. 5 pts., ea. 2/- 8° Calcutta 

Ibn H ajar ' Biograp. Dictionary of Persons who knew Mohammed, vols. i.-iv., 4$ pts., ea. 2/- 8° „ 

Ibn Hischam Abd el-Malik Life of Mohammed, ed. F. Wiistenfeld: text, 21/- ; commentary, etc. 7/- 8° Gottingen 

>f ,, The same, German tr. G. Weil, 2 vols. 17/6 8° Stuttgart 04. 

Mis-chat-ul-Masabih, tr. Cpt. Matthews ; w. notes by Hughes 45/- r8° Calcutta. [09-10] 76* 

These traditions constitute the second authority of Mussulman law, and are regarded as a sort of supplement to the Koran. 

82 


10/6 

4 ° 

Gottingen 

33-34 

24/- 

8® 

H 

42-47 

42/- 

4 ° 

Paris 

38-42 

84/- 

4 ° 

9 f 

42-71 

8® 

Bul&q t ; 

Leyden 88 

15/- 

8° 

Paris 



in pro*. 
57 N§°. 


Speeches and Table-talk of Mohammad [tr.] 
— v.*K § 1 14, s.v. Native Dictionaries. 


4/6 1 8° Macmillan 


Poole, S. Lane- [tr.] 

Dictionaries 
Encyclopaedias. 

Atliar-ul-Adhar [“ Traces of Centuries ”—geog. and hist, diet.], in pts. ea. 7/6 4* 

liUTRUS-AL-BUTSANY [Arab encyclo. of univ. knowl.], vols. i.-ix. [to occupy 15 vols.] ea. 31/6 s f® Beyroutf&-&] in prog. 

Kitab-al-Fihrist [a literary encyclo.], by Abu TFarraj al Warrak, ed. Rddiger, 2 vols. 84/- i 8° Leipzig 71 ; 72 

Fiction, Proverbs, etc. 

Barlaam et Josaphat Extraits du Texte Grec et des Versions Arab, et Ethiop., 5/-; ed. H. Zotenberg 6/- 8* Paris 
Basim le Forgeron et Harun Er-Rachid, ed. Ct. C. de Landberg, pt. i. 5/- 8° Leyden 

The story of Basin the Smith in a Arab, versions (Egyp. and Syrian dialects) w. a French tr. 

Burckhardt, J. L. [ed. & tr.] Arabic Proverbs, illust. Manners of Modern Egyptians 18/- 

Freytag, G. W. [ed.] Proverbia Arabica, 3 vols. in 4 pts. [w. Latin trs.] o.p. [ 70 . 20/-] 

Kalilag and Damnag —for Syriac text, v. K § 112 ; for Hebrew, K § 1 18 ; for Persian, K § 134. 

Locman, Fables : text, w. French tr. and notes H. Derenbourg 2/- 

,, ,, text. ed. A. Cherbonneau [w. index] 1/6 

Qolyoobi ' Book of Anecdotes, ed. W. Nassau Lees 

Thousand and One Nights. Arabic Text, ed. Sir W. H. Macnaghten, 4 vols. 

Arabic Text, after Tunis MS., ed. Habicht + Fleischer, 12 vols. 

, „ Arabic Tex^ 4 vols. 

, ,, Arabic Text, ed. P. A. Salhani, vols. i.-ii. 

, „ tr. Cpt. Sir R. F. Burton [unexpurgated], w. notes ; 10 vols. and 6 suppl. vols. r 8° 

[w. f 25] pr. prin. “Benares v [= London] 85-88 
, „ . The same, expurgated by Lady Burton, 6 vols. 63/- 8° Waterlow 87-88 

, tt ' tr* John Payne, 9 vols. and 3 suppl. vols. r 8° Villon Soc. 82-84 

ilso Alatddin end the finchanted Lamp and Zrin ul Asnam , tr. by PAYNE, 95/- 8* Villon Society This is tr. fr. ZOTENBERC’S cdn. of same in Trams. 

Acad . d. Inscrifp. [150 reprinted, 6/- 8* Paris ’88], wh. coats, an cxccll. account of the MSS. and literature of the Arab. Nights. 

, ,, tr. E. W. Lane, jed. S. Lane-Poole, 3 vols. ; ill. ea. 7/6 8° Chatto [39-41] 77 

, ,, The New Arabiarf Nights, tr. W. F. Kirby 3/6 c 8° Sonnenschein 83 

Comprizing tales not included in LANE'S or Galland’s translations. There have been several English translations of portions (usually the same) of this 
work, notably those of Foster [1802], BeaUMuNT [ iSfio], SCO IT [1811), LAMltE [ibao^ Cheap editions from 1/- upwards. 


[••Ah! Laila.") 


8 ° 
8 ° 

12 ° 
12 ° 
5 /- 8° 
60/- r 8° 


Quaritch 

Bonn 

Berlin 

Paris 

Calcutta 


S6 

88 

f 3 °l 75 

31 - 43 

5 ° 

88 

56 

32- 42 

25-43 


96/- 12° Breslau 
63/- 4 ° Cairo A. H. 1 279 [=1862] 
ea. 5/- p 8° Bey rout 88 ; 89 in prog . 


„ ,, iibers. Dr. G. Weil, 4 vols.; 718 ill. 

Geography and Travels. 

Collection. 

Bibliotheca Geographica Arabica, ed. J. de Goeje, vols. i..-v. 

Individual Writers . 

Abulfeda, Ismael ben 


14/- 4 0 Stuttgart [39-41] 89 


75/- 8“ Leyden 


71 sqq. 


j' 

Abu Obeid el-Bekri 
• Al-Beruni [A 973] 

** »» 

Cazvvini, 

J t 

Chems-ed-Din 
. »» 

Edrisi, 

Faris f.l Shidiac 
Ibn Batoutah 
Ibn Jubair 

JACUT, 


Ali [A 1273] Geographic : text, ed. Reinaud + MacGuckin de Slane ! 45 /“ 8° Paris 

The same : French tr. Reinaud -f Stan. Guyard, w. notes & ill. 2 v. in 3 4^/- 8° ,, 

Geographical Dictionary, ed. F. Wiistenfeld. 4 vols. * 37/— 4 0 Gottingen 

India : its relig., liter. , astron., etc. : text, ed. Prf. E. Sachau [Ind. Off. Pub.] 63/- r 4 0 Tiiibner 
The same, tr. w. preface Prf. E. Sachau, 2 vols. [Oriental Series] 36/- p 8® ,, 

Cosmography : text, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, 2 vols. 24/- 8® Gottingen 

The same : German tr. H. Ethe, vol. i. 11/- r 8® Leipzig 

Cosmography : text, ed. A F. Mehren 10/- 4® St. Petersbttrg 

The same : French tr. ll/6 8® Leipzig 

Description de TAfrique et de VEspagne. ed. R. Dozy+J. de Goeje [w. Fch. tr.] 16/- r 8® Leyden 
Description of Malta and Geography of Europe : text 16/- 8® Tunis 

Voyages: text, w. Fch. tr. Defremery-f Sanguinetti, 4 vols. 27/6 8* Paris 

Travels : text, fr. Leyden MS., ed. Prf. W. Wright 12/- 8® Leyden 

Geograp. Diet., ed. F. Wiistenfeld, 6 vols. [fr. MSS. at Berl., Petersb , Paris ] £9 8® Leipzig 

• * 807 


40 

48 

76-77 

87 

89 

48; 56 
69 
66 

74 

66 

62 

58-59 

52 

66-73 
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Krem^r, A. [ed.] Description de TAfrique du 6e Siicle de l’H^gire : text 6/6 8* Vienna • . 52 

Lexicon Geographicum, e II. Cod. Arab., ed. Juynboll + Gaal, 6 vols. 50/- 8* I*eydm 49-64 

Van der Lith Livre d. Merveilles de l’lnde p. Capitaine Bozorg. ed. M. Devic ; facs. miniatures 21 /- 4 0 Leyden 83-86 

Grammarians. 

Ibn Djanah (Abou *L Walid Merwan) Opuscules et Traitfe Grammaticaux, ed. J. + H. Derenbourg 12/6 8* Paris • 80 

Ibn Hicham Traits de Flexion et Syntaxe Arabe, trad. A. Goguyer 10 /- 8° Leyden 87 

Sibawaihi, Kitab Sibouya, ed: H. Derenbourg, vols. i. — ii. (1) 25/- 8° Paris 81 ; 86 

History. 

Collections. 


Qaethgen, Fried, [ed. & tr.] Fragments syrischer u. arab. Historiker [Abhand. f. K. d. ML.] 7/6 
• Fragments Histor. Arab., ed. J. de Goeje+P. de Jong. vols. i.— ii. 29/6 

L: Kitabo 1-Oyun. 16/- ; ii. - Tadjaribo 1-OmamL by Ibn Maskowalh. 13/ft. 

■'"Abulfeda, Ismael ben-Ali [b. 1273] His tori a Ante-Islamitica, ed. H. O. Fleischer 9/- 

• . Abd-el-Rahman el Djabarti Chroniques du : French tr. 10/- 

^ Aboul-Ghazi qEHADOUR Khan Hist of Mogols and Tatars: text & Fch. tr. Bar. Desmaisons, 2 v. 10/6 
Abd *ol WXHinal Marrekoshi History of Almohades and of Spain, ed. R. Dozy 


’ A li 

v: 


8° Leipzig 
4 ° Leyden 


«4 

69; 72 


4° Leipzig 31 

8° Paris 89 

8° St. Petersburg 71 ; 74 


Aboul-MAhjl$IN 
Al- Bon dari 
Al-Hariri 


Al-Makkari 

de Gayangos, P. 
Al-Waqidi 
Fournel, H. [ed.] 
Ibn Abi Zer* 

Ibn Adhari 
Ibn-al-Athiri 
Ibn-Coteiba 
Ibn Ed-Din 


8/6 8* Leyden 


Annales, ed. Juynboll + Matthes, 2 vols. [annals of Kings of Egypt]*$o/- r 8° 

Hist, des Seldjoucides de l’lraq, ed. M. T. Houtsma 5/- 8° „ 

Les Stances de, ed. Silvestre de Sacy, revue Reinaud *f Derenbourg, 2 v. 33/- 4® Paris 

Durrat-al-Gaww&s, ed. H. Thombecke 18/- 8° Leipzig 

Assemblies of, tr. w. intro, and notes T. Cbenery 18/- ; red. to 10/- 8° Williams 

Analectes sur l’Hist. andLitt. des Arabes d’Espagne, ed. Dozy+Dugat + Krehl 
+ Wright, 2 vols. 110/- 

Hist. of Moham. Dynasties of Spain, 2 v. [=tr. of pts. of Makkari] [w. 42/-] 

Futuh ul Sham, ed. W. N. Lees, 9 pts. [conq. of Syria] ea. 2/- 

Les Berbers : text, vol. i. [conq. of Africa by Arabs] 25/- 4 0 Paris 

Annales Regum Mauritaniae, ed. C. J. Torn berg, 2 vols. [w. Latin tr.] 42/- 4 0 Upsala 

History of Africa and _Spain, w. French intro. R. Dozy, 2 vols. 30 /- 8° Leyden 

~ 174 /- r 8° Upsala 


[ ] 81 
55J 61 
89 
47 i 53 
7 * 
67 

4° Leyden 55 ; 61 

4° Orient Tr.Fd.40; 43 
8° Calcutta 


75 

43 ; 45 
48; 5 1 
51-76 



8 A- 

r 8® 

Gottingen 

5 ° 

[text] 

15 h 

4 ° 

Leyden 

88 


15/- 

8® 

Gotha 

60 


22/6 

8° 

Leyden 


1670] 

12 6 

8° 

Phris 

- 88 

12/6 

8 ® 

M 

76 


8 ° 


Chronicon, ed. C. J. Tornberg, 14 vols. 

Handbook of History : text, ed. F. Wustenfeld, 2 pts. 

Conquest of Syria and Palestine, ed. Ct. C. de Landberg, vol. i. 

Ibn-Etthiqthaqa Elfachri History of Islam. Kingdom, ed. W. Ahlwardt 
Ibn Wadhih Historiae, ed. M. T. Houtsma, 2 vols. 

Mohambd Esseghir ben Elhadj Nozet-Elhadj, ed. O. Houdas [hist, of saad. dyn. 151 
Moudjir-ed-Din Histoire de Jerus. et Hebron : French tr. H. Sauvaire 

Tabari Chronique : French tr. by H. Zotenberg, 4 vols. 32/6 

„ Annales, ed. J. Barth + Th. Noldeke + O. Loth + E. Prym, etc . , 3ser., v. i.-xvi. 165/- 8® Leyden’] 8-90 inprog. 

„ Geschichte der Perser u. Araber z. Zeit d. Sasanider, iibers. Th. Noldeke 12/- r 8° „ 79 

Composed In Arabic In so cent. It Is the oldest general history In Mahomedan literature, and is of special importance for the history of the conquest of Persia by the Arabs. 

Oratory. 

Mbhbbn, A. F. [ed.] Rhetorik der Araber [selections ; Arabic texts] 14 /-• 8* Copenhagen 

Philosophy and Religion-^. also Biogr. of Mohammed, supra t and A § 13 : Mohammedanism and Hist, of Islamism. 
Al-Farabi [Alpharabius] Leben und Schriften. v. M. Steinschneider 8/- 4® St. Petersburg 

Philosophische Abhandlungen, hrsg. F. Dieterici [fir. Lond.y Leyd., & Berl. MSS.] 5/- 8° Leyden 


67-74 


53 


Aver roes 


Munich 
Pisa 


69 

90 

59 

7 * 


Philosophic und Theologie, ed. J. Muller 12/- 

„ Commento medio alia Poetica di Aristotele, .ed. F. Lasinio, vols. i.-ii. 19/6 

Arabic text, w. notes and appendix ; Hebr. tr. by TpDROS TODROSI ; I tali a n tr. by LASINIO, w. index. 

Renan, Ernst Averroes et l’Averroisme [historical essay] 6/6 

Bokhari, Abn Abdallah Muhammed Jami’u s*Sahth, 4 vols. . 93/- 

The great body of canonical traditions, reverenced almost equally with the Koran by orthodox Moslemin. 

lkhwanu s-Safa [“ Brothers of Purity”] o.p. [w. 50/-] r 8° Calcutta 1263 [=1846] 


8° Paris 
4° Leyden 


61 

62-66 


The Arabic original «f the Hindustani bk. to-named by Prf. Forbes [t>. K § 37J- 

10th cent, and this is 


The I kwanu -s-Safa were a society of thinkers and writers flourishing about end 
one of their treatises. 


Koran ’with comm, of Al-Zamakhshari, ed. W. Nassau Lees, 2 vols. 

„ Arabic text : crit ed. G. Fliigel 

99 • ' „ ed. Prf. G. M. Redslob 

„ English Trans. by Geo. Sale, w. notes; new ed. w. addiis. fir. Salvary’s version 

ff 99 „ ,, J. M. Rod well, with notes [arranged in chronolog. order] 12/- 8° Quaritch 

• 99 n „ [Qur'an] by Prf. E. H. Palmer, pts. i.-ii. [Sacr. Bks. of East ; w. val. intro.] ea. 10/6 8° Clar. Press 

99 „ „ Selections, tr. E. Lane, ed. S. Lane- Poole [nephew; Orient. Ser.] 9/- p 8° Triibner 

„ Extracts tr. Sir W. Muir : with the texts 3/6 c 8® „ 

,, French Trans. trad. M. Kasimirski 3/- s 8° Paris 

„ German ,, iibers. Friedrich Riickert, hrsg. Aug. MUUer 4/- 8® Frankfort 

99 „ „ „ L. Ullmann * 2/- l6° Bielefeld 

„ Analysis by J. La Beume, sub tit. Le Koran analyst [fr. Kasimirski’s tr. ; Bibl. Orient.] 17/- 8® Paris 

„ Commentary on the Quran, by E. M. Wherry, 4 vols. [w. Sale’s tr. ; Oriental Ser.] 48/- p 8® „ 

tt ,, „ Coran, Beidhawi’s, in Latin, ed. H. O. Fleischer, 2 vols. 52/6 4® Leipzig . 

„ Concordantiae Coran i Arabicae, by G. Fliigel • 15/- 4 0 ,, 
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108/- r 4 0 Calcutta 56-61 

20/- 4 0 Leipzig [58] 81 

17/- 4° Paris [68] 80 

8/- 8° Ward &Lk.[ 1734] 77 

[61] 76. 
80 ; 82 

143 ] 79 
80 


* 76 
82-86 

44 M 8 

42 
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Koran' Dictionary and Glossary of the Koran, by Maj. J. Penrice 


History of 
>» 

Introduction to 


Geschichte des Qor&n’s. By Theodor Noldeke 
— article Koran, in Encyclo. Brit., vol. xvi. 


Poetry. 

Collections. 

Ahlwardt, Prf. W. [ed.] The Divans of the Six Ancient Arabic Poets : text 

Eanabiga. Asttua, Thusftur. Zuhair, Alquama, Imruolgaia. 

Translations . 

Clouston, W. A. [tr.] Arabian Poetry, translated 

Garcin de Tassy [tr.] All^goires, Recits, etc., de l’Arabe, Persan, Hindustani et Turc 





K §116 

ai£- 

4 ° 

Paul 

73 

6/- 

8° 

Gottingen 

60 

3 0/- 

4 ° 

Black 

83 

] 1/6 

16° 

Bielefeld 

[ 44 ] 78 

12 /- 

8 ° 

Triibner 

70 


Lyall, C J. [tr.] 

Individual Writers. 

Abu-l’-Waud 
Abu Nowas 
Abu-Teman l b . 806] 


8° priv.prin ., Glasgow 8 1 
10/- 8° Paris [ ] 76 


Ancient Arabic Poetry, translated ; w. intro. & notes [chiefly pre-Islamic] 10/6 f 4 0 Williams 


85 


Moslim ibno ’l-Walid al-Ancari cogn. Cairo-’l-ghawani Poetae Diwan, ed. J. de Goeje 23/- 4 0 Leyden 75 
Diwin, ed. W. Ahlwardt, 4 /- ; Germ. tr. A. v. Kremer 4/- 8° Greifsivald 61 ; Vienna 55 

Hamasa, ed. G. W. Frey tag, w. Latin tr. Bonn 28-51 


Bbha bd Din Zoheir 


German tr. Friederich Ruckert 

Poems, ed. w. tr. Prf. E. H. Palmer, voL i. [text] ; vol. ii. [metrical tr.] ea. 10/6 c 4 0 Camb. Press. 
,, Divan de, ed. Stanislas Guyard [variants; complement to above] 2/6 8° Paris 

Carmina Hudsailitarum, ed. J. C. Kosegarten, vol. i. [text] 15/— 4 0 Grief swald 


Hamas ah 

Hatim Tai [6 cent.] 
Ibn-el-Arabi 
Ibn Faridh 


Jami, Mulla 
M o* Allakat 
Mutanabbii 
Nabiga Dhobyani 


Arabic Poems, ed. Ahmad + Rabbani 15/- r 8° Calcutta 

Carmina Arabica, cum Tebrisii Scholiis, ed. G. Freytag, 2 vols. 80/- 4 0 Bonn 

Diwan of, ed. R. Hassoun ; ill. 3/6 4 0 Triibner 

Divan Ferazdak : text, ed. R. Boucher, 4 pts. [w. Fch. tr.] ea. 12/6 ; red. to 12/6 the set 4 0 Paris 
Taijet [“ Book of Love ”] : text and German tr. Hammer- Purgstall 10/- 4 0 Vienna 

Diwin, and Commentary : text ed. Rochaid Ed-Dahdah 25/- r 8° 

Salaman U Absal, ed. F. Falconer [allegor. romance] 7/6 4 0 


Septem Carmina Antiquissima, ed. F. A. Arnold 
Carmina, cum comm. Wihidii, ed. F. Dieterici, 5 pts. 
Diwin : text, with French tr. H. Derenbourg 
Schemeil, Emin Ibrahim El Mubtaker, or First Bom : text 
Uewa Ibn Alward Diwin : text, German tr., and notes Th. Noldeke 


15/- 

% 


Paris 
Triibner 
Leipzig 
4” Berlin 
8° Paris 
4 0 Beyrout 
4 0 Gottingen 


46 
76 

83 

54 

. 56 

* 8 ; 51 

7°-7S 

54 

55 
So 
60 

58-61 

69 

70 
64 


Proverbs 

Science 


t>. B § 27. 

v. also Geography, supra. 


Abd-er-Rezzag-ed-Djrzairy Kachef-er-Roumoflz : Fch. tr., w. notes [treat, on medical matters] 8/6 8° 

Dawud al Hakim [16 cent.] Tezkiret Uli ui Albab, 4 vols. [a medical encyclo.] 70/- r8° 

Ibn-al-Awwam Kitab-al-Felahah [ M Book of Agriculture ”], ed. Clement- Muller, vol. i. 8/6 8° 

Mohammed Ben Musa Algebra : text, w. English tr., ed. F. Rosen 8° 

History of Medicine. 

Leclkrc, L. Histoire de la M&ecine Arabe, 2 vols. 17/- 8° Paris 


Paris 75 

Bul&q A. H. 1288 
Paris 64 

Oriental Trsl. Fd. 31 


76 


116. ETHIOPIC PHILOLOGY (OEEZ, AMHARIO, TIGRE, TIGRINA). 


Ethiopic [Geez]. 


Dictionary . 
Dillmann, A. 
Grammar , etc. 
•Dillmann, A. 

Konig, E. 

Praetorius, F. 

Chrestomathy . 
Dillmann, A. [ed.] 
/Manuscripts. 
Biblioth£que Natl., Paris 
British Museum 
•* »» 


Lexicon Linguae Aethiop. cum indice latino, 3 vols. £4 4* Leipzig 62-65 

Grammatik der athiopischen Sprache 14 /- 8° Leipzig 57 

Neue Studien iib. Schrift, Aussprache u. Formenlehre d. Aethiopischen 12/- 8° „ 77 

Grammatica Aethiopica : cum paradigmis, chrest. and gloss. 6/-; Germ. tr. 6/- s 8° Berlin 86 ; 86 

Christomathia Aethiopica, edita et glossario explan. 9/- 8* Leipzig 66 

Catalogue des MSS. fohiopiens [by H. Zotenberg] 12/6 4* Paris 77 

Catalogue of the Ethiopic MSS. 10/- f° British Museum 47 

Catalogue of the Ethiopic MSS. acquired since 1847 j 13 pi. [by Prf. Wm. Wright] 28/- 8° „ 77 
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Literature. 

Adam’s Kampf : oder das christl. Adambuch d. Morgenlandes, ed. E. Trumpp 15/- 4 0 Munich 80 

Chronique de Jean, Eveque de Nikiou, ed. H. Zotenberg [w. French tr.; 7th cent.] 12/6 4 0 Paris 88 

Corpus Juris Abessinorum Ethiopic and Arabic text, ed. Dr. J. Bachmann, pt. i. [Jus connubii] 16/- 4 0 Berlin 90 in prog. 

Liber Jubilaeorum ed. A. Dillmann 18/- 4 0 Kiel 59 

Physiologus : Aethiop. Uebersetzung, ed. Fr. Hommel [w. German tr.] 16/- 8° Leipzig 77 

Edited from London, Paris, and Vienna MSS., with an historical introduction. 

Apocryphal Scriptures — v. A § 19, sw. Adam and Eve, Confl. of H. Apostles, Enoch, Hermas Pastor. 


Amharic [modern Ethiopic]. 
Dictionaries. 


d’ABBADIE, A. 

Dictionnaire de la Langue Amarinna 

40/- 

8° Paris 

8l 

v. Beurmann, M. 

Vocabulary of the Tigre Language : w. grammat. sketch Dr. A. Merx 3/6 

8° Halle 

68 

Isenberg, C. W. 

Dictionary of the Amharic Language, in 2 pts. 

£2 

4° Triibner 

41 

Grammars. 





Isenberg, C. W. 

Grammar of the Amharic Language 

21/- 

8° Triibner 

42 

Massaja, G. 

Lectiones grammaticales . . . linguae Amharicae 

20/- 

i 8° Paris 

67 

•Praetorius, F. 

Die Amharische Sprache, 2 pts. 

ea. 15/- 

4° Halle 

73; 79 

Tigr6 and Tigrifia [modem Ethiopic], 




Dictionary. 





v. Beurmann 4- Merx, 

” Vocabulary of the Tigr£ Language 

2/6 

8° Halle 

68 

Munzinger, W. 

Vocabulaire de la Langue Tigre [* Append, to Dillmann’s Lex . sE/h.] 3/- 

8° Leipzig 

65 

Grammars. 





Praetorius, F. 

Grammatik der Tigrifia Sprache in Abessinien 

13/6 

4° Halle 

72 

Schreiber, J. 

Manuel de la Langue Tigrai 

[for missionaries] 6/- 

8° Vienna 

87 


117. HEBREW and SAMARITAN PHILOLOGY. 

Generally. 


Delitzsch, Prf. Fried. The Hebrew Language viewed in the light of Assyrian research [tr.] 4/- 8° Williams 83 

Dictionaries — v . also K § 108 : Chaldee, s.w. ‘Davies, Furst. 

Furst, Dr. Julius Hebraisches Handworterbuch, 2 vols., 13/68°; Hebr. Schulworterbuch 3 /- 16° Leipzig 

•Gesenius, W. Heb. & Eng. Lex. to O.T., tr. [fr.Lat. 1829-58] w.addns.E. Robinson [Am.] 36/— r 8° Boston [44]^ 

There is also an edition by Dr. S. P. TREGELLES, which some prefer, nth edn. of orig., ed. MOhlau+Volck+Muller, 15/- r S° Lpxg. '9a 

Levy, Dr. J. Neuhebraisches Worterbuch iiber d. Talmud u. Midraschim, 4 vols. £7 7/- r 4 0 Leipzig 76-89 

Grammars and Exercise-books. 

Bickell, Gustav Outlines of Hebrew Grammar, tr. w. notes S.I. Curtiss, jun. [syntax poor] 3/- 8° Leipzig 77 

Bowman, T. A Hebrew Course [grammar, exercises, lexicon; elementary] 2 vols. 18/- 8° Clark, Edin. 79-82 

Davidson, Prf. A. B. Introductory Hebrew Grammar [w. good exercises ; elementary] 7/6 8° ,, ,, [74] 84 

*Gesenius, W. Hebrew Grammar, ed. Rodiger + B. Davies, tr. E. C. Mitchell [Am.] $1.50 8° Andover [74] 82 

*Green, Dr. W.H.[Ara.] Grammar of the Hebrew Language, 2 pts. ea. $2 New York[ 61] 89-90 

Kalisch, M. M. Hebrew Grammar : with exercises, pt. i. 12/6 [Key 5/-], ii. 12/6 8° Longman[62]78;[63]75 

Kennedy, Prf. J. Introduction to Biblical Hebrew [graduated instruction] 12/- 8° Williams 89 

Land, Prf. J. P. N. Principles of Heb. Grammar, tr. [fr. Dutch] R. Lane*Poole [syntax poor] 7/6 8° Triibner 76 

Leathes, Prf. Stanley Short Practical Hebrew Grammar : w. vocabulary [elementary] 7/6 c 8° Murray [68] 79 


Mason, P. H. Hebrew Exercise Book ; w. grammar of word-forms [conservative] 18/-; Key 4/6 8° Simpkin[73]76;[76]8o 

Strack, Prf. H. L. Heb. Gram, [tr.; w. exx., liter, and vocab.], 4/6; Paradigms, 6 d.; Addl. Exx. 1/6 8° Williams[86]88;87;88 

Samaritan . 

Nicholls, G. F. Grammar of the Samaritan Language : with extracts and vocabulary 6/- 12° Bagster n.d. 

Petermann, J. H. Brevis Linguae Samaritanae Grammatica 4/- 12° Berlin 73 

Syntax. 

Davidson, Prf. A. B. 

Ewald, Heinr. 

Muller, Prf. Aug. 

Tenses. 

Driver, S. R. Treatise on the Use of Tenses in Hebrew 7/6 f 8° Clar. Press. [74] 8v 

810 


Syntax of the Hebrew Language in prep. 

Syntax of the Hebrew Language, tr. Jas. Kennedy 8/6 8* Clark, Edin. 79 

Contains some 4.500 citations of illustrated passages fron. the Old Testament 

Outlines of Hebrew Syntax, tr. Prf. J. Robertson 6 /- 8° MacLehose, [83] 88 
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Accentuation. 


K §118 


Wickes, Dr. Wm. 

u >» 

Roots. 


Hebrew Accentuation of Poetical Books of Old Test. [Psalms, Prov., Job] 5/- 8° Clar. Press 

Treatise on Accentuation of the 21 Prose Books of Old Testament 10/6 8° „ 


Ibn Janah Book of Hebrew Roots, ed. A. Neubauer 

Synonyms. 

Girdlestone, Rev, R.B. Synonyms of the O.T.: their bearing on Christian faith and practice 
Tedeschi, Moise Thesaurus Synonymorum linguae hebraicae 


47/6 4 0 Clar. Press 

15/- 8° Longman 

3/6 r 8° Padua 


Serials. 


81 

87 

75 

£ 


Magasin fur d. Wissenschaft d. Judenthums, hrsg. A. Berliner + D. Hoffmann [quarterly] 12/- 8° Berlin *]$sqq. in prog. 

Monatsschrift fur Geschichte u. Wissenschaft d. Judenthums, ed. Z. Frankel, cont. H. Graetz [monthly] 

ann. 9/- 8° Krotoschin 51 sqq. in prog . 


Bibliography. 

Benjacob, I. A. 


Bodleian Lib., Oxon. 
British Museum 
Furst, Julius 
Lippb, Ch. D. 


118. HEBREW and SAMARITAN LITERATURE. 

Ozar Ha-Sepharim [“Treasury of Hebrew Books ”], 3 vols. [to 1863 ; in Hebrew] 20/- 8° Wilna 

Supplement and Alphabetical List of Authors, by Dr. Steinschneider, announced to appear in 1886. f Not pub. yet. 


80 


Catalogus Librorum Hebraeorum [by M. Steinschneider] £$ 

Catalogue of the Hebrew Books * [by J. Zedner] 25/- 

Bibliotheca Judaica, 3 vols. [in German] 42/- 

Bibliographisches Lexikon d. gesammt. jud. Litter.: 1880-87, 2 vols. 12/- 

History of Literature. 

Delitzsch, F. Zur Geschichte d. jiidischen Poesie [post-Biblical and modern] op. [w. 4/-] 

Furst, Julius Geschichte d. Biblischen Literatur u. Jiid.-Hellen. Schriftthums, 2 vols. 14/6 

Karpeles, G. Geschichte der jiidischen Literatur 1 8/6 

Kohn, S. Zur Sprache Literatur u. Dogmatik d. Samaritaner [Abh. f. K. d. ML] 1 2/— 

Meier, E. Geschichte der poetischen National -Literatur der Hebraer 9/- 

Nutt, J. W. Sketch of Samaritan History, Dogma and Literature 5/- 

Taylor, Isaac The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry [Bk. of Psalms, etc.] 10/6 

Manuscripts. 

Facsimiles of Hebrew MSS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxon. 

HARKAVY + STRACK,j^[eds.] Catalog der Handschriften d. k. Off. Bibl., Petersburg, vols. i.-ii. 16/- 

„ A. [ed.] Neu-aufgefundene Hebraische Bibelhandschriften ; 5 photo, tables 4/- 

Neubauer, A. [ed.] Catalogue of Hebrew MSS. in Bodleian Lib., Oxon. 73/6 

Palaeographical Society — v. K § 99. 

Schiller-Szinessy, S.M.fed.] Catalogue of Hebrew MSS. in Univ. Lib., Camb., vol. L [Bible] 9/- 


4 0 Berlin 52-60 

8® British Museum 67 


Leipzig 

Vienna 


8° Leipzig 
8 ° „ 

8° Berlin 
8 ° Leipzig 
8° Berlin 
8° Triibner 
8° Bell 


49-64 
81 ; 87 


, 36 

67:70 

86 


76 

56 

I 6 

61 


86 


8° Clar. Press 
r 8° St. Petersburg 75 ; 76 
4° ». 84 

4° Camb. Press 86 

8 ° 


76 

Steinschneider, M.[ed.] Die Hebraischen Handschriften in Miinchen 9/- i 4 0 Munich 75 

,, ,, Catalog der Hebr. MSS. in Hambg.,6/-; Verzeichn. d. Hebr. MSS. in Berlin r 8° JJambg. 78; Berlin 78 

Zotenberg, H. [ed.] Manuscripts H^breux et Samaritains de la Bibl Nat., Paris 12/6 4 0 Paris 66 

Biblical Codices (edited)— v. A § 17. 


Inscriptions. 

Moabite Stone. 

Facsimile : w. English tr. and commentary Dr. C. D. Ginsburg 10/6 8° Reeves & Turner 70 

Accounts , etc. 

Colenso, Bp. J. C. Lectures on the Pentateuch and the Moabite Stone 12/- 8° Longman 73 

King, Rev. Jas. Moab’s Patriarchal Stone : its story and teaching [quite popular] 3/6 c8° Bickers 78 

Kautsch + Socin, E. + A. Die Aechtheit d. Moabit. Altertiimer; 2 pi. [advoc. authenticity] 4/- 8° Strassburg 76 

Walsh, Bp. W. P. The Moabite Stone 1/6 c8° Dublin [72] 73 

in Algiers . 

Bloch, Isaac [ed.] Inscriptions Tumulaires d. anc. cimeti&res Israel d* Alger 4/6 8° Paris 88 

Texts and Translations. 


Kabbala — v. A § 12, s.v. Judaism. 

JCalilagand Damnag Hebrew edn. of R. Joel, ed. J. Derenbourg [fr.MSS. in Roy. Lib., Paris] r 8° Paris 84 

,, ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, Lat. tr. by John of Capua [13 cent.], ed.J. Derenbourg ,, 8- 

Undcr the titles " Dircctorium Humanae Vitae," and •• Parabolae Antiquorum Sapientium.” For Per,, version, v. K 1 134. tor Syriac, K § ia 

Midrash — v. A § 12. 

Mishnah — v. A § 12. 

Talmud — v. A § 12. 

Maimonides,Moscs[ii3I-I204] Guide to the Perplexed, tr. Dr. M. Friedlander, 3 vols. 31/6 8° Triibner 85 

A tr. of the Mareh Ntbuchim , by one of the most celebrated of the Jewish rabbis, a pupil of AVERRORS i the Arabian philosopher), and chief physiciaa 
to the Sultan of Egypt. A Latin tr. was pub. in 3 vols., 12/- s 4* Berlin 75. 

Miinz, I. Die Religionsphilosophie des Maimonides und ihr Einfluss, pt. i. i/6 8° Berlin 87 
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ARYAN PHILOLOGY: COMPARATIVE TREATISES. 


[Aryan 


K §S 119-120 


XVII. Hrean Gnbo*<Berman(c) {bbilolog?. 


Generally 

Bartholomae, Dr. Chr. 

»* M 

Df.lbruck, B. 

Fick, A. 

Papillon, T. L. 

Peile, T. 

Pezzi, Domenico 
'Schleicher, A. 

Schmidt, Johannes 
Univtrsal Philology 


119. ARYAN (a ) : COMPARATIVE TREATISES (a) GENERAL. 

— v. also K § 94 (esp. Whitney). 

Studien zur indogermanischen Sprachgeschichte, pt. i. [Indogerm. ss t etc.] 5/- 8° Halle 89 

Arische Forschungen, pt. i. 5/-; ii. 7/-; iii. 2/6 [v. K § 130] 8° „ 82 ; 86 ; 87 

Introduction to the Study of Language [tr.] 5/- 8° Triibner 82 

Gives a good account of the history and methods of com par. philoL of Aryan langs. of the " New School." 

Die ehemalige Spracheinheit der Indogermanen Europas 8/6 ; red. to 5/- 8° Gottingen 73 

Compendium of Comparative Philology 6/- c 8° Clar. Press [76] 82 

Philology [Literature Primers ; elementary]. 1/- 18 0 Macmillan 77 

Aryan Philol. acc. to most recent researches, tr. [fr. Ital.] by E.S. Roberts 6/- c 8° Triibner 79 

Compendium of Indo-European, Sanskrit, etc., Languages [tr.], 2 vols. 13/6 8° „ 74 ; 77 

L< Phonology. 7/6; U. : Morphology. 6/-. Somewhat antiquated, but indispensable. First edn. of original, 1861. 

Die Verwandtschaftsverhaltnisse der indogermanischen Sprachen i/6 8° Weimar 72 

><§96. 


78-81 


Magazines and Permanent Serials— v. also K § 95 : Magazines. 

BEZZENBERGER,Prf.A. [ed.] Beit rage zur Kunde der indogermanischen Sprachen, vols. i.-xv. ea. io >/- 8° Gottingen 77-88 in prog. 

Vote. L-x. may be had at the reduced price of £3 10/-. 

Osthoff + Brugmann, — [eds.] Morphologische Untersuchungen auf d. Gebiete d. indogerm. Sprachen 

vols. i.-iv. 27 /-, v. 7/- 8° Leipzig 

Represents the '* New School," Is not to be continued. VoL v. contains an index to the 5 vote. 

Zeitschrift fUr vergleichende Sprachforschung, ed. A Kuhn+Joh. Schmidt, vols. i.-xxx. 

[bi-mthly.] ann. 16 /- 8° Giitersloh 52-89 tn P ro 8 - 

Table. 

Attwbll, Prf. H. Table of the Aryan Languages, 7/6 4 0 ; as a wall map 10/- Williams 745 75 

Aryan and Semitic : Connection between— ». k $ 96. 

Greek and Latin Comparatively— ». k §§ 168-173. 

Aryan Peoples. 

d’ARBOls de Jubainville, H. Les Premiers Habitants de l’Europe, vol. i. 8/6 8* Pari) [ 1 89 

L: Cave-dwellers, Iberians, Pelasgians, Etruscans, Phoenicians; II. [Aryans]: Scythians, Thracians, Illyrians, Ligurians. 


v. Bradke, P. 
Brunnhofer, H. 
Diefenbach, L. 
Kuhn, A. 

Lassen, Chr. 

Morris, Charles [Am.] 
Muller, Prf. F. Max 
Penka, Karl 

»» »* 

Pictet, A. 

Kendall, Prc. G.H. 
Schrader, Dr. O. 
v. Spiegel, F. 
Taylor, Can. Isaac 


Ueber Methode u. Ergebnisse der arischen Alterthumswissenschaft 7/6 8° Giessen 

Iran und Turan : histor.-geograph. u. ethnograph. Untersuchungen 9/- 8° Leipzig 

Origines Europaeae : die alten Volker Europas, nebst ihren Sippen u. Nachbarn 10/- 8° Frankfort 
Zur altesten Geschichte des indogermanischen Volkes 8° Berlin 

— in his Indische Alterthumskunde — v. B § 14. 

The Aryan Race : its origin and achievements $1.50 I2 ° Chicago 

— in his Biographies of Words, etc. [ ut K § 120]. 

Origines Ariacae [anthropological ; “ Aryans come fr. N. Europe ”] 7/- 8° 

Die Iierkunft der Arier 5/6 8° 

Les Origines Indo-Europ^ennes : ou les Aryas primitifs., 3 v. [standard] 30 j- 8° 

The Cradle of the Aryans [first home in Scandinavia] 3/- 8° 

Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples [tr.] [lang. and culture] 21/- m 8° Griffin 
Die arische Periode und ihre Zustande 1 2 /- 8° Leipzig 


90 

89 

61 

45 

88 


Teschen 


Origin of the Aryans ; ilL 


«3 

86 

Paris [ 59 - 63 ] 78 
Macmillan 89 

90 

87 


[Contemporary Science Ser.] 3/6 c 8° Walter Scott 90 


120. ARYAN (*) : COMPARATIVE TREATISES 03) GRAMMAR. 


Generally. 

Bibliothek indogerman. Grammatiken, ed. F. BUcheler + B. Delbriick — ea. ent . separ. infra. 
Bopp, Fr. Vergleichende Grammatik, 3 vols. 


Sanscrit, Zeml, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian. Gothic, German, and Slavonic. The original standard work on Comparative Forms. Later researches have corrected 

some erroneous details. 


3 6/- 8* Berlin [33-52] 69-71 

hes have corrected 

Berlin 63 


Arendt, Sach- und Wortregister zu Bopp’s Ve rgl. Grammatik 

Grammaire Compare d. Langues Indo-eur., trad. Michel Breal, 5 vols. 

[a good tr.] 32/6 8° Paris [66-74] 88-90 

Comparative Grammar, tr. E. B. East wick, 3 vols. [a poor tr.] 31/6 8* Williams [45] 85 

812 
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♦Brugmann, Prf. Kari 


8° Strassburg 86; 88 


88 


K §120 

Elements of Compar. Grammar of Indo-Germ. Langs, [tr.], v. i [Intro, and 

Phonology] 18/- 8° Triibnei 88 

Sansc., Old Inn. (A rustic and O.-Pers.), O.- Armen., O.-Gk, Lat., Umbrian- Samnitic, O. -Irish, Gothic, O.-H. Germ.. Lith. A O. -Bulgarian. 

„ w Grundriss d. vergleich. Gramm, d. indogerm. Sprachen, vol. i., 14/-; vol. 

ii., pt. I 12/- 

„ — in his Griechische Grammatik [ut K § 175]. 

The Five School Languages . 

Hornemann, F. Gedanken u. Vorschlage zu e. Parallelgramm. d. 5 Schulsprachen 1/6 8° Hanover 

Sonnenschein, Prf. E. A. [ed.] Parallel Grammar Series [the 5 school langs.] ea. 3/- l6° Sonnenschein [87-90] 90 

English. French, German, Latin, Greek ; by various contributors. Each treated on a uniform and paraileL Other Aryan languages to follow. 

Chrestomathy . 

Schleicher, A. [ed ] Indogermanische Chrestomathie 8/- 8° Weimar 

Schrumpf, G. A. [ed.] A First Aryan Reader 7/6 c8° Nutt 

Specs, of Indie, Eranic, Armen.. Hellen., Alban., Italic, Teuton., Keltic, Baltic, Stavon., w. transUt, trss., and comma. 

Phonetics — v. also K § 98 : Phonetics : Generally. 

Ascou, Prf. G. J. Corsi di Glottologia [Sanscrit, Gk., Latin ; lectures] 7/- 8° Turin 

„ „ The same : German tr., sub tit. Vorlesungen iib. d. Vergleich. Lautlehre 4/6 8° Halle 

„ „ Studj Critici 8° Milan 

„ ,, The same : German tr., sub tit . Kritische Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft 10/6 8° Weimar 

,, ,, Lettera Glottologica 8° Turin 

Corssen, W. —fw his Aussprache der lateinischen Sprache — v. K § 202. 

Foy, K. — in his Lautsystem der griechischen Vulgarsprache 3/- 

Hubschmann, H. Das indogermanische Vocalsystem 4/6 

Die langen A E O in den Europaischen Sprachen 4/- 

Pav T av . sUrr&ef nf rtvin/i pal 'l maan T (it ( Up an ~ ' 


69 

90 


70 

71 

6l 

78 

8l 


Mahlow, Geo. 

Rutherford, Dr. W. G. Rex Lex : digest of princ. rel. *tween Lat., Gk. and Ang.-Sax. Sounds 
de Saussure, F. Syst&me primitif des Voyelles dans les Langues Indoeurop. 10/- 

Schmidt, Johannes Zur Geschichte des indogermanischen Vocalismus, 2 vols. 17 /- 

Schuchardt, Prf. H. Ueberdie Lautgesetze [antagonistic to “ new school”] 1 /- 

•Sievers, Ed. Grundziige der Phonetik [Hibl. Indogerman. Grammatiken] 5/- 

A recast of his Grundeiige der Lautfhysiolegie, pub. in 1876, and forming vol 1. of the Indogermanische Grammatiken series. 

•Sweet, Henry Primer of Phonetics [new edn. of Iidbk. of Phon. (77)] 3/6 c 8° Clar. Press 

A very good compendium, w. a phonetic account of most modern European languages, but spec. English, Fch., Germ., Lat.. Gk. 


8 ° Leipzig 
8° Strassburg 
8° Berlin 
8° Macmillan 
8° Leipzig 
8° Weimar 
8° Berlin 
8° Leipzig 


Die Sprachlaute im allgemeinen u. d. Eng., Franzos. u. Deutsch. 
Elemente d. Phonetik u. Orthoepie d. Deutsch., Engl. u. Franzos. 


Trautmann, Prf. M. 

Vietor, Prf. W. 

Grimm's Law . “ Lautverschiebung” 

Douse, T. Le Marchant Grimm’s Law : a study of the so-called Lautverschiebung 
Krauter, J. F. Zur Lautverschiebung 

Vemers Law . 

Conway, R. Seymour 


Sh 


8° Leipzig 
8° Heilbronn 


10/6 p 8° Triibner 
4/- 8° Strassburg 


79 

[79] si 

in prep. 

[79] 88 

7*; 75 

85 

[76186 
[77] 90 

84 

[84]8 7 


76 

77 


Etymology. 

Generally. 

Curtius. Prf. Georg 
Hehn, Victor 


Vemer’s Law in Italy 

An essay in the hist, of Indo-eur. sibilants. 


8° Triibner 


With a Dialect-Map of Italy by E. He A WOOD. 


— tn his Princip. of Gk. Etymology, to Prf. A. S. Wilkins + E. B. England, 2 v. 28/- 8° 
Wanderings of Plants and Animals 7/6 8° 

An account, chiefly etymological, of the migrations of plants and animals fr. the East to Europe. Full of research and erudite illustrations. 

Osthoff, Hermann Forschungen im Gebiete d. indogerm. nominalen Stammbildung, 2 pts. ea 6/- 8* Jena 

Dictionaries. 

Diefenbach, L. Lexicon Comparativum Linguarum Indogerman., 2 v. [rather antiquated] 27/- 8* Frankfort 

*FlCK, Aug. Vergleichendes Worterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, 4 vols. 45/- 


Murray [75—76] 86 
Sonnenschein [85] 88 


75; 76 


Pott, A. F. 

Zehetmayr, S. 

Dames 
Dblbruck, B. 
Kleinpaul, R. 

Pott, A. F. 
Place-Names . 
Blackie, [Miss] C 
Edmunds, F. 
♦Egli, Dr. J. 

»» »» 

#» a 

Taylor, Isaac 


A diet of roots and words supposed to have existed in the Indoeurop. tongue, w. corresp. « 
The best Dictionary, but not wholly trustworthy. 


46-51 

8° Gottingen [68] 74-76 

words and derivatives in the various langs. 


8° Detmold 


Wurzel worterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, 6 vols. 150/- 

A second edition of his Etymologischt Forschungtn aus dam Gebiete der indogerman. Sfradten. 

Analogisch-vergleich. Worterbuch iib. d. Gesammtgebiet d. indogerm. Sprachen 8° Leipzig 

The first edn. was pub. sub tit. lexicon Etymolog. /.atina-Sa nstrit. Comfaraftvum, Vienna ’73. 

— v. also K § 179 : Greek Philology, s.v . Names, K § 228: German; K § 279 : Celtic. 

Die indogermanischen Verwandtschaftsnamen V 8/- 8° Leipzig 

Menschen u. Volkemamen : etymologische Streifzuf^ra. d. Gebiete d. Eigen - 
namen r 8/- 

Die Personennamen, insbesondere die Familiennamen 15 h 


8° Leipzig 

8- „ 


Dictionary of Place-Names [1st edn. sub tit . Etym. Geography] 7/- c8° Murray 

Traces of History in the Names of Places 7/6 c 8° Longman 

Nomina Geographica : Versuch einer allgem. geograph. Onomatologie 24/- r 8° Leipzig 
Etymologisch-geographisches Lexicon [part of above] 12/- r8° „ 

Geschichte der geograph ischen Namenkunde 10/- 8° ,, 

Words and Places ; maps 6/- c 8° Macmillan 

813 


[ 33 ] 67-76 
[73] 79 

90 

85 

[53] 59 

[753 88 

[693 72 

75 

[753 8o 

86 
[643 73 
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Roots. 

Byrne, James 
Vou’els. 
de Saussure, F. 


Origin of the Greek, Latin and Gothic Roots 


1 8/- 8° Triibner 

10 /- 8° Paris 


Memoire sur le syst^me primitif d. Voyelles 

Showing what form the Indo-curopean vowels take in the several languages of the family. 

Words : Lift) etc.^ of — v. also Whitney [ ut K § 96]. 

Darmesteter, A. The Life of Words as Symbols of Ideas [tr.] [Intern. Scient. Ser.] 4/6 c 8° Paul 

Acct. of influences wb. produce chgs. of meaning, occasion rise of new and disuse of old words ; dins, all drawn fr. French. 


*7 

[ 79 ] 88 


Garland, Dr. F. 
Muller, Prf. F. Max 

Palmer, Rev. W.Smythe 
Trench, Abp. R. C. 

Accidence. 

Parts of Speech. 
Schomann, G. F. 
Flexion . 

Bartolomae, Ch. 
Collitz, H. 

Verb . 

Curtius, Prf. Georg 
Osthoff, Hermann 
Muller, H. D. 
Westphal, R. 

Moods . 

Benfey, Theodor 
Bergaigne, A. 
Jolly, Julius 
Wilhelm, E. 


Tenses . 

Hoffmann, Otto 
*Osthoff, Hermann 

Verbal Nouns. 
Fritsche, C. 
Noun. 

Case. 

Holzweissig, F. 
Hubschmann, H. 
Stolle, H. A. 


The Fortunes of Words, 5/-; The Philosophy of Words [both popular] 5/- c 8° Triibner 
Biographies of Words [repr. fr. Good Words] 7/6 c 8° Longman 

Contains also a full discussion of the question of the original home of the Aryans. 

Leaves from a Word -hunter’s Note book 7/6 8° Triibner 

On the Study of Words, ed. Rev. A. L. Mayhew [Lects. i.-iii. ed. same 1/6 ’90] 5/- f 8° Paul 


88 : 


86 

88 

88 


Die Lehre von den Redetheilen nach d. Alten dargestellt 


Beitrage zur Flexionslehre d. indogerman. Sprachen 
Flexion der Nomina im Altindischen und Griechischen 


4/6 8° Berlin 


76 
[51] 88 


62 


[reprint] 5/- 

2 h 


Giitersloh 

Leipzig 


88 

85 


— in his Das Verbum der griechischen Sprache, 2 vols. 

Das Verbum in d. Nominalcomposition [Germ., GW., Slav., Romance] 
Entwickelungsgeschichte d. indogermanischen Verbalbaus 
Vergleichende Grammatik d. indogerman. Sprachen, pi. i. 


Ueber die Entstehung des indogermanischen Optativs 
De Conjunctivi et Optativi in indoeurop. linguis 
Geschichte des Infinitivs im Indogermanischen 
De Infinitivi ling. Sanscr., Bact., Pers. , Graec., Osc. 
forma et usa 

De Infinitivi vi et natura 


Das Praesens d. indogerm. Gnmdsprache 

Zur Geschichte des Perfects im Indogermanischen 


18/- 
1 1/6 

4/- 

[verb] 20/- 

2/6 

6 /- 

Umb., Lat., Goth. 

4 /- 

«/- 


4 /- 

14/- 


8 ‘ 

8° "Jena 
8° Gottingen 
8° Jena 


Leipzig [73177; [76]8 o 
78 
90 
73 


Got tin pen 

Paris 

Munich 

Eisenach 


8° Gottingen 
8° Strassburg 


De Substantia in Verbo constituta 


[spec. Gk.& Lat.] 

[on the participle and infinitives] 2 /- 4 0 Gorlitz 


Wahrheit und Irrthum der localischen Casustheorie 
Zur Casuslehre 

Ueber die Bedeutung des Accusativs 

Number and Gender. 

Meier, Ernst Bildung u. Bedeutung d. Plural in d. semit. u. indog. Sprachen 

Meyer, Wilhelm Die Schicksale des lateinischen Neutrums im Romanischen , 

Schmidt, J. Die Pluralbildungen der indogermanischen Neutra 

Degrees of Comparison. 


Weihrich, F. 
Wolfflin, E. 

Pronoun. 
Steinthal, H. 
•WlNDISCH, E. 

Numerals. 
Benloew, L. 
Pott, A. F. 


t 

2/6 

2/6 

4 h 

12/- 

2l r 

2 1- 


8° Leipzig 
8° Munich 
4 0 Kcmpten 

8° Mannheim 
8° Halle 
8° Weimar 


8° Giessen 
8° Erlangen 


Rumpei.t, H 
Schmidt, J. 
Schrader, E. 
Zehetmayr, S. 

Particles. 

Meyer, Leo 


B. 


De Gradibus comparationum Sanscrit®, Grace®, Latin®, Gothic® 

Lateinische und Romanische Comparation 

De Pronomine Relativo commentatio philologica 2/- 8° Berlin 

Untersuch. iib. d. Urspr. d. Relativpronoinens — in Curtius’ Studien [ut K § 173]. 

Recherches sur l’Origine des Noms de Nombre Japhdtiques et Semitiques 2/- 8° Giessen 

Die Quinare u. Vigcsimale Zahlungsmethode [universal] 5/- 8° Brunswick 

Sprachverschicdenheit in Europa an d. Zahhvortern, sowic d. quin. u. viges. Zahlmethode 2/- 8° 
Die deutschen Zahlvvorter sprachvergleichend dargestellt [programme] 2/- 4 0 Breslau 


Die Urheimath d. Indogermanen u. d. europ. Zahlsystem 
Ursprung u. Bedeutung d. Zahlvvorter in d. indoeur. Sprache 
Verbalbedeutung der Zahlworter 


2/6 

2/6 

*/“ 


8° Berlin 
4 0 Stendal 
4 0 Leipzig 


‘An 


im Griechischen, Lateinischen und Gothischen 
814 


2/- 8* Berlin 


71 

77 

73 

73 

69 

89 

84 

65 


77 

75 

47 

46 

83 

89 


69 

79 

47 


61 

47 

Halle 68 
64 
90 
54 
54 


80 
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Syntax. 

Centrally . 

Autenrieth, G. Terminus in quem, syntaxis comparativae particula 2/- 4 0 Erlangen 68 

Delbruck, B. Ablativ Localis Inst rumen talis [in Sanscrit, Gk. , German] 1/6 8° Berlin 67 

• ,, + Windisch, E. Syntaktische Forschungen, pts. i.-v. 29/- 8° Halle 71; 77 ** 78 ; 79; 88 

Conjunct, u. Optat. im Sansk. u. Griech., 4/6; ii.: Altind. Tcmpuslehre, 3/; iiL : Altind. Wortfolge, 3/-; Iv. : Grundlagen d. griech. Syntax, 4 /-; Altindische Synt., 15/-. 


Jolly, Julius 
ZlEMER, H. 

»» *» 

Order of Words, 

Weil, Henri 

Prosody. 

Gerber, G. 

Metrics. 

Schmidt, Dr. J. H. H. 
Wkstphal, R. 


Ein Kapitel vergleich. Syntax [Conj.&Opt. in Zend., O.-Pers., Sansc., Gk.] 2/6 


Jung-grammatische Streifziige im Gebiete d. Syntax 
Vergleichende Syntax der indogermanischen Comparation 


Order of Words in Anc. Langs, comp. w. Modem [chfly. Fch.], tr. 
W. Super [Am.] 


3 /- 

5/- 


Prf. c. 
$1.25 


— in his Die Sprache als Kunst, 2 vols. 


Munich 

Kolberg 

Berlin 


72 

[82] 83 

84 


8° Boston 


20/- 8° Berlin [71 ; 73] 84; 86 


— in his Introduction to Rhythmic & Metric of Classical Languages [tr.] 10/6 

— his Intro, to A. Rossbach + R. Westphal’s Theorie d. musiscken Kiinste d. 
Hellenen , 2 vols. 14/- 


8° Macmillan 


78 


8° Leipzig [54-65] 84 


88 

75 


121. INDIO PHILOLOGY and LITERATURE (a ) : SANSKRIT PHILOLOGY. 

Bibliography. 

Trubner & Co. [bkslrs.] Catalogue of Sanscrit Literature [a useful list in one alphabet] 2/6 8° Triibner 75 

Weber, Dr. Albrecht Krit.-bibl. Streifend. ind. Philol.seit 1849,9/-;. • • seit 1869,20/- [=Ind. Streifen,n.-\ri]&° Ber. (X)\Lpz.*l 9 

Phonology and Orthography. 

Sachau, Dr. Ed. Indo-Arabische Studien zur Aussprache des Indischen 4/6 4 0 Berlin 

Whitney, Prf.W. D. [Am.] — in his Oriental and Linguistic Studies, series ii. 12/- 8° Trubner 

Palaeography : Inscriptions— v. also G § 10: Antiquities of India (Cunningham, etc.) 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, ed. A. Cunningham, vols. i. and iii. [Govt, of India] 4 0 Trubner 79-89 

L : I ascriptions of Asoka, 42/- ’79; ii. : not out yet; Ui. : Inscripp. of Early Gupta Kgs. and Successors, 50/- ‘89. 

Senart, E. Notes d’£pigraphie Ind ienne [repr.fr. Journal Asiatique] 2/6 &° Baris 88 

Serial. 

Epigraphia Indica ed. Dr. James Burgess [record of Archaeol. Surv.; govt, pub] ann. 18 /- r 4 0 Simla & Calc. 88 sqq. in prog. 

South Indian Inscriptions — v. K § 149 : Dravidian, s.v. Inscriptions (Burnell, Hultsch) and C oorg (Rice). 

Grammars, etc. 

First Lessons in Sanscrit Grammar 3/6 p 8° Trubner [62] 82 

Practical Grammar of the Sanscrit Language [tr.] 10/6 r 8° ,, [63] 69 

Manuel p. £tudier la Langue Sanscrite [v. also K § 124 I., s.v. Aids to Rigveda] 8° Baris 84 

— v. K § 1 19 : Aryan: Generally. 

Sanscrit Primer, ed. E. D. Perry [Am.] $1.50 c 8° Hev> York 86 

Sanscrit Grammar, ed. Dr. R. Rost [Simplified Grammars] 10/6 c 8° Trubner 85 

Elementarbuch der Sanskrit Sprache [excellent easy introduction] 6/- 8° Munich 88 

Savitri : prakt. Elementarbuch zur Sanskrit-sprache 5/- 8° Leipzig 88 

Sanscrit Grammar for Beginners, ed. A. A. MacDonnell 6/- c 8° Longman [6-] 86 

Elementarbuch der Sanskrit Sprache [gram, and vocab.]4/- 8* Breslau [69)85 


Ballantyne, J. R. 
Benfey, Prf. Theodor 
Bkrgaigne, A. 

Bopp, Fr. 

Buhlkr, Prf. G. 
Edgren, A. 

* Geiger, Dr. Wilhelm 
Kkllner, H. C. 
Muller, Prf. F. Max 
Stenzler, A. F. 


•Whitney, Prf.W. D. [Am.] Sanscrit Grammar [undoubtedly the best gram.] 12/- 8° Leipzig (Triibner)[79]89 

Williams, [Sir] Monier Practical Grammar of Sanscrit Lang., w. refer, to Eur. Lang. 15/- 8° Clar. Press [46] 77 

• ,, „ Sanscrit Manual : w. vocabulary by A. E. Gough, 7/6 ; Key, by Gough 4/- l8° W. H. Allen 89 ; 89 

Etymology. 

J^dxicography. 

Zachariae, T. Beitr'age zur indischen Lexicographie 3/- 

Roots. 

Westf.rgaard, N. L. Radices Linguae Sanskritse [in double columns] 25/6 ; red. to 12/ 

Whitney, Prf.W. D.[Am.]The Roots, Verb-forms and Primary Derivations of Sanscrit 7/6 

Dictionaries , etc. 

Brnfey, Prf. Theodor Sanskrit-English Dictionary [tr.] 52/6 

With references, etymologies, and comparisons of cognate words in Greek, Latin, Gothic, and A.-S. 

•BOHTLINGK + ROTH, O. +R. Sanskrit- Worterbuch, 7 vols. £9 s f°Betersburg{Acad.)$$-y$ 

• „ O. Sanskrit Worterbuch in kiirzerer Fassung[w. additions], 7 vols. 62/6 8° ,, 79-89 

BoPP, Fr. Glossarium Compar. Linguae Sanscritae, 2 pts. [in Lat. ; largely etymolog.] 20/- 4 0 Berlin [30] 66 

815 


8° Berlin 


r 8° Bonn 
8° Trubner 


8° Longman 


83 


41 

85 


66 
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Borooah, A. Practical English-Sanskrit Dictionary, vols. L-iv. ea. 31/6 8° Calcutta 77-83 

•Cappkller, Prf. Carl Sanskrit Worterbuch [an excellent concise dictionary] 15/- r8° Strassburg 87 

Based on BOHTLINGK'S two dictionaries. Coats, complete list of roots and primitive words. Eng. tr. in prep, by Trttbner. 

RAmakamala Vidyalankara Prakritiblda,ed. Ramesha Chandra Bandyopadhy&nga; ill. [Sansc.& Bengali dict.]8° Calcutta [ ] 89 
WILLIAMS, [Sir] Monier English and Sanskrit Dictionary [Hon. East India Company’s pubn.] 63/- 4 0 Triibner 51 

Sansk.-Eng. Diet.: etym. & philolog.arrgd.w.re£toGk.,LaL,Gr.,A.-S.,Eng.,&c. 94/64° Clar. Press [72] 


Wilson, Prf. H. H. Sanskrit* English Dictionary 

Accidence. 

Noun. 

Lanman, Prf. C R. [Am.] Statistical Account of Noun Inflection in the Veda $2 

Lindner, B. Altindische Nominalbildung 5/6 

Gender . 

Francke, Dr. R. O. Die indischen Geschlechtslehren [w. excursus on double-gender] 9/- 

Verb. 

Delbruck, B. Das altindische Verbum [ill. fr. Hymns of Rig Veda] 6/- 

„ „ Altindische Tempuslehre [»Syntakt. Forschungen, pt. ii., ut K § 120] 3/ 


31/6 4 0 Williams [19] 80 


8° Boston 
8° Jena 

8° Kiel 


8° Halle 
8 ° 


Das Conjunctiv und Optativ im Sanskrit und Griechischen [ = Synt. Forsch., pt. i.] 4/6 8° Halle 
Ablativ Localis Instrumental is [ut K § 120] 1/6 8° Berlin 

On the origin of the various Ablative constructions. 

Altindische Syntax [ = Syntakt. Forschungen, pt. v., v. K § 120] 15/- 8° Halle 

Sanskrit Syntax : w. intro. Dr. H. Kern [in English] 15/- r 8° Leyden 

Altindische Wortfolge [ill. fr. Catapathabrahmana «= Syntakt. Forsch. pt. iii.] 3/- 8° Halle 

Die Trishtubh-Jagatt-Familie : Versuch e. rhyth. u. hist. Behandg. d. ind. Metrik 10/- 8° Gottingen 
Ueber die Metrik der Inder [=Indische Studien, vol. viii. ] 12/- 8° Berlin 


78 

78 

89 


74 

77 

71 


Syntax. 

Delbruck, B. 

• 

Speijer, Dr. T. S. 

Sequence of Words . 

Delbruck, B. 

Metrology. 

Kuhnau, Dr. R. 

Weber, Dr. Albrecht 

Chrestomathies. 

Benfey, Prf. Theodor [ed.] Chrestomathie aus Sanskritwerken, pt. i. [text, notes]; ii. [gloss.] 27/- 8° Leipzig 53-54 

Bohtlingk, O. [ed.] Sanskrit Chrestomathie 5/- 8° St. Petersburg [45] 77 

A very representative selection. Nala [from die Mahabharatal Ramayana. Manu. Hitopadesa. Amaru-Sataka. Bhartrihari, etc. 

Bournouf+Leupol, E. +.L. [eds.] Select® e Sans. Scriptoribus pagin® [w. French trs.] 6/- 8° Paris 67 

Delbruck, B. [ed.] Vedische Chrestomathie : w. Germ, notes and glossary 3/- 8° Halle 74 

Hillebrandt, A [ed.] Vedachrestomathie 5/- 8° Berlin 85 

Kavya-Sangraha : ed. Jibananda Vidyasagara [a Sansc. anthology of minor poems] 1 8/- 8° Calcutta 72 

Lanman, Prf. C. R. [Am.; ed.] Sanskrit Reader : w. vocab. and notes $2 c 8° Boston [85] 88 

Lassen, Chr. [ed.] Anthologia Sanscrita, glossario instructa, etc., ed. J. Gildemeister 5/6 8° Bonn [38] 68 

Schleicher, A. [ed.] Indogerman. Chrestomathie [to accompany his Indogerm. Gram.]Sj- 8° Weimar 69 


67 

88 

86 


78 


87 

63 


122. INDIO (A): SANSCRIT LITERATURE (*): BIBLIOGRAPHY and HISTORY. MSS. 


Bibliography. 

British Museum 
Eggeling, Prf. J. 
Gildemeister, J. 

Manuscripts. 

Berlin Royal Lib. 
Cambridge : Trin. Coll. 

„ Univ. Lib. 
Ceylon Govt. Lib. 

India 


Catalogue of the Sanscrit and Pali Books 
— in his article Sanskrit in Encyclo- Brit. , vol. xxi. 

Critical Catalogue of Sanskrit Books, printed in India and Europe 


[by Dr. Ernst Haas] 21/- 4* 

y>l- V 

4/- « 


British Museum 

Black 

Bonn 


76 

86 

47 


Verzeichniss d. Sanskrit. - u. Prakrithandschriften, 2 v. [by Dr. A. Weber] 52/- r 4° Berlin 
Catalogue of the Sanscrit MSS. [by Dr. S. T. Aufreclit] 7/6 8° Camb. Press 

Catalogue of the Buddhistic Sanscrit MSS. [by C. Bendall] 12/- 8° ,, 

Catalogue of the Sanscrit MSS. [by L. de Zoysa] 8° Colombo 


Papers on Collections of Ancient MSS. in India 


[by A. E. Gough] 8° Calcutta 


53-88 

64 

83 
76 
78 


Fort William Coll, [late] Catalogue Raisonn6e of Oriental MSS., 3 vols. [by Rev. W. Taylor] o.p. [w. 15/-] r 8° Madras 57-63 


Bombay Pres. Report on Search for Sanscrit MSS. in. By K. G. Bhandarkar 7/6 r8* Bombay 

f , „ Third Report on same. By Prof. P. Peterson [ —-extra No. of Jl. Bomb. Brch. 

R. As. Soc.] 8/- 8® „ 

„ Office Lib. Catalogue qf the Sanscrit MSS., pt. i. [Vedic MSS ] [by Dr. J. Eggeling] 10/6 4 0 Triibner 

,, Private Libraries of: List of Sanscrit MSS. in, vol. i., 21/-; ii., 1 $/- [by Dr. Gustav Oppert] r 8° Madras 
Maharaja of Bikaner’s Lib. Catalogue of the Sanscrit MSS. [by Kajendralala Mitra] 14/- 8° Calcutta 

Tanjore Palace Lib. Classified Index to the Sanscrit MSS., 3 vols. [bv Dr. A. C. Burnell] ea. 10/- 4 0 „ 

Leyden Academy Catalogus Codd. Orient., vols. i.-vi. [by R. Dozy + P. de Long+M. J. de 

London: British Museum — v. K § 4. Goeje+M. T. Houtsma] 48/- 8° 

Mitra, Rajendralala [ed.] Notices of Sanscrit MSS., vols. i.— viii. ea. 6/- 8° 

Oxford : Bodleian Lib. Catalogue of the Sanscrit MSS., pt. i., 10/-; pt. ii. 21/- 4° 

Vienna Imper. Lib. Katalog der oriental ischen Handschriften, 3 vols. [by De G. Fliigel] ea. 15/- 4 0 

816 


87 

87 

88 

80; 85 

80 
79-8o 

o, . 5I “ 77 

„ 70-86 in prog. 

Clar. Press 59 ; 64 
Vienna 65-67 


Leyden 
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Manning, Mrs. 
Muller, Frf. F. Max 
Neve, F. 

Nyayalamkara, N. M. 
Poor, Mrs. L. E. [Am,] 
V. Sell ROGER, L. 

Small, Kev. G. 

Sou PE, Prf. Philibert 

Ward, W. 

•\Yeber, Dr. Albrecht 

»t M 

Williams, [Sir] Monier 
Wilson, Prf. H. H. 


Ancient and Medixval India, 2 vols. [popularl 30/- 8° W. H. Allen 69 

Contains a useful analysis of most of the chief Sanscrit works. 

History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature o.p. [pb. 21/- ; w. 50/-] 8® Williams [59] 60 

A history of the literature in as far as it illustrates the primitive religion of the Brahmans. 

Les fepoques Littlraires de l’lnde [on Sanscrit poetry] 7/6 8° Brussels 83 

Introduction to Sanskrit Literature, 2 vols. 1 2° Calcutta 80 

Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures [popular] 6/- c 8° Paul 80 

Indiens Literatur und Kunst in historischer Entwickelung 18/- 8° Leipzig 87 

Handbook of Sanskrit Literature 6/- c 8° Williams 66 

Etudes sur la Litterateur Sanscrite [Literatures de POrient] 6/6 8° Paris 77 

Vedas, MahAbh&rata, RAmftyana, Kalidasa. Drama, Poetry, Didactic Works. 

View of Hist., Liter, and Relig. of Hindus ; col. pi. [repr. of 3rd ed. (1811)] 40/- 8° Madras [if] 63 
History of Indian Literature [tr. ] [the best introd. bk.] 10/6 8° Trubner [78] 82 

Indisc he Streifen, vol. i., 8/-; vol. ii., 9/-; vol. iii. [repr. of mag. articles] 20/- 8° Berlin 68; 69; 2 /*. 79 

Indian Epic Poetry : substance of lectures deliv. at Oxford 5/- 8° Williams 6 

— his Indian Wisdom [ut K § 123] gives an excellent view op Sans, literature. 

— v . K § 123. 


Biography : Collectively. 

Beale, Thomas Oriental Biographical Dictionary, ed. H. G. Keene 43/- r 8* W. II. Allen[ Calc.S 1 ]//* prep. 

Short articles on lives and writings of most eminent Kings and soldiers, poets and philosophers. 

Treatises, ete., on Vedie Religion, etc a § 14 : Religions of India; 


123. INDIO < 4 : SANSCRIT LITER. W) COLLECTIONS OF TEXTS and TRANSL. SELECTIONS. 


Original Texts 

Bohtlingk, O. [ed.] 
Muir, Dr. John [ed.] 


— n. also K § 95, s.v. Magazines and Serials. 

Indische Spriiche, 3 vols. [w. German trss ] 24/- 8° St. Petersburg [JJ] Jjj 

Original Sanskrit Texts, 5 vols. [w. trs. and notes] ea. 21/- p 8° Trubner [68] 89 ; 60 ; 68 ; 63 ; 70 


L; Mythical and Legendary Accounts of Origin of Caste, si/-; il: Trans-Himalay. Origin of Hindus, si/-; 111 .x The Vedas : Opinions of thoir Auth rs 
ana later bid. Writers, xo/-; tr.: Vcdic and later Repres. of Indian Deities, at/-; r.t Lo»inogouy, Mythology, Life and Manners of Vedlc Age, ai/-. 

• Weber, Dr.Albrecht[ed.] Indische Studien, vols. i.-xvii. ea. 12/- or 15/- 8° Berlin later Leipzig 49-84 ; in prog . 

A most important series of treatises and papers, inch edn*. and trs. oftexts. by the Editor, R. Roth. A. F. Stenzlrr. W. D. Whitney [Am.l 
R. Rost. N. L. Wrsthrgaard, Spiegel, Th. AUFRRCHT. etc. Vols. L-iil. are o.p. and rare : vol*. l.-viii. were pub. at Berlin at iz]- 

ea., vols. ir.-xH. at Ltifinig at 15 \- ea., vols. xiU. iff. ibid, at <5/- ea. Vols. vL-vli. conL AUFRBCKTS edn. of the Rig Veda, vol*. xi.-xiL 


Weber's edn. of the u*«U. 

Translated Selections —for Sacred Bks. of the East, ed. Max Muller, v. A § 9. 

Arnold, Sir Edwin [tr.] Indian Poetry [Oriental Series] 7/6 p 8® Trubner 

Contains Indian Song Sortfs [Gita Govind . «]. a books of Sfahabharata, and other Oriental poems. 

M , t> ,, Poetical Works : tr. from Sanskrit, 6 vols. not sold separately. 36/- c 8® ,, 

L: The Light of Asia (anon. 1 ; il.: Indian Poetry f Gita Geviua]; iii.: Pearls of the Faith [anon.]; iv. : Indian Idylls [fir. Mahabh .] ; v.: The Secret of 
Death [A«M» Upanishad\\ vi.: The Song Celestial Iff/iag****** UIAij. For separ. edit*., v. K 1 08. 

FAUCHE, Ilippolyte [tr.] Une Tetrade : ou drame, hymne, roman et poeme, 3 vols. 30/- 8® Pans 

French trs. of SODRAKA'S MriichchhakatikA, the Afahtmna stava, DaNDINS Dusakumira-charita, MAGMA'S Sisnpalabadha. 

Griffith, R. T. H. [tr.] Scenes from Ramnyana, Meghaduta, etc. 

„ „ Specimens of Old Indian Poetry 

Muir, Dr. J. [tr.] Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers 

„ ,, [tr.] Religious and Moral Sentiments of the Hindus 

Williams, [Sir] Monier[tr.] Indian Wisdom : examples of religious doctrines 
Wilson, Prf. II. II. Works, 12 vols. in 13 


[81] 90 
[v.y.] 86 

61-63 


6/- c 8® Trubner 70 

o.p. [pb. 5/-; w. 4/6] f 8® Hall 52 

[Oriental Series] 14/- p 8° Triibner 79 

[metrical tr.] 2/- f8® Williams 75 

o.p. [pb. and w. 15/-] 8° W. H. Allen [75176 

,£7 2 s. &/. 8° Trubner ] 62-77 


L-tt.: On Relig. of Hindus, ed. Dr. R. ROST, ax/-; UL-v.: On Sense Liter., ed ROST. 3 36/-; vL-x.: Tr. of Vishnu Parana, ed F, Hall, 64/6; xL-xii.: 

Specimens of Theatre of Hindus, trs., ax/-. 


121. INDIO (A : SANSCRIT LITERATURE (y) INDIVIDUAL TEXTS and TRANSLATIONS. 

I. The Vedas. 

Aids — v. also A § 14 : Religions of India. 

Benfry, Theodor Vedica und Verwandtes, 6/-; Vedica und Linguistica io/6 s8® Stuttgart 77 ; 80 

Bergaigne, Abel La Religion V Clique, 3 vols. [practically a comment, on the Hymns] 8® Paris 78-33 

,, „ Etudes sur le Lexique du Rig Veda, pt. i. 5/- 8® ,, 84 

,, + Henry, Victor Manuel pour Itudier le Sanscrite V&lique 10/- 8° „ 90 

Burnouf, Emile Essai sur le Veda o.p. [w. 10/-] 8® „ 63 

Colebrooke, H. T. — in his Essays, w. notes Frf. E. B. Cowell, 2 vols. 28/- 8° Triibner [27 ; 28] 73 

IIirzel, A. Gleichnisse u. Metapliem im Rigveda [comp. w. Gk. writers] 3/- 8® I^iptig 90 

KaEGI, Prl A* The Rig Veda: the olde*l literature of the Indians, tr. R. Arrowsmith [Ain.] $1.50 8® Bostoti 86 
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Ludwig, Prf. Alfred Introduction and Commentary [in German], to his tr. of the ig Veda, ut infra. 

„ „ Die philosophischen und religiosen Anschauungen des Veda 2/6 8* Prague 

Muller, Prf. F. Max —ut K § 94. 


75 


7/- 8° Stuttgart 88; 89 
87 

Wallis, H. W. The Cosmology of the Rig Veda ~ [Hibberl Trust Essay] 5/- 8° Williams 87 

Whitney, Prf. W.D. [Am.] Orient, and Ling. Studies, Ser. i. [Veda, its doctrines and trs.] 12/- 8® Triibner [73] 75 

Date of Vedas — cf NYhitney’s Oriental and Ling. Stud., pp. 21 & 73 ; Max Muller's Chips, v. i., pp. 1 1 & 1 14 [K § 94]. 

” ~ * ' — * t- r 8* / * * 


PisCHEL+GELDNER,|^r Vedische Studien, pt. i. 4/6; pt. ii. 

Schermann, L. Philosoph. Hymnen d._Rig- u. Arth.-Veden verglich. m. d. alteren Upanishads 2^6 & Strassburg 


Dictionary 


by H. Grassmann, sub tit. Worterbuch sum Rig Veda 


39 h 


Leipzig 


73-75 


I. RIG VEDA [Hymns]. 

Sam hi id. 

Text. 

ed. Dr. Th. Aufrecht, 2 vols. pn Roman transliteration^ Wear's Ind. Stud . , vv. vL-vii.] 20/- 

ed. Prf. F. Max Muller : w. comm, of Savana[i4 cent] and gloss., 6 vols. j £ f 5 

ed. S. Pandit 1 Samhita and Paaa texts, w. Marathi and Eng. trs., in pts. ea. 3/6 

Hymns in Samhita and Pada texts, ed. Prf. F. Max Muller, 2 vols. 32/- 

Reprlnted from the BditU Princtft, ut tuft a, with the two tests on parallel pares. 

M ed. Prt Peter Peterson : text, commentary and tr. [Bombay Sanscrit Ser.] 10/6 8° Bombay 88 

ed. Dr. H. Oldenberg, vol. i. [metrical and textual prolegomena] 14/- 8° Berlin 88 

ed. RAj&r&m Bodas+Shivrftm Gore 16/— 8° Bombay 89 

Zwolf Hymnen d. RV., ed. E. Windisch [w. Sayana's comm., diet to same A append.] $(- 8* Leipzig 


8* Berlin [61] 77 * [63] 77 
4° Triibner 49-74 
8° Bombay T$sqq. in t 
8° Triibner 


in prog. 

[69377 


Selection 

Translations. 

English 


French 

German 


Brahmanas . 


\inparf\Vxi. H. H. Wilson [contin. by Prf. F.. B. Cowell + W. F. Webster]6 v. : 

vols. i.-iv., 77/- ; v. # 21 /-; vi 21/- 8® Triibner [50-66] 66-88 
tr. Max Muller, w. runng. comm., v. i. [Hymns to Maruts] fSacr. Bks. of East] 8® Clar. Press [69] in prep. 
tr. Prf. C. Delbos + Prf. K. Telang, etc., ed. Nandalial Dhole 50/- r 8® Calcutta in prog. 

traduit p. A. Langlois 17 /- r 8° Paris [48-51] 70 

iibers. v. Prf. A. Ludwig ; w. comm, and intro., 6 vols. 78/- 8° Prague 


76-88 


iibers. v. H. Grassmann, 2 vols. 

Siebenzig Lieder des Rig- Veda, iibers. v. K. Geldner+ A. Kaegi 


30/- 
3 h 


Aitareya-Brahmana ed. w. English tr. and notes Martin Haug, 2 vols. 

„ „ „ extracts fr. S&yana's comm. Dr. Tn. Aufrecht 

Coots, the aarliast speculation* of the Brahmins on mcaptag of sacitfcial pt*yi 

Kaush!taki-[or Sankh&yana-] Br&hmana, ed. w. Germ. tr. Dr. B. Lindner, vol. i. [text] 


Upanishads. 

Aitareyaranyaka 

Aitareya-upanishad 


Kaushttaki-upanishad 
Maitri-upanishad 
Upanishads, The 

PL L 1 KhAndoftyaa-upanlshad. 
TalarakAra-upanUhacL 
Altar eya-Aranyaka. 


Gough, A. E. 

SHtras (or Veddngas). 


ed. R&jendral&la Mitra, with Siyana's comment., pts. i-5[Bibl. Indica]ea. 2/- 
ed. Dr. E Roer, 3 pts. [BibL Indica], ea. 2/- 8° Calcutta , w. others— v. infra, s.i 
tr. Dr. E. Roer, w. others — v. infra, s.v. White Yajus. 
ed. & tr. Prf. E.B. Cowell; w. Sankarananda's comm., 2 pts. [Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 


ed. and tr. Prf. E. B. Cowell, w.Ramatirtha's comm, 
tr. Prf. F. Max Muller, pts. i. — ii. 


Kaushttaki-upanishad. 
Vajasaneyi- [or Isa-] u] 


« 


ts. [Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 
acr. Bks. of E.] ea. 10/6 


Pt H.: Katha-upanishad. 

M undaka-npanishad. 


Taittirfyaka-upanl>had. 
BrihadAranyaka-upanUhad. 

The Philosophy of the Upanishads & Anc. Ind. Metaphysics [Orient. Ser.] 9/- 


Shishd-stitra [pronunciation]. 

Shishd-sfitra ed. w. Germ. tr. Dr. A. Weber— i# his Indische Studien, v. iv., pp. ^75-371 12/- 

Chandah-sdtra [metre]. 

Chandah-sdtra of Ping&la Acharya, ed. Visvan&tha S&stri, 3 pts. [Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 

„ „ ed.w. Genn.tr. & comm. Dr. A. Weber — in his Indische St viii., pp. 209 sqq. 12/- 

Nirukta-sdtras [etymology]. 

Yaska [c. 500 b.c.] Nirukta sammt den Nighantavas, hrsg. u. eflautert Rudolf Roth, 3 pts. 15/- 
Prdtisdkhya-stiiras [phonetics, etc.]. 

Saunaka Prfitis&khya, ed. w. Germ. tr. Prf. Max Muller, 4 pts. 42/- 

„ l9 ed. w. French tr. Ad. Regnier, 3 vols. [repr. fr. JU Asiatique; rare ; 

** 55 /“] 
818 


a/- 

8° Leipzig 

76 ? 77 

8® Tubingen 

75 

‘ 8® Bombay 

«3 

8® Bonn 

79 

8° Jena 

*7 

8® Calcutta 

75-76 

. Black Yajus. 

8® Calcutta 

6l ; 62 

8° „ 

62-69 

8* Clar. Press 

79-84 

SvetAsratara-upanbhad. 

PrasAa-upanishad. 

Maitrlyana-upanUhad. 

8* Triibner 

8a 

8° Berlin 

S* 

8® Calcutta 

8® Berlin 

63 

8® Gottingen 

5 * 

4 * Ltipxig 

56-69 

8° Paris 

56-59 
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Kalpa-stiiras [aphorisms on sacrifices, etc.]. 

Srauta-s&tras [prescriptions for sacred ceremonies]. 

Asvalayana-srauta-sfitra, ed. Vidy&ratna, w. comment of N&r&yana, II pts. [Bibl, Indica] ea. 2/- 

Smdrta-stitras [observances prescribed by ritual]. 

(1) Grihya-s&tras [rules of domestic ceremonies]. 

Asval&yana-grihya-sfitra, ed. A. F. Stenzler 

,, -ed. Vedantavagisa, 4 pts. [Bibl. Ind.] ea. 2/- 

Grihya-sfttras tr. Dr. H. Oldenberg, vols. i.-il [Sacred Books of East] ea. 12/6 

(2) Dharma-s&tras [rules of daily conduct and life]. 

V isish tha-d harmasastra ed. w. commentary of Krishnapandita 

,, tr. G. Biihler — in his Sacred Laws of the Aryas, v. ii. [Sacred Bks. of E.] 10/6 

Jvotisha [astronomy and seasons of ceremonies]. 

Jyotisha-vedanga ed. w. German tr. and comm. Dr. A. Weber 

„ Contributions to Explanations of By Dr. G. Thibaut 1/6 


8° Calcutta 64-74 


8° Leipzig 64 

8° Calcutta 

8° Clar. Press 87; 89 
8° Benares 

8° Clar. Press 82 


4 0 Berlin 62 

8 W Triibner 


Anukramanis [indices to the Hymns]. 

Katydyana's Sarv&nukramant of Rig Veda, ed. A. A. Macdonefl [Anecdota Oxon.] 16 /- s 4° Clar. Press 87 


II. SAMAVEDA [Songs]. 

Samhitd. 

Text: ed. Rev. J. Stevenson -f H. Wilson 12/- r8° W. H. Allen 43 

ed. crit.: w. German tr. and Glossary, Prf. Th. Benfev, 30/-; Text only 18/- r 8° Leiptiq 48; 48 

ed. S&mosramf, w. the G&nas & S&yana’s comm. [Bibl. Indica], 5 v. 74/-; or 37 pts. ea. 2/- 8° Calcutta 7 1-79 
Translation: by Rev. J. Stevenson o.p. [u>. 7/0] 8° Orient. Trans. Fd.41 

Brdhmanas . 


T&ndya-mahd-br&hmana ed. Anandachandra Ved&ntav&gtsa ; w. S&yana's comm. , 19 pts. [Bibl. Ind. ]ea. 2/- 8" Calcutta 
Abdhuta-brdhmana [last pt. of Sadvinsa-br&hm. ] ed. w. Germ.tr. A. Weber — in his Zwei Vedische Texte 

iib. Omina u. Portente 3/- 4* Berlin 

The other text is the AbdAtOddhydya ot the Kaushikd-sdtra. 

Arsheya-brdh mana ed. w. comm, of Sdyana Dr. A. C. Burnell [properly a sfltra] 10/6 8° Mangalore 

„ Jaiminlya text, ed. Dr. A. C. Burnell 7/6 8° „ 

Devatd-dhvdya-bidhmana, ed. Dr. A. C. Burnell, w. comm, of S&yana [properly a sfttra] 5/- 8° „ 

S&mavidhana-br&hmana ed. Dr. A. C. Burnell, w. comm, of S&yana [properly a sfttra] 12/6 p 8° Triibner 

Samhitopanisliad-brdhmana, ed. Dr. A. C. Burnell, w. comm. [properly a sdtra] 7/6 8° Mangalore 

Vamsa-br&hmana ed. Dr. A. C. Burnell ; w. comm, of S&yana [properly a sfttra] 10/6 8° ,, 

,» ed. Dr. A. Weber — in his Indische Studien, vol. hr. 12/- 8° Berlin 


69~74 

59 

7 o 

78 

75 

73 

77 

73 

55 


Qf. also Prf. W. D. WHITNEY (Ara.i in Proc. Amer. Orient. Soc., May, 1883 [New Haven'. Max MOLLRR [Academy, 7 June. 1890J ■Hauiw.c im unw.™ 
SATYAVRATA SAmisr ami of the Sixth Brthiuana, the existence of wh. at some time he first pointed out in the first. toL, of hb edit. of Rif Veda iu 1849* 

Upanishads . 

Chandogya Upanishad ed. Dr. E. Roer; w. comm, of Sankara Ach&rya, 6 pts. [Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 8* Calcutta 

99 ,, ed. Jibananda Vidyasagara; w. comm., ed. Dr. E. Roer ea. 2 /- 8° ,, 

99 „ hrsg. O. Bohtlingk [w. German tr.] 12/- 8 * Leipzig 

99 „ tr. Rijendralala Mitra, 2 pts. [Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 8° Calcutta 

Talavak&ra- or Kena- Upanishad, ed. Dr. E. Roer [Bibl. Indica; also in MUller’s Upan.] 8° „ 

,, vl M English tr. Dr. E. Roer [Bibl. Indica] 8* „ 

Stsfras. 


the discovery by 


—two chaps. oj y ed. Dr. A. Weber, in his Indische Studien, vol. viiL 12/- 8° Berlin 


Chandas. 

NidAna-siltra 

Ka/pa-sAtras. 

Srau/a-sAtra. 

Latyayana 

Smarta-stitrcL 

Grihya-sAtra. 

Gobbiliya-gnhya-sutra eel. w. German tr. Dr. F. Knauer, pt. i. [text & intro.], 2/- ; ii. [tr. & notes] y- £ Dorpat 


Srapta-sfltra, ed. w. AgnisvEmin’s comm., Anandachandra Vedintavigisa, 9 pts. 

[BibL Ind.] ea. 2/- 


8° Calcutta 


ed. Tarkalankara ; w. comment., 12 pts. 

8lQ 


[BibL Indica] ea. 2/- 8° Calcutta 


73 

89 

54-62 


63 


72 sqq. 


84; 87 
71-81 
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III. YAJURVEDA [Prayers]. 

A. Black Yajus (TattirIya ; text of the school of Apastamba). 
Samhitd . 


Tattiriya-samhitl ed. Mahesachandra Nayaratna ; w. comm, of Madhaya Acharya, pts. 1-34 ea. 2/- 8* Calcutta 

„ ed. Dr. A. Weber — in his Indische Studien, vols. xi.-xiL ea. 12/- 8* Leipzig 

Katha-samhiti — v. Dr. A. Weber— in his Indische Studien, vol. iii. pp. 451-479 o.p. [rare] 8° Berlin 

Maitrayani-samhitA ed. L. v. Schroeder, books L-iv. [pub. for D. ML. Gesellsch.] 36/- 8° Leipzig 

Ueber die Maitrayani-samhiti 8° Dor pat 

Brahman as. 


Taittiriya Aranyaka 
,, Br&hmana 

Upanishads. 

Katha Upanishad 
Taittirfyaka Upanishad 


»* H 

SHiras. 

Frdtisdkhya-sdtra . 

Pratis&khya-sQtra [of Taittiriya] ed. &tr. Prf.W.D. Whitney [Am.]; w. comm. & notes [Jl. Am Or.Soc.] $5 
,, ed. R&jendntl&la Mitra ; w. comm., 3 pts. [Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 

Kalpa-siltras. 

Srauta-sAtra. 

APASTAMRfYA-srauta-sGtra, ed. Dr. Richard Garbe, pts. i.-xiL [Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 

SmdrtasAiras. 

(1) Grihya-stttras. 

APASTAMBtYA-grihya-sdtra ed. M. Wlntemltz 5/- 

Hiranyakesin-grihya-sfltra ed. J. Kirste, w. extr. fr. comm, of Matridatta 10/- 

(2) Dharma-sfitras. 

Apastamba Dharma-sfttra ed. w. Engl. tr. and notes G. Biihler — in his Aphorisms of the Sacred Laws 
of Hindus, 2 vols. 24/- 

„ ,, tr. by the same [Sacred Books of East] 10/6 

Baudhayana Dharma-sfttra tr. G. Biihler — in his Sacred Laws of the Hindus — ut supra. 

Gautama Dharma-sQtra ed. A. F. Stenzler [Auctores Sanscriti] [tr. G. Buliler, ut supra] 4/6 

Vishnu-smriti tr. Julius Jolly, s.v. Institutes of Vishnu [Sacred Books of East] 10/6 

Dharmasdstra —v. infra, IT VIII.: Law. 


ed. Rajendral&la Mitra, 11 pts. [Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 

ed. R&jendralala Mitra; w. S&yana’ft comm., pts. 1-24 [Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 


tr Sir Edwin Arnold, sub tit. The Secret of Death 7/6 

tr. .Prf. Max Muller — in his Upanishads, vol. ii. [Sacred Bks. of East] 10/6 
ed. Dr. E. Roer — in his Taittiriyaka, Aitareya and Swetaswatara Upanishads, 

3 pts. [Bibl. Ind.] ea. 2/- 

tr. Dr. E. Roer—*/. infra, s.v . White Yajus. 


8° Calcutta 
8 ° „ 


c 8° Triibner 
8° Clar. Press 

8° Calcutta 


8* New Haven 
8° Calcutta 


8° Calcutta 


8° Vienna 
8 ° „ 


8* Bombay 
8° Clar. Press 

8° Lornlon 
8° Clar. Press 


B. WHiTfc Yajus (VAjasaneyi). 


?-«7 

7i;7* 

«.£ 

79 


72 m - 


[85] 8s 

8 * 


7 * 


87 

89 


68s 7* 
79 


£ 


Samhitd. 

White Yajurveda, ed. Dr. A. Weber, 3 vols. o.p. [w. £g 9/-] 4 0 Berlin 49-59 

I. : Vljasaneyi-samhlti ; IL : Satapalha-brflhmana j OL t Srauta-sAtr* of KltyAyana. 

„ ,, M&dhyandina recension ; w. Mahfdhara’s comm., 36 pts. [Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/-sq 8° Calcutta 74 sqq. 

Isa Upanishad [«40th (last) bk. of Vijasaneyi] — v. infra , s.v. Upanishads. 

Brdhmanas. 


Satapatha-brahmana, tr. Prf. J. Eggeling, pts. L-iL [Sacred Books of the East] ea. 12/6 8° Clar. Press 82; 85 

,, „ German tr. of pts. by Dr. A. Weber — in his Indische Streifen, vol. i. 8/- 8° Berlin 68 

Conts. several legends of general Interest— story of the flood, fountain of youth, punishment after death. 

Brihad-Aranyaka Upanishad [ — 14 bk., bk. of Satapatha-br&hmana]— v. infra , s.v. Upanishads. 

U panishads . 

Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad, tr. and ed. Dr. E. Roer, w. comm., 14 pts. [Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 8° Calcutta 

„ ,, ,, tr. Prf. Max Muller — in his Upanishads, pt. ii. [Sacred Bks. of East] 10/6 8° Clar. Press 84 

,, ,, ,, in der Madh-jamdma Recension, hrsg. u. iibers. O. Bohtlingk 5/- r8° St. Petersburg 89 

Isa, Kena, Katha, Prasna, Munda, Mandukya Upanishads, ed. Jibananda Vidyasagara 21/— 8° Clar. Press 73 

The same (all of them), tr. Dr. E. Roer ; w. comm., 3 pts. [Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 8° ,, 

Includes also the Taittiriya mnd Aitareya Upanishads. 

The same, tr. Prf. Max MUiler — in his Upanishads, pt. i. [Sacred Books of East] 10/6 8° Clar. Press 79 
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S&tras. 

Pratis&khya-stitra . 
KatyA YANA 
Kalpa-stitras . 
Srauta-sutra. 
Katyayana 
Sm&rta-sfitras. 

(i) Grihya-sHtra. 

Paraskara 


K §124 


Pr&tisakhya, ed. Yugalkisora Path aka, w. comm, of Uvata ; pts. L-vi. ca. 3/- 8° Benares 85-89 in prog ; 


Srauta-sfltra, ed. Dr. A. Weber; w. extr. fr. comms. of Karka and Y&jnikadera — v . supra , /.v. Samhitd. 


K&tlya-grihya-sfitra, ed. A. F. Stenzler, 8/-; Germ. tr. by same [Abh. f. 


Kunde d. Morgenl. ] 


( 2 ) DharmasiUra. 

Apastamba Dharma-sfitra [of VAJasaneyi] ed. w. German tr. Dr. A. Weber — in his Indische Studien, 
vol IV. 12/- 

IV. ATHARVA [OR BRAHMAJ-VEDA [Incantations]. 

Samhitd . 

ed. Prf. R. Roth + Prf. W. D. Whitney [Am.], vol. L 


4/6 8° Leipzig 


8° Berlin 


Text 

Translation. 

German 


Aids. 

Roth, Dr. Rudolf 


[text only] 28/6 4 0 Berlin 


76; 78 

58 

55-56 


Artharva Veda, Buch vi., Hymne 1-50, iibersetzt u. erklart C. A. Florenz 4/- 8° GSUiugtn 87 

by A. Ludwig— in his tr. of Rig Veda, ut supra , 2 vols. 28/- 8° Prague 76 

by Dr. A. Weber— fit his Indische Studien, bk. i. [in vol. iv.], bk. ii. [in vol. 

xlii.], bk.xiv. [in vol. v.j, bk.xv., by Aufrecht. [in vol. i], ea. vol. 12 :/- 8° Berlin 58; 73561— ^2; 49 

Hundert Lieder d. Artharva Veda, iibersetzt Julius Grill [w. notes] 5/- 8° Stuttgart [79] 89 


56 

75 

81 


Abhandlung Uber den Artharva Veda [36 pages] 1/6 4 0 Tubingen 

„ ,, Der Artharvaveda in Kaschmir [25 pages] 1/6 4 0 „ 

Whitney, Prf. W.D. [Am.] Index Verborum tothe pub. text of Arth. Veda [=Jl.Am.Or.Soc. t vol.xiL] $5 i 8° New Haven 

Br&hmana. 

Gopatha-brahmana, ed. Harachandra Vidy&bhushana, 2 pts. [Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 8° Calcutta 70-72 

Upanishads — Several are edit, and tr. by Prf. W. D. Whitney [Am.] in Jl. Am. Or. Soc. 

Artharvana Upanishads, ed. Tarkaratna, w. Narayana’s comm., pts. 1--5. [Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 8® Calcutta 72 in prog. 
Gopdla Tipanl Upanishad, ed. Harachandra Vidyabhushana ; w. comm., pt. X. [Bibl. Indica] 2/- 8° „ 70 in prog. 

Mahanarayana Upanishad, ed. Col.G. A. Jacob [w. Dipiki of Narayana] 2/6 8° Bombay 88 

Prasnopanishad, tr. Dr. E. Roer [ed. Jibananda Vidyasagara, ut supra] 8° Calcutta 53 

Ststras. 

Saunaktyd Chaturidhyayika, ed. w. tr. and notes Prf. W. D. Whitney [Am.] [Jl. Am. Or. Av.] $6.50 8° New Haven 62 

„ ,, ed. Prf. Bloomfield in prep. 

Pr&tis&khya-s&tra. 

Pr&tis&khya-sfitra, ed. w. English tr. Prf. W. D. Whitney [Am.]— in Jl.A. O. S., viL 333-615 ; Addenda x. 156-171 

8° New Haven 62 ; 65 

Ka/pa-sAtra. 

Srauia-sAtra. 


[Auctores Sanscriti] 5/- r 4 0 Triibner 
4/- 8° Strassburg 


78 

78 


Vaitdna-sfitra, ed. w. English notes Dr. Richard Garbe 
„ German tr. w. notes Dr. Richard Garbe 

II. National Epios. 

(1) M ah ABH a RATA [ascribed to Vyasa] 

Text % w. comm, of Nilakantha, 18 bks., 5 vols. 

With a short alphab. Index, and an elaborate Index to each Pmrva. 

ft ed.by four Natives, w. indexes [Asiatic Soc. of Bengal] o.p. [w. £& 8/-] f 0 Calcutta 

,, Selections ed. F. Johnson o.p. 8° London 

Translation : English by Protap Chandra Roy, w. notes [after the first pt.] ; in 100 pts. Calcutta 83-90 in prog. 

Pts. L-xlr. ea. 3/- ; xlvi. sqq. ea. 1/6. For translated selections, v. infra, V. : LyTkal Poetry, etc., s.v. Translated Specimens 

2 bks. tr. Sir Edwin Arnold— in his Indian Poetry [Oriental Series] 7/6 p 8° Triibner [81] 90 

selns. tr. Sir Edwin Arnold— iif his Indian Idylls 7/6 p 8° ,, 83 

French, par H. Fauche, vols. i.-x. [in 12 vols. ; rough paraphrase] ea. 8/6 8° Paris 63- 72 

„ Onze Episodes de Mahibhftrata, trad. P. E. Foucaux 7/6 8* „ 62 
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£7 7 /” obi Bombay [63] 88 


34-39 
42 


99 

99 
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Bhagavad-GitA [episode of MahAb.] 

Text ed. A. G. v. Schlegel, cura Chr. Lassen 12/- r 8° Bonn [23] 46 

», w. com ms. of Sankara, Anandagiri & Sridharaswamin & 2 Beng. com ms. [w. 60/-] f® Calcutta 53 

9, ed. J. Garrett o.p. [w. 20/-] r 4 0 Bangalore 46 

Sansc. Canar.. EngL | w. Wilkins' tr. (1765I and tr. of W. v. HUMBOLDTS notes ['xs-'*6J. Append, cents. SCHLBGRL's Latlr. vers. & R. T. Griffiths' Ess. #m B. G. 

Translation : English by Prf. K. T. Telang, w. Sanatsugatlya and AnugltA [Sacr. Bks. of East] 10/6 8° Clar. Press 82 

•9 „ by Rev. John Davies, sub tit. Hindu Philosophy [Oriental Series] 8/6 p 8° Triibner [82] 89 

t, ,9 by J. M. Chatterji, sub tit. The Lord’s Day ; w. comm, and notes 8/6 8° „ [88] 89 

,9 paraphrased by [Sir] Edwin Arnold— m his Song Celestial 5/- c 8° ,, [82] 85 

M German, by Dr. F. Lori user ; w. notes [ind. SanatsugAtiya and AnugftA] 9/-* 8° Breslau 69 

NalopAkhyAnam [episode of MahAb.]. Nalus Eposodium, ed. F. Bopp [w. Germ.metr. tr. & notes] 12/- 4® Berlin [19] 68 

The work that laid the foundation of Sanscrit philology in Europe. 

M StoryofNala,ed.w. notes [Sir] Monier Williams, &tr.by [Dn.]H.H.Milman 15/- 8° Clar. Press [60; 35] 79 

9, ed. w. vocab., etc., Rev. T. Jarre tt [Roman character] 10/- 8® Camb. Press 75 

9, German tr., by Fr. Riickert 5/- 16® Frankfort [28] 74 

„ „ by H. C Kellner [Universal-Bibl.] yt. 16® Leipzig 87 

There la an excellent analysis of the Mi+Jkd*. in Sir Monier WILLIAMS' Indimn Epic P*ttry\»p,\ afterwards repr. in hte tmdUm Wisdom 

(2) Ramayana [ascribed to VAlmIki] 

Text ed. w. Latin notes A. G. v. Schlegel, vols. i. (in 2 pts.) and ii. 31/6 8® Bonn 29-46 

•9 w. commentary, pts. 1-10 [Bibl. Indies] ea> 2/6 8® Calcutta 70-76 

H w. Ital. tr. and notes G. Gorresio, 10 vols. o.p . [w. ;£io] r 8° Paris 43-58 

Its full account of all then known cone, the Ramayana. Text, etc.. In 5 vote. 


The Introduction (143 pp.) and Prefaces to the various vols. 

£6 6 /- 


'-ft r. in s vote. [sr. £3 15/-]. 


Translation : English 
„ French 

Uttara-Kanda 


8® Benares{Tbnt. )70~74 
6/- 12® Paris 64 

25/- r 8® „ 67 ; 70 


Vienna 
Camb. Press 
Macmillan 


5/- f 8® Triibner 
8° »> 

8® 

8® Williams 


8® Calcutta 70 sqq. 


Kalki-PurAna 

Linga-PurAna 

MArkandeya-PurAna 

Vayu-Purana 

»t *» 

Vishnu -Pur Ana s 


4® Paris 


f 0 Bombay 
8° Calcutta 
8° „ 

8® Clar. Press 
Bombay 


tr. R. T. H. Griffith, 5 vols. [tr. in metre of Lady of the Lake] o.p. [tv. 147/-] 
trad. H. Fauche, 2 vols. 
ed. G. Gorresio, 25/- ; Italian tr. G. Gorresio 

Aids to Ma/i&bh&rata and Ramdyana—v. also K § 123, s.v. Translated Selections. 

Grasbkrger, L. Noctes Indicat seu questt. in Nalum MahAbhArateum 10/- 

Pkilk, J. Notes on the Tales of Nala [for classical students] 12/- 

Richardson, [Miss] F. [tr.] The Iliad of the East [sel. of legends of RamAyana (tr.) ; popular] 7/6 
Weber, Dr. Albrecht On the RAmAyana [tr.] [fr. Abhandl. d. (Berl.) Acad. a. tviss.] 5 /- 

Westminster Review —for April, 1 868, conts. a learned article on the MahAbhArata 6/- 

Wheklek, J. Talboys — his Hist, of India, v. i.— ii., cont. condensed stories [tr.] of the great epic 39/- 

Williams, [Sir] Monier Indian Epic Poetry [lects. on RamAyana and MahAb. ; w. analyses] 5/- 

III. Puranas and Tantras. 

Agni-PurAna ed. with tr. Harachandra Vidyabhushana, 14 pts. [Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 

BhAgavata-PurAna [the earliest philosoph. and relig. poem of India]. 

„ , f ed. with French tr. E. Bumouf+Hauvette-Besnault, 4 vols. £8 

w. comm, in Sanscrit by Shridhar Pandit, 3 vols. 42/- obi Bombay 

pts. L-iL [in Bengali characters] 5/- 8° Calcutta 

[rel. to Siva and his achievements] 42/- 
ed. K. M. Banerjea; w. intro., 7 pts. [Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 

ed. Rajendralala Mitra, pts. I-13 [Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 

tr. Prf. Ramkrishna Gobal Bhandarkar [Sacred Bks. of East] 

system of mythology, ed., w. Ratnagarbhabhatta's comm. 

ea. TarAnAtha TarkavAchaspatis w. comm., vols. i.-iii. [w. Bengali tr.] 47/- 8 0 Calcutta 
English tr., w. notes and index Prf. H.H. Wilson, ed. F. Hall, 5 vols. in 6 64/6 8® Triibner 

Invaluable us a guide to the worships of Vlxhnu. Preface contains a good survey of the several ParAnax. These 5 vote.— vote. vL-x. of WILSON S Wsrhs. 

Aids to the Pur&nas. 

Wilson, Prf. H. H. — his Essays on Sanscrit Liter, [ut K § 123], cont analyses of several of the PurAnas. 

IV. Modem Epics. 

BhAravi [6 cent.] KirAtArjunfya, ed. w. Mallinatha’s comm., 2 vols. 15/- 

BhartrihAri [7 cent.] Ravana-badha : text 

A selection te ia BOhti. INCH'S Chresttmalhi*. 5 1 - ft St Psttrsburj ['45I *77 [mi K I 

IIarsha-deva [king; I2cent.] Naishadhiya, w. comm, of Tarkal>agisha, pts. 1-3 ea. 5/- 

„ ,, ed. Dr. E. Roer, w. comm., 12 pts. [Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 

KAlipAsa [6 cent.] KumAra-sambhava, ed. w. Latin tr. A. F. Stenzler o.p . [pb. 10/-; w. 7/6] 

,, „ ed. w. English notes K. M. Banerjea . 10/- 

,, f , ed. Jibananda Vidyasagara [canto viii. to xvii.] 5/- 

„ „ English tr. R. T. H. Griffith, sub tit. Birth of War God 5/- 

„ ,, French tr. H. Fauche -in his Oeuvres Completes de KAlidAsa, 2 vols. 18/- 

„ Nalodaya, ed. Jibananda Vidyasagara. 4/- ; ed. JagannAtha Sukla 4/6 

„ ,, ed. w. Latin tr. and comm., F. Benary o.p. [pb. 9/- ; w. 6/-] 

„ „ ed. w. English tr. [verse] and notes W. Yates 18/- 

„ 9, English tr. [verse] Dr. Taylor 

,9 ,, French, tr. H. Fauche — ut supra. 

# , Raghuvamsa, ed. w. Latin tr. A. F. Stenzler 4 2 h 

,1 ,, ed. ShAnkar P. Pandit; w. comm., 3 pts. [Bomh.Sansk.Ser.] ea. 4/- 

,9 ed. KAshinatha Pandura&ga Parnba, w. comm, of Mallinatha 3/6 

822 


68 
82 
[70] 73 
70 
88 

67; 69 

63 


8® Calcutta 
8 ° „ 


40-84 

87 

7o; 73 
57 

51 W * 

in prep. 

7- 

70 in prog . 
[40] 64-77 


68 


8® Calcutta [ ] 70-72 
8° 

4® Or. Trans. Fund 38 
8® Calcutta 67 

8* , v [ ]8 7 

8® Triibner [53] 79 

8® Paris 59; 60 

8° Calcutta 73 ; 70 

4® Berlin 30 

8* Calcutta 44 


4® Or. Trans. Fund 32 
8° Bombay 69-76 

8 ° „ 86 
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KaLIdAsa [6 cent.] Rnghuvnmsa, ed. w. English notes K. M. Banerjea, pt L 4/- 

„ , v French, tr. H. Fauche — ut supra . 

KavirAja [10 cent.] RAghava-p&ndavtya, ed. Premachandra Tarkavagisa ; w. comm. 18/- 

Magha [11 cent.] Sisup&la-badha [or MighakAvva] : text 

„ „ German tr. and notes, D. C. Schiitz, pt. i. 5/- 

m M French, tr. H. Fauche — in his Une Tetrade [v. K f 123], 3 vols. 30/- 

V. Drama. 

Translated Specimens. 

Wilson, Prf. H. H. [tr.] Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, 2 vol*. 

Religious Drama. 

Jaydeva[i2 cent.] Gltagovinda, ed. w. Lat. tr. and notes C. Lassen 
,, ,, ed. Becharama Vasaka ; w. comm. 

9> „ tr. [Sir] Edwin Arnold — in his Indian Song of Songs 

Individual Writers . 


8* Triibner 

8° Calcutta 
8 ° 

8° Bielefeld 
8* Paris 


9124 

66 


43 

61-63 


2 l/- 8 * Triibner [35] 7 1 


ID h 


o/- 4 W Bonn 
3/- 8* Calcutta 

$/- p S 9 Triibner 


16/- 4* Leipzig 

5/- 8° Calcutta 

(»• 5 /“] t 8* London 
5/- 8° Calcutta 

[in prose] 5/- c 8° Triibner 
5/- 8° Calcutta 

te 


8° Bombay 
8° Calcutta 


4 h 

14/- 


8° Williams 
8° Bombay 


Bhatta NArAyana [6-10 cent] Ventsamhira, ed. w. German intro, and notes Julius Grill 
», ,, „ ed. Jibananda Vidyasagara ; w. comm. 

Bh avabhOti [6 or 7 cent] Mah&vlracharita ['* History of Rama ”], ed. F. H. Trithen 
„ „ ed. Jibananda Vidyasagara 

99 ,, English tr. J. Pickford 

H Uttarar&macharita, ed. Prf. E. B. Cowell 

« 9 „ ed. Shriniv&s Govind BhAnap ; w. English notes 

n „ ed. Jibananda Vidyasagara 

99 99 English tr. Prf. H. H. Wilson — in his Specimens, ut supra. 

99 99 „ tr. C. H. Tawney 

Tkm above two works together form a dramatized version oftks RfimAyana. 

H M&latt-m&dhava, ed. R. G. Bhandarkar ; w. comm. 

99 „ English tr. Prf. H. H. Wilson — in his Specimens, ut supra. 

,, ,, French tr. G. Strehly 

L NUN dor AM Borooah Bhavabhtiti and his Place in Sanskrit Literature 
Haksha-deva [king j 12 cent.] Naginanda [“Toy of Snake World **], ed. M&dhava Chandra Ghosha 6/- r 8° Calcutta 
„ ,p English tr. P. Boyd ; w. preface Prf. E. B. Cowell 4/6 c 8° Triibner 

Attributed by COWBLL to the poet DhAvaka (m cent). 

, 9 ,, French tr. A. Beigaigne 2/6 s 8° Paris 

„ Priyadarsika, ed. Vishnu Daji Gadre [of doubtful authorship] 

99 ,, French tr. G. Strehly [Bibl. Orient. Elzevir] 2/6 

, 9 Ratnivalt, ed. Tarin&tha Tarkav&chaspati 4/- 

„ ,, ed. C. Cappcller — in O. Bohtlingk’s Sanskritische 

Chrestomathie 5/- 

99 ,, English tr. Prf. H. H. Wilson — in his Specimens, ut supra. 

WltaON pieces this poem in is cent., end attributes it to DhAvaka. Attrib. by Hall to BAna (beg. 7 cent). 

KAmdAsa [6 cent.] CEuvres completes, trad. p. H. Fauche, 2 vols. 18/- 8° Paris 

„ CEuvres choisies, trad, par H. Fauche [Sakuntala, Raghuvansa, Megha-Duta] 3/6 s 8* „ 

, 9 Milavikagnimitra, ed. crit, w. notes, Shankar Pandurang [Bombay Sans. Series] 6/- 8° Bombay 

,, „ ed. w. German notes F. Boll en sen 12 /- 8° Leipzig 

„ 9 , English tr. C. H. Tawney 

9I 9 , French tr. Prf. Victor Henry : with the Afudrdrdhshasa — v. infra 4/6 s 8° Paris 

99 „ „ ,, by P. E. Foucaux [also by Fauche, ut supra ] 2/6 s 8° Paris 

99 „ German tr. Dr. A. Weber 3/- 8° Berlin 

Haao 9 Fr. Zur Textkritik u. Erklarung v. M&lavik&gnimitra, pt. i., 2/6 4* Fraucnfeld 72 
„ SakuntaUL (l) Bengali version, ed. w. French tr. A.L. Ch6zy [w. 21/-]; tr. only[w. 10/-] 4° Paris 

„ „ „ ,, ed. Jibananda Vidyasagara 5/- 8° Calcutta 

t, „ „ „ ed. w. English notes Dr. Richard Pischel 12/- 8° Kid 

„ 99 , 9 „ tr. Sir W. Jones; ed. T. W. Rhys- Davids 3/6 c 8° Unwin 

Th« first book ever translated from Sanskrit. 

„ 99 (2) tVestem[Devandgart]version: Text, ed. w. Germ. notes O. Bohtlingk 10/6 r 8° Bonn 

The 184a edn. contains iho a German tr. ; worth 16/-. 

,, „ „ „ ed. w.tr.& notes [Sir] Monier Williams [prose & verse] 7/6 p 8* Murray 


3/6 f 8° Paris 
5/- 8° Triibner 


12° Paris 
8° Calcutta 


36 

72 

75 


7 i 
] 75 
48 
73 

7 1 

62 

88 

] 89 

63 
76 
85 

64 

72 

79 

88 

66 


Pischel, R. De Kalidasae Sakuntnli Recensionibus 
Vikramorvasi, ed. crit. S. P. Pandit 

,, ed. [Sir] Monier Williams 

„ ed. K. Pischel 

,, ed. w. German tr. and notes F. Bollensen 
,, English tr. Prf. H. H. Wilson 

9 , , 9 tr. Prf. E. B. Cowell 

9 , French tr. P. E. Foucaux 

99 German tr. Edm. Lobedanz 

„ ,, tr. L. Fritze 

823 


8° St. Petersburg [45] 77 


59; 60 

65 

[70] 89 
79 

88 
77 
5 6 

30 ; 32 
[79J 87 
77 

[1790] 90 
[42] 46 

„ ...... [53187 

The same: tr. only, 8/-; Ilium. Edn.,*./. [w.63/-] s 4 0 Austin, //<rr//*;v/[ 53 ] 72:55 
msionibus [aiss. inaug] 1/- 8° Breslau 70 

6/- 8° Calcutta 79 

5/- 8° Austin, Hertford 59 

[Southern text] 

17/0 8° St. Petersburg 46 

o.p. [tv. 3/6] 8° Calcutta 26 

[prose]*./, [w. 10/6] 8° Austin, Hertford 41 

[also by Fauche, ut supra] 2/0 s 8* Paris [61] 79 

2/6 1 6° Leipzig [61] S4 
[metrical ; Univ. Bibl.] 3 d. 18* „ hi 
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Krishnamisra [12 cent.] Prabodha-chandrodaya. ed. Prf. H. Brockhaus, 2 pts. 7/6 8* Leipzig 

,, ,, ed. Jibananda Vidyasagara 8/6 12° Calcutta 

,, „ ed. w. German tr. [by T. GoldstUcker] 5/- 8° Kiinigsberg 

Kaja-Sekhara [l>ef. 10 cent.] Pracandapandava, ed. Prf. Carl Cappeller 3/6 8° Strassburg 

SOdraka [5 cent.] Mriichchhakatika [“Toy Cart ”], ed. A. F. Stenzler [text, Prakrit comm. & notes] 21/- i 8° Bonn 
„ „ English tr. Prf. H. H. Wilson — in his Specimens, vol. i., ut supra. 

,, ,, German tr. by O. Bohtlingk + L. Fritze 

,, „ French tr. and notes P. Kegnaud, 4 vols. 8/6 s 8° Paris . 

,, „ ,, H. Fauche— in his Une T&rade, 3 vols. [v. K § 123] 30/- 8° „ 

VisAkhadatta [7 cent.] Mudr&rikshasa, ed. K. T. Telang [Bombay Sanscrit Series] 8° Bombay 

„ ,, French tr. Prf. Victor Ilenry [w. M&lavik&gnimitra , v. supra] 4/6 s 8° Paris 

„ „ German tr. Ludwig Fritze [Universal-Bibl.] 3 d. l6° Ltiptig 


35 J 45 
74 
42 
S5 
47 


VI. Poetry : Lyrical, Descriptive, and Didactic. 

Translated Specimens. 

Arnold, Sir Edwin [tr.] Indian Poetry [fr. GitaGovinda, Mahib., Hitopad., etc - ; Or. Ser.] 7/6 p8° Triibner [75, etc.] 90 

,, ,, [tr.] Indian Idylls [from the Mahabharata] 7/6 p 8® ,, [83] ©9 

Griffith, R. T. H. [tr.] Idylls from the Sanskrit ,5/- 16 0 Smith & Elder [66] 69 

„ ,, [tr.] Specimens of Indian Poetry 6/- c 8* Triibner 70 

Muir, Dr. John [tr.] Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writings [Oriental Ser.] 14/- 8° ,, 79 


Muir, Dr. John [tr.] 
Individual Writers. 
Bhartrihari 


[Oriental Ser.] 14/- 8° 


Bhartrihari N!tisaka&Vair&gyasataka,ed. w.notes Prf. K. T. Telang [Bombay Sansk. Ser.] 9/- 8° Bombay 

,, The Satakasof, tr. Rev. B. Hale Wortham [Oriental Series] 5/- p8° Triibner 

„ Sen tent iae, ed. P. v. Bohlen 13/- 4 0 Berlin 

„ The same, trad. P. Regnaud 2/6 12° Paris 

Kalidasa [6 cent.] Megha-dilta [“Cloud Messenger ”], w. Gciman notes & vocab. A. F. Stenzler 4/6 8° Breslau 

,, „ ed. w. tr. rrf. H. H. Wilson, and vocab. S. Johnson [verse tr.] 10/6 4 0 Triibner [ 

„ „ ed. K&shinath PAndurang Paraba j w. comm, of Mallinatha 2/6 8° Bombay £ 

,, ,, English tr. Col. H. A. Ouvry [prose] 5/- c 8° Triibner 

,, ,, ,, tr. Rev. Thos. Clark 1/- f 8° ,, 

,, „ French tr. H. Fauche —in his CEuvres Completes de Kalidasa, 2 v. 1 8/- 8 9 Paris 5 

„ ,, German tr. [Prf.] F. Max Miiller I/- 12 0 Konigsberg 

„ Ritu-samhAra [“Assemblage of Seasons”], ed. w. Latin notes P. v. Bohlen 4/6 8° Leipzig 

,, „ ed. Damaru Panta ; w. Commentary 2/6 8° Calcutta 

,, „ English tr. Satyam Jayati 3/6 12° Williams 

„ „ „ tr. [in part] R. T. H. Griffith 5/- 8° „ [ 

„ „ French tr. [in part] II. Fauche — ut supra. 

SrMIAla Sapta^atakam, ed. w. transcription & Germ, notes Dr. A. Weber [Prakrit] 32/- 8° Leipzig 

Weber, Dr. A. Ueber das Saptajatakam [Abhand. f. Kunde d. ML.] 8/- 8° ,, 

Anthology . 

Sarngadhara [? 14 cent.] The Paddhati, ed. Prf. P. Peterson, vol. L [Bomb. Sansc. Ser.] 12/6 8° Bombay 

This first vol. comprises the text ; voL IL Is to consist of a Dali crlt appentus, w. notes. This Important Anthology contains quotations from upwards of soo poets. 

VII. Fables and Novels. 

Bail&l-Pachfst [“ 25 Tales of a Demon "\~for Hindustani version t v. K § 128, s.v. Hindustani. 

Hitopadesa [“ Salutary Counsel ” ; summary of Paste hatantra\ ed. w. tr. F. Johnson, 25/- ; Translation 

only 5/- 4” ; Williams [47] 64 ; W. H. Allen [ 

, p ed. with [interim.] tr. Prf. Max Miiller : book i. 7/6; ii.-iv. 7/0 r 8° Ixmgman t 

fl ed. Prf. P. Peterson [Bombay Sanscr. Ser.] 4/6 8° Bombay 

11 ed. w. Latin notes A. G. v. Schlegel + Chr. Lassen, 2 pts. 16/6 4 0 Bonn 2 

,, German tr.J. Schoenberg 2/6' 8° Vienna 

,, French tr. E. Lancereau [Literatures Populaires] 6/6 s 8° Paris [ 

Katha-sarit-sagara [By Somadeva (12 cent.): “Oceans of Streams of Story”] ed. w. German tr. 

H. Brockhaus 24/- r 8* Leipzig 

The German tr. wss.repub. alone [s vols. 5 /- ti* Leipniz 43], bnt Is now out of print, and worth about 7/6. 

i, Bks. vi.-xviii., ed. H. Brockhaus, 6/- ; ix.-xviii. [end] 16/- 8* ,, t 

,, tr. Ck H. Tawney, 12 pts. [Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- r 8® Calcutta i 

Panchatantra [“ Five Books” — v. also K § *12, s.v. Katilag], ed. G. Kosegarten, vols. i.-ii. 24 /- 8* Bonn 4 

,, ed. F. Kielhorn+G. Biihler, w. notes; booki., 3/-; ii.-iii., 2/6; iv.-v. 2/6 8^ Bombay{6&- 69. 

,, ‘German tr., with valuable intro, and notes H. Benfey, 2 vols. 24/- 8° Leipzig 

„ ,, M by L. Fritze 6/- 8° ,, 

„ French tr. E. Lancereau 8/6 8° Paris 

Suka-saptati [“ 70 (stories) by the Parrot ”] Vier Erzahlungen aus, ed. R. Schmidt [w. Germ, tr.] 2/- 8® Kiel 

VetAla-pafichavimsati [“25 (stories) of the Vetala ”] ed. Jibananda Vidyasagara 2/6 8° Calcutta [ 

„ ed. H. Uhle ; w. crib comm, in German [Abh. f. d. K. d. Morgenl.] 8/- 8° Leipzig 

824 


Leipzig 


82 

59; 60 


64 ; W. H. Allen [48] 80 

r 8® Ixmgman 64 ; 65 

8° Bombay 87 

4° Bonn 29 ; 31 

8° Vienna 84 

s 8° Paris [55] 82 


r 8® Leipzig 


8® ,, 62 5 66 

r 8® Calcutta 80 sqq. 

8* Bonn 48 ; 59 

8® Bombast *- 69185-87 


8° Leipzig 
8 ® „ 

8° Paris 
8® Kiel 
8° Calcutta 
8° Leipzig 


§4 
71 
90 
[73] 89 
St 
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[Aryan 


18/- 


8 ° 

18° 


Calcutta 


Kadambart, ed. Madana Mohana Sarman 

» ed. with comm. Tarkavachaspati, 2 vols. 

,, new edition with fuli Commentary announced Bomizy 

Dasakumara-charita[“ Adven.ofTen Princes”], ed. Prf. PI. PI. Wilsons./*. [re>. t6/-] 8° London 

,i ed. G. Bidder, w. notes, pt. i. [Bombay Sanscrit Series] 3/- 8° Bombay 

„ tr. P. W. Jacob [a free tr. ] 6/- 12° Triibner 

,, tr. E. J. Rapson p 8° „ 

Vasavadatti, ed. Fitzedward Hall, w. commentary, 3 pts. ea. 2/- 8® Calcutta 

— see also D § III. 

Dharma S&stra, ed. F. Hultzsch 


Novels. 

Ban a [7 cent.] 

»» 

»» 

Dandin [6 cent.] 

»> 
i» 
tt 

Subandhu [7 cent.] 

VIII. Law 

BauphAyana Dharma S&stra, ed. F. Hultzsch [Abhandl. f. K. d. ML.] 8/- 8° 

Manu Manava-Dharmas&stra, ed. G. C. Haughton, w. Sir Wm. Jones’ tr., ed. Percival [standard ed.] 21/- 8° 

it ,t ed. w. notes Prf. J. Jolly [Oriental Series] 10/6 p 8° 

tt tt tr. A. C. Burnell + E. W. Hopkins [Oriental Series] 12/- p 8° 

tt •» tr. Georg Bidder [Sacred Books of the East] 21/- 8° 

Narada Dharma Sastra : Institutes, tr. Dr. Julius Jolly 10/6 s 8° 

and some Minor Law Books, tr. Dr. Julius Jolly [Sacred Books of East] 10/6 8° 

Pakasara Parlsara-madhaviyam — chap, on Inheritance, tr. Dr. A. C. Burnell 

tt A a Institutes, tr. Krishnakamal Bhattacharyya [Bibl. Indica] 2/- 

Vidyasagara, Jib&nanda [ed.] Dharmashastrasangraha, 2 pts. [coll, of texts] 

Vishnu-smriti Institutes of Vishnu, ed. Dr. J. Jolly; w. comm, of Nanda Pandita, & notes, 

2 pts. [Bibl. Ind.] ea. 2/- 8* 

YajSa-valkya Dharma S 3 stra, ed. with German tr. A. F. Stenzler 8/- 8° 

tt tt ed. with English tr. and notes V. N. Mandlik, 2 vols. in I 60/- r 8° 

tt tt English tr. with notes Dr. E. Roer + M. A. Mantriou 18 /- 8° 


K §124 


50 

72 

46 

[74188 

73 

90 

59 


Leipzig 

Madras 

Triibner 

Clar. Press 
Triibner 
Clar. Press 


8* Calcutta 


Berlin 

Bombay 

Calcutta 


85 

[25] 63 
87 
84 

86 
76 
90 
68 

76 


49 

8c 

59 


Dharma-s&tras 

IX. Philosophy 

Bibliography . 
Hall, Fitzedward 
General Accounts . 


— v. supra % s.v. Stitras of Rig and Black Yajur Vedas . 

— v. also s.v. Upanishads of each of the Vedas, supra . 

Contrib. towards.au Index to Bibliog. of Indian Philos. Sys. [ab. 800 wks.] 12/- 8° Calcutta 


59 


Ballantyne, J. R. 
Banerjea, Rev. K. M. 
Cole brookk, H. T. 


Christianity Compared with Hindu Philosophy o.p . [7^. 7/6] 8° 

Dialogues on the Hindu Philosophy [Nyaya, Sankhya, Vedant] 18/— 8° 

Essays on Relig.&Philos.of Hindus,ed.SirT.E.Colebrooke[son], 3 vols. ea. 14/- 8° 

Contains the best general view of the systems, besides valuable papers on the Vedas, Hindu Philosophy, Jain sect, etc. 

Goldstucker, Th. — in his Literary Remains, is a good brief abstract 2 vols. 21/- 8° 

Gough, A. E. Philosophy of the Upanishads & Ancient Indian Metaphysics [Orient. Ser.] 9/- 8° 

Hall, Fitzedward [tr.] Hindu Philosophy : refutation of Hindu philosophical systems 12 /- 8° 

Madhava Acharya [14 cent.] Sarva*darsana-sangrha, ed. Vidyasagara, 2 pts. ea. 2/- 8° 

it „ ,, tr. Prf. E. B. Cowell -f A. E. Gough [Oriental Series] 10/6 8° 

By far the ablest general view of the philosophical systems (except the Veddnta) produced by a native scholar. 

Mat&riaux pour servir k l’histoire de la Philosophic de l’Inde, 2 vols. 8° 

Beitrage zur Kenntniss der vedischen Schulen 5/- 8° 

—v. A 


Madden(Williams) 59 

is si 62 

Triibner [07] 73 


W. H. Allen 

Triibner 

Calcutta 

Triibner 


g 

62 

53-58 

75] 82 


Regnaud, Paul 
Simon, Dr. Richard 

Religions of India 
Theosophy 

Translated Selections. 

Muir, Dr. John [tr.] 


Baris 

Kid 


[75] 

76; 78 
89 


1 14: 

A §94: 


Religions of India. 
Theosophy. 


Religious and Moral Sentiments of the Hindus 
Williams, [Sir] Monier [tr.] Indian Wisdom : examples of religious doctrines 
I. MImamsaa Brahma Stitras — v. irfra t s.v. Vedanta sdtras 

MAdhava AcHARYA[i4cent.]Jaiminiya-Nyaya-mala-vistara,ed. Th. GoldstUcker + Prf. E. B_. Cowell 73/6 r 4° 


[metrical tr.] 2/- 
o.p. [pb. and w. 15/- 


12* Williams 75 

] 8° W. PI. Allen [75] 76 


Mfmamsa Darsana, ed. Nyayaratna, w. comm, of Savara Svami ; pts. 1-19 
2 . VedAnta. 

Accounts. 

Baierlein, E. R. 

Ballantyne, J. R. 

•Deussen, Dr. Paul 


. _ . Bombay 70-74 

[Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 8* Calcuttal-S’j in prog. 


Lehre d. Ved&nta v. Gott, d. Welt, d. Menschen u. Erlos. d. Mensch. 1/- 8° Dresden 

Lecture on the Ved&nta [with text of Vedanta-sara] 10/6 8° Allahabad 

Das System d. Vedinta nach d. Brahma-stitras des Badarayana u. d. Commen- 

tare d. Sankara 12/- 8* Leipzig 

Texts and Translations . 


Foulkes, Rev. T. [tr.] 
^adAnanda 


Translations from the Tamil on Vedantic Philosophy, 6 pts. 1 1/6 8° 

Vedanta-sara, ed. O. Frank 6/6 4® 

„ English tr. w. notes Col. G. A. Jacob, sub tit . Manual of Hindu 
Pantheism [Oriental Ser.] 6/- p 8° 

v, „ tr. Dr. E. Roer op. [w. 7/6] 8° 

t , German tr. O. Bohtlingk — in his Sansk. -Chrestom. 5/- 8® 

825 


Madras 

Munich 


89 

51 

83 


60-64 

35 


Triibner [81] 89 
Calcutta 45 

SL Petersburg [4$] 77 
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Ved&nta-sfitra* 


ed. E. Roer -f Vidyaratna, w. Sankara’s Commentary, 13 pts. [Bibl. Ind.] ea. 2/- 8* Calcutta 
English tr. K. M. Bauer, pt. i. 2/- 8* „ 

„ tr. Prf. G. Thihaut [Sacred Bks. of East] 12/6 8° Clar. Press 

Germ.tr. Dr. P. Deussen, v. Die siitrasd. Vedanta d. Badarayand[yt. S’s,eomm. ] 1 8/- 8* Leipzig 
Panchadashi, w. comm, of K&mkrishna 8/ r 8* Bombay 


VidyAranya 

3. SAnkhya. 

Accounts . 

Ballantyne, J. R. 

Day iks, Rev. J. 

Roer, Dr. E. 

Texts . 

Isvara-Krishna [6 cent.]Sankhya-k£rik&, ed. Chr. Lassen 

,» , t 1, tr. H. T. Colebrooke 

n - m tr. T. Davies 

„ tr. Debcndra Nath Goswami 

KAPILA Sdnkhya-pravachana, ed. Fitzedward Hall, 3 pts. 


A Lecture on S&nkhya Philosophy 7/6 8° Mtrtapon 

Hindu Philosophy [exposition of system of Kapila 5 Oriental Ser.] 6/- p 8* Triibner 

Lecture on Saukhya Philosophy Calcutta 


54-*>3 

70 

90 

87 

88 


I? 

54 


3/- 4° Bonn 

op. [pb. 10/6 5 w. 6/-] 4* Oxford 
[Orient. Ser. — v. supra ] 6/- p 8° Triibner 
14/- 8° Calcutta 

[Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 8* 

Sinkhya-darsana, ed. Jibananda Vidyasagara; w. commentary 8* ,, 


32 

1? 

89 

7* 


SankhyAyana 


tr. J. R. Ballantyne, sub tit . Sinkhya Aphorisms of Kapi 

[Oriental Ser.] p 8° Triibner [Ca/f. 53-56] 86 


Srauta-sfltra, ed. A. Hillebrandt, pts. i.-hr* 


VijMna Bhikshu[i6 cent.] Sink hya-sAra, ed. Fitzedward Hall 
4. Yoga. 

Account. 


[Bibl. Indica] 2/- 
[Bibl. Indica] 2 /- 


Calc . 85-87 in prog. 


Treatise on the Yoga Philosophy 


1/6 8* Bombay [ ] 88 


Pancharatra, ed. K. M. Banerjea, 4 pts. [Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 

Aphorisms of Yoga Philos, of, ed. w. tr. J. R. Ballantyne 9/- 

,, pts. 1-5 [Bibl. Indica.] ea. 2/- 

9i tr. Col. Olcott ; w. Bhoja Raja’s comm. 7/6 

„ ed. J. R. Ballantyne, 2/- 5 tr. Prf. E. B. Cowell [Bibl. Indica] 2/- 


Paul, N. C 

Texts. 

Narada 
Patanjali 
»• 

>• 

San dilya 

5 & 6. NyAya and Vaiseshika [Logic] 

Bhishlparichheda, tr. and annotated Dr. E. Rder 8/- 

Kanada Aphorisms of Vaiseshika Philosophy of, ed. J. R. Ballantyne 6/6 

*» t, ,, tr. A. E. Gough 14/ — 

Langakshi BhAskara Tarkakaumudi : intro, to Vaish. & Ny&ya philos., ed. Manil&l Nabhubii 

Dvivedi [Bomb. San. Ser.] 3/- p 8° Bombay 

Gotama, Nyaya Darsanaof, ed. Jayaniriyana Tarkapanchinana, 3 pts. [Bibl. Ind.] ea. 2/- 8° Benares 

,, ,, Jebananda Vidyasagara 10/6 8° Calcutta 

Roer, Dr. E. [ed.] Division of Categories of Nyaya Philosophy, w. Engl, tr., 2 pts. ea. 2/- 

Turka-Sangraha ed. J. R. Ballantyne 

Udayana Achaya [12 cent.] Kusumanjali, ed. and tr. Prf. E. B. Cowell ; w. comm. 5/6 

Vaiseshika Darsana, w. Sankara’s comm., ed. Jayan&r&yana Tarkapanchinana, 5 pts. [Bibl. Ind.] ea. 2 /- 


8° Calcutta 
8° Afirtapore 
8° Calcutta 
8° Bombay 
8° Calcutta 


8° Calcutta 
8® Afirzaporc 
8° Benares 


8 ° 

8° Allahabad 
8° Calcutta 
8 ° 


X. Heretical Systems. 


Lalita-vistara 


Oldenberg, Dr. H. 
Maha-vastu 
Narada- Paftcha rat ra 
Saddbarma-pundarika : 


Vagra-kkediki 


ed. and [partly] tr. Rijendralila Mitra, pts. 1-6 
tr. [anon.] ; pts. L-iii. 

German tr. by J>._Lefmann ; w. Germ, notes, pt. i. 


[Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 8* Calcutta 

[Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 8° „ 

9/- r 8° Berlin 
Paris 


French tr. by C. E. Foucaux [tr. of the Tibetan version] 

The standard authority of the Northern Buddhists on Bfe and doctrines of Buddha in Sanskrit verse. 

Ueber d. Lalita Vistara 1/6 8° Berlin 

ed. E. Senart 8® Paris 

ed. Rev. K. M. Banerjea, 4 pts. [Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 8° Calcutta 

Lotus of the True Law, tr. H. kern [Sacred Books of the East] 12/6 8° Clar. Press 

French tr. E. Burnouf, sub tit. Lotus de la bonne Loi o.p. [w. 63/-] 4 0 Paris 

n of the most importan canonical bks. of Buddhists. BURNOUF'S edn. has commentary and si memoirs on Buddhism. 

ed. Prf. Max MUller [anecdota Oxon., v. Kg 151] 3/6 54° Clar. Press 


XL Grammarians — for a list of Sansc. Gram., etc., v . Colebrooke’s Misc. Essays, ii. 38 sqq. [ut K § 94]. 
Criticism. 

— in his Gesch. d. Sprachwiss. [ut K § 97] gives an excell, survey of Ind. grammat. 

On the Aindra School of Sanskrit Grammarians 10/6 8° Triibner 

De Grammaticis Pracriticis 1/6 8° Breslau 

Supplementing tj, e accounts in Chr. LASSEN’S Institution tt Lingua ProcrUicm [3 pts., so/- S Bonn 37 

WiiiTNKY,Pr£W.D.[Am.]The Study of Sanskrit and the Hindu Grammarians — in Jl. Am. Or. Soc., v. pp. 279-297. 

826 


Ben fey, Prf. Theodor 
Burnell, Dr. A. G 
Pischel, Dr. Richard 


61-65 

52-53 

85 

61; ? 


50 

5« 

73 

87 

64-65 

74 

I 9 

64 

60-61 


8l sqq. 

74 

48 

82 

61-65 

84 

5 a 

81 


75 

74 
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Siddhanta-Kaumudi 


Bhartrihari [7 cent] 


42 /- 8* Calcutta [64370; [65371 


K 8124 

Texts . 

BhattojidIkshita [17 cent.] 

ed. T&r&nitha Tarkab&chaspati, w. extr. fr. 3 com ms., 2 vols. 
ed. and partly tr. J. R. Ballantyne 
abridged by Varaaraja 

Vakya-padlya ; ed. w. commentaries Gangadhara Sastri Manavalli, pts. L-IL 

ea. 3/- 8° Benares 85-86 in prog. 

The oldest known treatise on the philosophy of grammar and syntax. 

Hrmacandra [12 cent.] Desinamamala, ed. w. gloss. R. Pischel+G. Biihler, pt. i. [Bombay Sansc. Set] 10/- 8° Calc. 81 in prog. 

„ 11 ed. R. Pischel, pt. i. [text] 8/- ; pt ii. [German tr. and notes] 8/- 8° Halle 77 ; So 

Kisiki vritti ed. Pandit Bila S&strf, 2 pts. ea. 16 /- 8° Benares 76 ; 78 

Kat antra [or K&lipa] [7 cent.]ed. with commentary Prf. J. Eggeling, pts. 1-6 [Bib!. Indica] ea. 2/- 8° Calcutta 73 in prog. 

N agojI bh atta Parib&shendusekhara, ed. w. Engl. tr. F. Kiel horn, 4 pts[Bomb. Sansk. Soc. ]ea. 10/6&7/6 8° Bombay 68-74 

L: Text, and various readings; iL-iv.: Translation and notes. 

Ashtfidhy&yf, ed. w. commentary 8* Calcutta 

„ ed. w. English tr. W. Goontilleke 8° Bombay 82 sqo. 

„ ed. w. German tr. and notes O. Bohtlingk 60/- r 8° A«/Hrf39-40]86-87 

Panini : his place in Sanskrit Literature o.p. [pb. 42/- ; w. 7/6] i 8° Triibner 61 

This is the celebrated work in wh. Dr. GOLDST0CKBR assailed all contemporary Sanscritists. 

Mahi-bh&shya [“Great Comm.”]ed. Prf. Th. Goldstiicker, 6 vols.[photo-litho.] r 4 0 Ind. Off. (Triibner) 74 
„ ed. Dr. F. Kielhom, vol. i. 8/6 8° 

M ed. crit. F. Kielhorn, in pts. ea. 6/- 

„ ed. Dr. J. R. Ballantyne, pp. 1-808 [all pub.] o.p. [w. £3]; 

w. Eng. tr. [w. £$] 

Phit-sdtras, ed. Dr. F. Kielhom 

Paribh&shavritti, ed. Harin&tha Dube, pts. i.-ii. [Benares Sanscrit Ser.] 


Panini [? 3 cent.] 

»* »t 

Goldstucrer, Th. 
PataSjali 


Santanava 

Siradeva 

Unadi-sutras 


8* Calcutta 82 in prog. 
f° Mimapore 


II 


Vamana [? 13 cent.] 
Varadaraja 
Vardhamana 
Vopadeva [13 cent.] 


Comment, on, by Ujjvaladatta, ed. Dr. Th. Aufrecht 

Rules on the formation of irregular derivatives. 

K&sik&, ed. B 41 ash&strin 

Laghu Kaumudi, ed. J. R. Ballantyne, w. Engl. tr. and notes 31/6 

Ganaratna-Mahodadhi, ed. Prf. J. Eggeling, 2 pts. [Auctt. Sanscriti] ea. 6/- 
Mugdhabodham By&karanam, ed. O. Bohtlingk 9/- 

„ i, ed. Rajani Kanta Gupta 9/- 


8* Benares$6;&J inprog. 


10/- r 8* Bonn 


59 


8° Benares 

8° „ [ 49 ] 67 

8° Triibner 79 ; 81 

8° St. Petersburg 47 

8° Calcutta 88 


XII. Lexicography. 

Amara-simha [? 12 cent.] Amara-Kosha[“ Immortal Treasury”], ed. A. Loiseleur-Deslongchamps, 2 v. 15/- 
,, ,, ed. H. T. Colebrooke ; w. English tr. and notes o.p. [w. 63/-] 

HalAyadha [12 cent.] Abhidh&na-ratnamala, ed. Dr. Th. Aufrecht ; w. gloss. 18/-; red. to 10/- 
Hemachandra [12 cent] Abhidh&na-Chint&mani, ed. O. Bohtlingk +C. Rieu 14/- 

,, „ „ „ ed. Dr. T. Aufrecht [w. Sanskrit-English glossary] 

S As vat A Anekartha-samuchchaya [“ Collection of Homonyms], ed. Th. Zachariae 

XIII. Rhetoric, etc. 

Dandin [6 cent.] 


8* Paris 
8° Serampore 
8° Williams 
8° St. Petersburg 
8° London 


mi 

61 

47 

61 


Dhananjaya [10 cent.] 
JagannAtha 
Mammata [10 cent.] 


K&vy&darsa [“Mirror of Poetry”], ed. Premachandra Tarkavigfsa, w. comm., 

5 pts. [Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 8* Calcutta 

The same, hrsg. O. Bohtlingk [w. German tr.] lo /- 

Dasa*rflpa[“Ten Forms” (of plays ], ed. Fitted ward Hall, 3 pts. [Bibl. Ind jea. 2/- 
Rasap&nv&dhara: treat, onooet. comD.. ed. Gancradhara Sastri Manavalli, pts.i.-vi 

«*/- 


Kavya-prak&sa [“ Lustre of Poetry * ], ed. Nyayaratna 
„ ,, w. comment, of V&man&ch&rya 14 /- 

VjsvanAtha KavirajA[i5 cent.] S&hitya-darpana[“ Mirror of Composition”] ed. Dr. Roer, w. tr. J. K. 

Ballantyne, pts. i.-v. [Bibl. Ind.] ea. 2/- 

„ ,, tr. Pramadadasa Mitra, pts. 1-4 [Bibl. Ind.] ea. 2/- 

XIV. Astrology and Astronomy, 

Accounts. 

Biot, J. B. Etudes sur l’Astronomie Indienne {Journal da Savants ] 6/- 

Muller, Prf. F. Max On Ancient Hindu Astronomy and Chronology 7/6 

Whitney, Prf. W.D.[ Am.] Hindu Astronomy, in his Oriental and Ling. Studies, ser. ii. 12/- 

Tcxts. 

Aryabhatiya [5 cent.] 

Bhaskara [12 cent.] 


Surys* Siddhanta 
VarAha^Mihira 


ed. Dr. H. Kern, w. Paramidisvara’s comm. 9/- 

Siddhanta-Siromani, ed. B&pfi Deva Sistrl 12/- 

„ Engl. tr. L. Wilkinson, ed. Bapfi Deva Sistrt, 2 pts [Bibl. Ind.] ea. 2/- 
ed. Fitzedward Hall+Deva S&stri, 4 pts. ; tr. Deva S&strf, 1 pt.[B. Ind.Jea. 2/- 
tr. w. notes Rev. E. Burgess, ed. Prf. W. D. Whitney [Am.] 31/6 

Brihat Samhita, ed. Dr. H. Kern, 7 pts. [Bibl. Ind.] ea. 2/- 

„ English tr. Dr. H. Kern (Jl. Roy. As. Soc.] 18/- 

„ ,, tr. N. Chidambaram Dyer, 2 pts. (20 numbers) 15/— 

Hora Sastra, w. Bhattotpala’s commentary 

827 


8° St. Petersburg 

90 

8 ° Calcutta 

65 

ea. 3/- 8° Benares 86-89 

8 ° Calcutta 

66 

8 ° Bombay 

89 

8 * Calcutta 

51-66 

8 * .. 

.78 

4° Paris 

62 

4° Oxford 

62 

8° Triibner 

75 

4° Leyden 

74 

8 ° Benares 

66 

8 ° Calcutta 

[ ] 


$* .. S 4 - 59 ; 60 

8 New Haven 60-61 
8° Calcutta 64-65 
8° Triibner 70-76 
8* Madras'] -sqq. in prog. 
8* Bombay 67 


Digitized by 


Google 
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XV. Mathematics. 

Accounts , etc . 


Colebrooke, H. T. — on the Algebra of the Hindus, in his Miscell. Essays, ed. Cowell, ut K § 94. 

Hankel, Hermann — in his Zur Geschichte der Mathematik im Alterth. u. Mittelalter 9/- 8° Leipzig 74 

Woepcke Sur I’lntroduction de l’Arithm^tique Indienne en Occident 8° Rome 59 

,» M6moire sur la Propagation des Chiffres Indiens 8° Paris 63 

Texts. 

Bhahmegupta & Bhascara : algebra w. arithmetic and mensuration, tr. H. T. Colebrooke o.p. [w. 36 /-] 4 0 London 17 

Sulva-sfttras, The The English tr. w. intro. Dr. G. Thibaut ; 4 pi. 5 /- 8° Triibner 7- 


XVI. Medicine. 

Accounts , etc. 

LiGtard, G. 

Koyle, Dr. J. F 
Wise, Dr. T. A. 

»» tt 

Texts. 

Asvavaidyaka ed. K. U. C. Gupta Kaviratna ; pts. i.-v. [treat, on diseases of horse ; Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 8* Calcutta 


Bhava-Prakasha 

ed. Jibananda Vidyasagara 

36/- 

8° Calcutta 

75 

Chakrapani Datta 

Chakradatta, ed. Jibananda Vidyasagara 

61 - 

8” „ 

88 

Charaka-samhita 

ed. Jibananda Vidyasagara 


8* .. 

77 

Karaka-sangita 

tr. into Bengali Avinash Chundra Kaviratna 4- Chandrakumlra 


85 

Madhava N id ana 

tr. into Bengali, the same 4- the same 



85 

Sannyasimati 

Ayurveda-Sangraha, by BhOvanacandra Vasaka 

2/" 

8‘ 

82 

SusRUTA-samhita 

ed. Jibananda Vidyasagara 

12/6 

8* .. 

[73189 

tt 

ed. Avinash Chundra Kaviratna Chandrakumara, w. comm, of Dalvana 

8“ .. 

8- 

» 

ed. Vijayaratna Sen Kaviranjana, voL i. 



8- 

ii 

tr. Udoy Chand Dutt, pts 1-2 

[Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 

8° .. 


Vagbhata 

Ashtinga-hridaya, ed. Vijayaratna Sen Kaviranjana [w. 

comm. of Arundatta]35/- 

- r 8° Bombay 

88 


Lettres historiques sur la M&lecine chez les Indous 5/- 8° Paris 63 

The Antiquity of Hindu Medicine 6/6 8° Smith & Elder 

Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine 7/6 8* Triibner 45 

Review of History of Medicine among Asiatic Nations, vol. i. <?./., vol. ii. 10/- 8° Churchill 67 


125. INDIO M : PRAKRIT PHILOLOGY and LITERATURE. 


Grammar. 

Cowell, Prf. E. B. Introduction to the Ordinary Prakrit of Sanskrit Dramas 3/6 c 8° Triibner 75 

With a Ust of common irregular Prakrit words. 

Lassen, Chr. Institutiones Linguie Pracritic®, 3 pts. 20/- 8° Bonn 36-37 

Native Grammars. 

Cowell, Prf. E. B. [ed.] Prakrita-Prakasa : Prakrit gram. of Vararuchi [text, var. read., notes, & tr.] 14/- 8° Triibner [54] 68 

Hemacandra [12 cent.] — v. K § 124, s.v . Grammarians. 

Chrestomathy. 

Jacobi, H. [ed.] Erzahlungen in Mlhjtrlshtri [w. vocabulary] 6/- 8* Leipzig 86 

Literature. 

Gaina Sutras tr. H. Jacobi — v. A § 14. 

Ravanavaha oder Setubandha, ed. w. German tr. S. Goldschmidt, pt. i. [text] 25 /-; ii. [tr.] 18/- 4 0 Strassburg 80; 84 

Uvasagadaso ed. A. F. R. Hoerule, pts. i.-iii. [w. Sansc. comm, and Eng. tr. ; Bibl. Indica] 

ea. 2/- 8° Calcutta 86-87 in prog. 

Vakpati Gaudavaho, ed. Shankar Pandurang Pandit [a histor. poerii; Bomb. Sansc. Ser.] 15/- p 8° Bombay 88 

Jain Literature. 

The chief Jain Scriptures are the is angus ("members T— w. Hemacandra's Abkidkanacintamani, np. 724 tff., and Wilson’s Essays, The last anga is subdhr. Into 
Kuyangas. Nos. 1-3 infra are angast ea. has 2 comments., only one of them bg. in Sansc. No. 9 is an ufanga. Both texts and comma, are in Jaina Prakrit. 

The ser. is pub. under auspices of Raya Dhanapatasimha. 


1. Hemacandra Jaina-r&m&yana [life of Rama, in io cantos], ed. Sri Jagannatha-sukha 

2. Srfp&lacarita [advents, of Kg. Sripala], ed. Pandit Krishnacandraka 

3. Sflyagad&mga-sfltra [on Tain philos. =* 2nd anga], ed. Sha Bhimasimha Mankahkya 

4. Jnat&dharmakathinga-sutra [acquis, of sacr. knowl. «®6th anga], text by Sudharml 

5. Upisakadasa-sfitra [duties of Sravakas*7th anga], text by Sudharm! 

6. Prasnavyakarana-stitra [on philos. and ethics =»ioth anga], text by SudharmA 

7. Vip&ka-sfitra [on good and evil actions « i ith anga], text by Sudharma 


annatha-sukha io/- 8° Calcutta 

Sh »» 

dankahkya £4 4® Bombay 

Sudharml 60/- obi Calcutta 

io/- obi „ 

armi 21/- obi „ 

21/- obi „ 

60/- obi 
18/- obi „ 

[Abhandl. f. K. d. ML.] 10/- 8® Leipzig 


8. Uttaradhvayana [moral discipline], ed. Vijaya 

9. Uvaval-sutra [an upanga stitra], text by Sudharml 
BhadrabAhusvamin Kapa-stitra, ed. H. Jacobi 

„ ,, tr. J. Stevenson 
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126. INDIO (/) : PALI and SINGHALESE PHILOLOGY. 


Pali Dictionaries and Grammars. 


•Childers, R. C. 

Clough, B. 
•Frankfurter, Dr. O. 
Kuhn, E. W. A. 
Mason, Francis 
Minayeff, J. 

Muller, Dr. E. 


Pali-English Dictionary ; w. Sanskrit equiv., references, etc. 


6 3/- i 8° Triibner 


The lint Pali dictionary ever published in a European language. 

Compendious Pali Grammar o.p. [iu. ^3] 8° Colombo 

Pali Handbook [grammar, chrestom., glossary] 16/- 8° Williams 

Beitrage zur Pali Grammatik 4/- 8® Berlin 

Pali Grammar, 2 pts. [on basis of Kacctyana] 4/- 8° Toungoo 

Pali Grammar [tr.] [tr. fr. Russian viithe Fch. tr, of M.S. Guyard (1874)] 8/- 8° Maul main 
Simplified Grammar of the Pali Language, ed. Dr. R. Rost[Simpl. Grams.] 7/6 c 8° Triibner 


Native Dictionaries and Grammars . 

Abhidhanappadipika : diet, of Pali lang., ed. Moggallina Thero+Waskaduwe Subhuti 18/- 8° Colombo 

Kaccayana’s Grammar : ed. w. English notes, 3 pts. 52/6 8° Toungoo 

„ „ tr. and arrgd. on European Models ; w. vocab. 4/- 8° ,, 

,, „ ed. Rev. F. Mason [Qibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 8° Calcutta 

„ „ ed. E. Senart, w. French tr. and notes 12/- 8° Paris 

,, ,, Introduction to. ByJ.de Alwis 12/- 8° Williams 

Subhuti, Waskadawe Nfimam&la : a work on Pali grammar 16/- 8° Colombo 

Singhalese Dictionaries and Grammars. 

de Alwis, James Introduction to Singhalese Grammar o.p. [w. 63/-] 8° Colombo 

„ Rev. C. Singhalese Handbook [Romanized characters] 14/- 8® ,, 

Bridgnell, Rev. W. School Dictionary : Singhalese and English 0 p. [w. ^5 5/-] 24® 

Carter, Chas. New English-Sinhalese Dictionary, pt i. [to occupy 5 pts.] ea. 5/- p 8° 

Clough, Rev. B. Dictionary of Eng. -Singh. & Singh. -Eng. Langs., 2 vols. o.p, [«/. £7 7/-] 8° 

Chounavel, C. Grammar of the Sinhalese Language 10/- 8® 

Gunasekara, Abraham Mendis Sinhalese Grammar for European Students 10/- 8® 

Singhalese Made Easy [phrase-book in Roman and Singh, characters] 7/6 s 8® 

Native Grammars . 


75 

24 

83 
75 

67 ; 68 
82 

84 


65 
70; 71 
67 

71 


[ 


Balavataro 

SlDATH SANGARAWA 


Text, 7/6 5 Romanized text, Nagari text and English tr. L. Lee 8® 

Grammar of Singhalese Language, tr. J. de Alwis 42/- 8° 

„ „ „ tr. D. Andris o.p. [w. 21/-] 8® 


49 

] 80 

47 

89 in prog. 
21-30 
85 
89 
73 


69; ? 
52 
57 


127. INDIO (g ) : PALI AND EARLY BUDDHISTIC SANSCRIT LITERATURE. 


Bibliography. 

de Alwis, J. 
British Museum 


Catal. of Sanskrit, Pali, & Singh. Liter. Wks. of Ceylon, v. i. [m3 vols.] 8/6 
Catalogue of the Sanscrit and Pali Books [by Dr. Ernst Haas] 21/- 


Triibner 
British Museum 


70 

76 


Texts and Translations. 


Avad&na Satuka 
•Buddhist Suttas [7] 
Dasaratha- J itaka 
D&th&vansa 
Dhammapada 

For Chin. Vers., see B f xa 


Le Livre des Cents L£gendes : Etudes Bouddhiques, par H. L. Feer 10/- 8® Paris 

tr. T. W. Rh vs- Davids [Sacred Books of East] 10/6 8® Clar. Press 

ed. w. English tr. and notes Fausboll [Buddh. story of King Rama] 3/- 8® Copenhagen 

Hist, of Tooth-relic of Buddha, ed. w. Engl. tr.Coomara Swamy, 10/6 ; tr. only 6/- 8° Triibner 
ed. V. Fausboll, with Latin tr. and comment. 12/6 8® Copenhagen 


tr. Prf. M. MUller and Sutta Nipata, tr. V. Fausboll [Sacr. Bks. of East] 10/6 8® Clar. Press 

Udanavarga [Northern Version] tr. W. W. Rock hill [Oriental Series] 9/- 8® Triibner 

The Dhammapada tr. was originally pub. In Max HOLLER'S Scunct qf Languagt [v. K fi 96]. 

ed. Prf. T. W. Rhys-Davids 

ed. w. English tr. Dr. H. Oldenberg [hist of Buddha in Ceylon] 21/- 

early Buddhist legends, tr. Prf. E. B. Cowell + R. A. Neil 18/- 

Tr. from Nepalese Sanscrit MSS. in Cambridge and Paris. 

ed. Prf. E. Windisch 

ed. V. Fausboll, w. comm., vols. i.-iv. [in 5 vols.] ea. 28/- 8° Triibner 

The same, tr. T. W. Rhys-Davids, sub tit. Budd. Birth Stories [Orient. Ser.] i8/-j> 8° 


81-84 

81 

71 

74 ; 74 
55 
81 
83 


Digha 

•Dipavamsa 

Divyivad&na 

Iti-vuttaka 
•J&taka, The 


ed. w. English tr. V. Fausboll 


Jatakas, Five 

t» Ten ,, 1, ,, 

„ Nine ed. L. H. Elwell [Am.] 

Feer, H. L. Etude sur les Jatakas 

Kalpa-sfitra and Nava-tatva, tr. Rev. J. Stevenson 
Lalita Vistara — v. K § 124 (X). 

Mahaparinibbanasutta of the Sutta- Pitaka, ed. R. G Childers 


6/- 8 Copenhagen 

7/6 8 ® 

[in transliteration, \v. vocab.] 75<r. 16® Boston 
3/6 8® Paris 

[2 wks. ill. Jain religion] o.p. [w. 9/- 8° London 


829 


Pali Text Soc. in prep. 
8® Williams 79 

8® Camb. Press 86 

8® Pali Text Soc. 90 

75 -S 3 
80 

6 i 

72 
8S 

75 
48 

73 


5/^ 8® Triibner 
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Mahawanso 


Milinda Panho 


Peta Vatthu 
Samyutt 
Sella Lihini Sandese 


xxxvii. chapters from, ed. Sumangala, 2 vols. [a hist, of Ceylon] 42/- 

ed. w. Engl. tr. G. Tumour, voL i. [first 38 chaps.] o.p. [w. 25/-] 

tr. E. Upham, 3 vols. [w. other tracts illustr. of Buddhism] o.p. \w. 24/-] 
ed. V. Trenckner [dial, ’tween Kg. Milinda and Nagasena] 21/- 

i*] 4 /- 


Introduciory Part, ed. w. English tr. V. Trenckner [Pali Miscellany, pt. 


8 * Colombo 

4° 

8° London 
8° Williams 
8 ° 


77 
37 
33 
80 
80 

tr. T. W. Rhys- Davids, subltit. Questions of King Milinda [Sacr.' Bks. of East] 10/6 8* Clar. Press 90 
ed. Prf. Minay eff Pali Text Soc. in prep . 

ed. L£on Feer, vols. i.-iii. 8° „ 90 

ed. w. English notes and gloss. W. C. Macready 9/* 8° Colombo 65 

Sutta Nipata [v. Dhamm. sup.] Dial. & discourses of Gotama, tr. Coomara Swamy [w. intro. & notes] 6/- c 8° Triibner 74 

Suttas Palis Sept eel. Paul Grimblot [fr. Digha-Nikaya ; texts & French trs.] 12/- 8° Paris 76 

Vim ana- Vatthu of the Khuddhaka Nikaya Sutta Pitaka, ed. E. R. Gooneratne 8° Pali Text Soc. 86 

•Vinaya Pitakam ed. Dr. H. Oldenberg, 5 vols. ea. 21/- 8° Williams 79 - 8 * 

* ,, tr. Rhys-Davids + H. Oldenberg, 3 vols. [Sacred Books of East] ea. 10/6 8° Clar. Press 81-83 

L 1 Pfttimokha. Miblragp t-4 ; tt. : ditto, s-ut KuUnvagga, 1-3 j B. t ditto, +-u. Ooo at tho principal Buddhist Script urec. 


Serial. 

Journal of the Pali Text Soc. 

Manuscripts 
Buddhism 


Pali Text Soc. (Williams) 8? in prog. 


—v. K § 122, s.v. MSS. 

— v. A 8 14* 


Chinese Buddhism — A § ia 


128. INDIO (*) : MODERN ARYAN LANGUAGES OF INDIA in mmmxm or THEM LITERATURES. 


Collectively. 

"Beames, John Comparative Grammar of Modern Aryan Languages ol India, 3 vols. ea. 16/- 8* Triibner 72-79 

Hindi, Panjabi. Sindhi. Gujarati, Marathi. Uriya, Bengali L : Sounds 5 IL t Noon and Proootmi 10 . i Verb 

„ „ Outlines of Indian Philology 5/- c 8° „ [ ] 68 

Biddulph, Maj. J. Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh ; pi., tables and map 15/- r 8° Calcutta 80 

Conti, grammars and vocabularies of Bushgali. Bushkartlc. Chiliss, Gowro. Khowar, NarisaU, Shinn, Tonrtlik. Vldghah. 

CAMPBELL, Sir T. [ed.] Specimens of the Languages of India [Bengal, Cent. Prov., E. frontier] 31/6 f w ,, 74 

Hodgson, B. H. Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian Subjects, 2 vols. 28/- 8* Triibner 80 

Coots, grammars, vocabularies, etc., of Baking Dialect. Bodo, Kocch and Dhlmil. Tribes, Klrand, Nepalese. VAyu. 

Powell, J. W. Intro, to Study of Indian Languages : w. phrases and sentences to be collected 4* [ ] 80 

Dictionary . 

Wilson, Prf. H. H. Glossary of Judicial and Revenue, etc.. Terms o.p. [pb. 42/6; w. 25/-] 4 0 W. II. Allen 55 

Words fr. Arabic, Pen.. Hindus*., Sansc., Bengali. Marathi, Tetugu. Tamil. etc.t w. index. 

Yule+ Burnell, ^^ h H ' c Hobson-Jobson : an Anglo-Indian glossary [colloq. words and phrases] 36 /- 8° Murray 86 

Literature. 


Grierson, G. A. The Modem Vernacular Literature of Hindustan 8° Calcutta 89 

A very good bk. ; by Hindustan Is meant Raj pu tan a and the valleys of the Jamunm and Canges ns far east as river Kosl : neither the Ptmlaub nor Lower Bengal are 
included. The languages dealt with are. roughly. Marwari, Hindi, liihari. ea. w. its various dialects and sub-dialects. 


Assamese 

— v. also Bengali, infra (s.v. Nicholl). 




Bronson, M. 

Dictionary in Assamese and English 

42 /- 

8° Sibtagor 

67 

Brown, N. 

Grammatical Notices of the Assamese Language 

12/6 

8" 

[48] 6a 

Cutter, H. B. L. 

Phrases in English and Assamese 

5 /- 

8* „ 

77 

A ngdmi-Ndgd. 





McCabe, R. B. 

Outline Grammar of the Angami Naga Language [w. vocab. | 


8* Calcutta 

87 

Hill Tippera. 





Anderson, J. D. 

Short List of Words of the Hill Tippera Language 


8* Shillong 

8$ 

Kachari (Bara). 





Endle, S. 

Outline Grammar oi the Kachari Language [w. sentences, vocab.. etc.] 

8* Shillong 

<*4 

Soppitt, C. A. 

Short Account of the Kachcha Naga Tribe [w. gram., 

vocab., etc.] 

8* „ 

»S 

Lhbtd Naga . 





Witter, W. E. 

Outline Grammar of the Lhota NagS. Language 

[w. vOcab.] 

8° Calcutta 

88 

Manipuri. 





Primrose, A. J. 

Manipuri Grammar, Vocabulary and Phrase-Book 


8* Shillong 

88 

Rangkhol-Lushai. 





Soppitt, C. A. 

. Short Account of the Kuki-Lushai Tribes 

[w. gram.] 

8* Shillong 

87 
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Shaiydng-Miri. 
Needham, J. F. 
Singpho. 

MACGREGOR, C. R. 

Bengali. 

Bibliography . 

British Museum 
Dictionaries . 

Carey, Rev. W. 
Haughton, Rev. G. C. 
Sykes, J. 

Grammars , </!r. 

Browne, J. F. 

Forbes, D. 

Nicholl, G. F. 

Yates, Rev. W. 

M » 

Bihar!. 

Grierson, G. A. 

H II 

tV >» 

Brahui 

ConeanL 

Da Cunha, T. G. 
Maffei, A. F. X. 

Gaudian. 

Hornle, A. F. R. 
Gujarati. 

Bhatt, Pumanand M. 
Minocheherji, J. D. 
Moos, A. Framjee 
EDALJI, Shapurji 

ii ii 

Literature . 


Outline Grammar of the Shaiy&ng Miri Language 
Outline Singpho Grammar [w. Sin 


Catalogue of the Bengali Books in British Museum [by J. F. Blumhanlt] io /- 


Dictionary of Bengalee^ Language 

lish Dictionary ; w. Index 


[in two parts; abridged] 31/6. 
Bengali, Sanscrit and English T)ict ionary ; w. Index 0 p. [w. 30/-] 

English and Bengali Dictionary for the Use of Schools, ed. G. K. Mitter 7/6 


K §128 

8* Shillong 

86 

8° Shillong 

88 

4* British Museum 

86 

8° Serampore 

4° W. H. Allen 

8° Calcutta [ 

7 i 
33 
] 74 

8° TrUbner 

8 k 


Bing&li Primer [in Roman character] 

Grammar of Bengali, 12/6 ; Bengali Reader, w. trs. and vocab. 12/6 r 8° W. H. Allen 62 ; 62 

Bengali Grammar, and Assamese Grammar, 2/- ; Bengali Manual 12 9 W. H. Allen 85 ; in prep . 

Intro, to Bengali Language, ed. J. Wengler, 2 vols. [gram., reader, vocab.] 15 /- 8° Calcutta [ ] 74 

Bengali Grammar, ed. J. Wengler 4/- 8° ,, [47] 85 


Introduction to the Maithili Lang, of N. Bihar, 2 pts. [gram., chrest., vocab.] 12/- r 8° Calcutta 80-82 
Seven Grammars of Dialects & Subdialects of Bihari Lang., pt& i.-viii. ea. 2/6 f4° Calcutta 83-88/'/# prog. 
Handbook to the Kayathi Characters 18/- 4 0 „ of 

— v. K 1 149 ; Dravidian Philology. 


The Koncani Language and Literature </- r 8° Bombay 8f 

Koncani Grammar 18/- 8° Mangalore 82 

Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Language [w. spec. ref. to E. Hindi] 18/- 8* TrUbner 80 

Handbook of Gujarati Grammar 6/- 12* Bombay 89 

Pahlavi, Gujariti and English Dictionary, 5 vols. ea. 14/— 8° „ 77 sqq. 

English- Gujarati Dictionary, pts. i.-ix. ea. 7/6 4 0 „ 80-89 in prog. 

Dictionary : Gujarati and English 21/- c 8° ,, [ ] 68 

Grammar of the Gujarati Language 10/6 c 8* „ 67 


Parshian Tells athvft 1001 Divasni V&rtA: tr. into Guj. by Tljibh&i Kharshedji K&padyi [“ 1001 days,” a 

coll, of tales] 12/6 8° Bombay [ ]88 
Prabodha K&vya Dohana: ed. B&l&bh&i Nagind&s+Haril&l Chhotildl [a poetical anthology] 7/6 r8° Ahmedabad 88 

Gurmukhi. 


Literature. 


Adi Granth, The t or Holy Scriptures of the Sikhs, tr. Prf. E. Trumpp [India Office Pub.] 52/6 r 8° TrUbner 

Singh, Sirdar Attar Sakhee Book, tr. [thro* Hindi] into English 15 /- 8° Lahore 76 

A description of GoorooGobiad Sii igh's Religion and Doctrines. 

Sikkhan de Raj di Vikhia tr. Maj. H. Court [a history of the Sikhs] 24/- 8* „ 88 

Gypsy — v. K § 166 : Gypsy Philology. 

Hindi* 

Dictionaries. 


Bate, J. D. Dictionary of the Hindee Language [in Devanagari characters only] 52/6 8“ Benares 75 

Mathuraprasada Misra Trilingual Dictionary: English, Urdu, Hindi 42/- 8* „ 65 

Thompson, J. T. Dictionary of the Hindee and English 25/- i 8° Calcutta [46] 70 


Grammars , etc. 

Browne, J. F. 
Ethkrington, Rev. W. 
Kellogg, Rev. S. H. 
Pincott, Fred 

Chrestomathy. 
Garcin de Tassy [ed.] 
Hall, Fitzedward [ed.] 


Hindi Primer [in Roman character] 2/6 c 8* TrUbner 82 

Student's Grammar of the Hindi Language 12 /- c 8* Benares [70] 73 

Grammar of the Hindi Language 21/- r 8° Allahabad 76 

Hindi Manual [grammar, syntax, exx., dialogues, vocab.] 6/- la* W. H. Allen [82] 89 


Chrestomathie Hindie et Hindouie [w. vocabulary] o.p. [w. 10/-] 8* Paris 49 

Hindi Reader Iw. vocabulary] o.p . [w. 21/-] 4° Austin, Hertford 70 

831 
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Literature. 

Mahabharata [v. K § 124 II.] tr. into Hindi by Krishnachandradharmadbikarin, 3 vols, 
R&mayana [v> K § 124 II.] in Hindi by Tulsid&s 


Hindustani [Urdu]. 

Bibliography. 

British Museum 
Garcin de Tassy 


Catalogue ot the Hindustani Books in the British Museum 
La Langue et la Literature Hindoustanies en 1871... 1878 

Commenced in 1851 [—literature of 18511 but o.p. as far as 187a. 

Les Auteurs Hindoustanies et leurs Ouvrages 


63/- 

8* Benares 


* 5 /- 

8® Lucknow 

t ]88 

12/- 

4° British Museum 89 

ca. 3/6 

8° Parit 

72-79 

2/6 

8* .. 

68 


Dictionaries . 

Bloch mann, H. 
Craven, Rev. T. 
•Fallon, S. W. 


Forbes, Dr. Duncan 


Calcutta 

Triibner 

Benares 


Shakespear,J« 

•Platts, J. T. . 

Grammars , Manuals , 

Dowson, Prf. J. 

Forbes, Dr. Duncan 
„ „ + Platts, J 

Holroyd, Col. W.R. M. 
Kempson, M. 

Palmer, Prf. E. H. 
Platts, J. T. 

Ranking, G. S. A. 
Shakespear, J. 


English and Urdu School Dictionary [Romanized] 

Popular Dictionary in English and Hindustani [both parts} 3/6' 18 0 

NeW Hindustani English Dictionary /,$ 5/- r 8° 

New English-Hindustani Dictionary, 12 pts. ea. 3/- r 8° „ 

Hindustani- English Law and Commercial Dictionary 21/- 8* „ 

English-Hindustani Law & Commerc. Diet., ed. Lftla Fhaktr Chand Vaidyay/fi 1 r 8° ,, ’ 

Hind. -Eng. Diet. [inPers. char.] and Engl. -Hind. Diet. [in. Eng. char.] 42/- r 8® W. H. Allen 
Hindustani- Eng. and Eng. -Hind. Dictionary in Roman character 36 r 8° „ 

Smaller Hindustani Dictionary [in English character] lij - i6° „ 

Hindustani-English & English-Hindustani Dictionary o.p. [pb. 105 /-; w. 42 /-} 4® Richardson 
Hindustani Dictionary: Urdu & classical Hindi [the most useful smaller work] 6 $/- r 8‘ 

etc. 


[ ] 77 
[82] 88 

79 
80-83 

79 

[ *88 

[47] 62 

[48] 57 
76 

to] 49 

W. H. Allen ’ 


3/6 18* 
61 - { 8” 


Grammar of Urdu Language, 10/6 ; Hindustani Exercise Book 2/6 

Gram, of Hindust. Lang. [w. specs. &vocab. 5 in Orient. & Rom. charact.] 10/6 
T. Hindustani Manual [gram. and vocab. ; Romanized] 

Tas-hil ul kalam : Hindustani made easy 
The Syntax and Idioms of Hindustani [exx., w. comm., notes & vocab.] 5/6 c 8® 
Hindustani, Persian and Arabic Grammar Simplified [Simplified Gram.] 5/- c 8° 
Grammar of the Hindustani or Urdu Language 12/- 8® 

Talim-i-Zaban-i-Urdu [guide to Hindustani] 7/6 c 8® 

Grammar of the Hindustani Language 14/- r 8® 

Introduction to Hindustani [grammar, vocab., dialogues] o.p. [pb. 24/-; w. 15/-] r 8° 


12* Triibner [72] 87 ; 72 
8® W. H. Alien [46] 73 


[45189 
[89] 89 

90 

[82] 85 
74 


Triibner 
W. H. Allen 
Thacker, Calcutta 90 
W.li. Allen [13] 55 
•» 45 


45 

49 

fM-»6l 

40-44 


Chrestomathy . 

Ballantyne, J. R. [ed.] Hindustani Selections [w. vocabulary] 5/- r 8° W. H. Allen 

Garcin de Tassy [ed.] Chrestomathie Hindi et Hindoule o.p. [w. 10/-] 8® Paris 

Shakespear, J. [ed.] Muntakhabat-i- Hindi, 2 v. [selns. in Ilind.w. Eng.trs.] o.p . [^.42/-; w . 15/-] 4 0 W. H. Allen 

Literature. 

General History. 

Garcin de Tassy Histoire de la Literature Hindouie et Hindoustanie, 3 vols. 

Texts , etc. (Hindi and Hindustani). 

Araish-i-Mahfil [“ Ornament of the Assembly ”], tr. Court 

Based on the Khuidatu ttawasrikh, it conts. a good histor. and topogr. account of India. 

Bagh o Bahar ed. D. Forbes : in Pers. char. 12/6 : in Eng. char., w. vocab. , 5/- ; Eng. tr. 8/- r 8° W. H. Allen 46 ; 59 ; 5 1 

,, „ tr. E. B. Eastwick : with notes 10/6 8® ,, 

„ „ trad. Garcin de Tassy 10/- 8® Paris 

Baital Pachisi [“25 tales of a Demon”] ed. w. English tr. E. B. Eastwick 15/-' 8® Austin, Hertford 

,, „ ed. D. Forbes [in Nagari character] 9/- r 8® W. H. Allen 

„ „ tr. J. T. Platts 8/- 8® 

„ ,, fibers. Hermann Oesterley 3/- 8® Leipzig 

Ikhwanu-s Safa [“Brothers of Purity”] ed. D. Forbes [in Persian character] i2 /6 r 8° W. H. Allen 

,, ,, tr. Prf. J. Dowson 7/- c 8® Triibner 

„ „ tr. J. T. Platts 10/6 8° W. H. Allen 

A Hindustani tr. of an Arabic original—*. K f 1x5; Arabic Literature, s.v. Philosophy. 

Khirad Afroz [“ Illuminator of Understanding ”] ed. E. B. Eastwick : w. notes 18/- i 8° Austin, Hertford [57] 67 

40 

67 

n d. (5a) 


o.p. [w. 30/-] 8° Paris [ 39 " 47 ] 7 i- 7 * 
15/- r8° Allahabad 7 1 


78 

55 

57 

6 - 


73 

61 

69 

69 


Lutaifi Hindee ed. *W. C. Smyth 

Prem Sugar [“ Ocean of Love ”] tr. E. B. Eastwick 
Tota Kahani [“ Tales of a Parrot ”] ed D. Forbes 


Kashmiri. 

Elmslie, W. J. 


tr. Rev. G. Small 


Vocabulary of the Kashmiri Language, 2 pts. 

8.32 


[a jest-book] 5/- 8® Triibner 

42/- 4® 

[in Persian character] 8/- r 8® 

8 /- 8 " 


7/6 12° Tri.bner 


72 
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MODERN ARYAN LANGUAGES OF INDIA. 


[Aryan 


K §128 


Khasia. 

Pryse, Rev. W. 

Roberts, Rev. H. 

Khyeng. 

Fryer, G. E. 

Marathi. 

Dictionaries. 

Molesworth + Can DY.^^ Dictionary : Mahratti- English and English-Mahratli [l>oth parts] ca. 42/- r4* Bombay [31 ; 47] 57 


Introduction to the Khasia Language 
Anglo- Khassi Dictionary 


Khyeng People of Sandoway District 


[gram., selections, vocab.] 6/- 12° Calcutta 
10/6 12 ° „ 


[grammar, notes, vocab.] 4/- 8° Calcutta 


55 

75 


75 


Compendium of Molesworth’s Marathi and Eng. Dictionary 
ft. s. K. , 


Padmanji, Baba 

Grammars . 

Bellairs+Askiiedkar, -; -br Grammar of the Marathi Language 
Bhide, Ganesh Hari Marathi English Primer 
NavaLkar, G. R. Student’s Marathi Grammar 
Pandurang, Dadoba Grammar of the Marathi Language 
Stevenson, Rev. J. Principles of Murathee Grammar 

Literature . 

Bhagavat Puran [K § 124 III.] in Marathi by Ecknith 
Kath&s 4 r&mrita Grantha : in Marathi by Mahipati, ed. Krishna PitTe 

An abstract of the Padms, Viyu, Skanda, and some other I'urtou. 

R&m&yana [v. K | 124 II.] in Marathi by Eckn&th 

_ ECKnAtiI Is one of the moat popular saints and poets. 

Complete Poems of, ed. Vishnu Parashuram Shastri, 2 vols. 


Tukarama 

Nepali. 

Turnbull, Rev. A. 

Oriya. 

Browne, J. F . 
Hallam, E. C. B. 
Mai.tby, T. J. 


14/- 8* „ 

5/- 8* Bombay 

3/6 8* „ 

18 h 8° „ 

4 h 8* „ 

12/- 8° l# 

[lithographed] 15/- r8° Poona h 
12/6 obi Bombay 


78/- obi „ 

ea. 31/6 r 8* „ 


Nepali Grammar t w. English-Nepali and Nepali- English vocab. 


10/6 r 8° Darjeeling 


[63] 89 

68 

89 

[68] 80 

[ 3 89 

[43168 


88 

73 

88 


[in Roman character] 2/6 c 8° Triibner 
7/6 8° Calcutta 

10/6 8® „ 

7/6 12° Cuttack 


82 

74 

74 

68 


1 5/— 8° Rangoon 


63/- 4° Lchlialtd 

, 7/6 8® „ 

o.p. [to. 28/-] 8® Calcutta 


74 


. 54 

tSO 66 

491 


Uriyi Primer 

Oriya Grammar for English Students 
Practical Handbook of Uriya or Odiya Language 
Miller + Mesra, W. + R. Oriya Dictionary : with Oriya synonyms 

Peguan. 

Has well, Rev. J. M. Grammar, Notes and Vocabulary of tbe Peguan Language 

Punjabi. 

Lodiana Mission Dictionary of the Punjabi Language 

,, ,, Grammar of the Punjabi Language 

StarKEY+Sino, Cpt. + B. English Punjabee Dictionary [w. gram., dialog., etc.] 

Tisdall, Rev. W. St. Clair Simplified Gram. & Reading Bk. of Punjabi, ed. Dr. R. Rost [Simpl. Grams.] 7/6 C 8® Triibner gd 

Bong. 

Mainwaring, G. B. Grammar of the Rong (Lcpclia) Language 15/- 4 0 Calcutta 

Santal. 

Phillips, J. Introduction to Santal Language [grammar, readings, vocab.] 7/6 12® Calcutta 

Skrefsrud, Rev. L. O. Grammar of the Santal Language 21 /- 12° Benares 

Sindhi. 

Sindhi-English Dictionary s 4* Kntrachet 

Dictionary: English-Sindhi, 28/-: Sindhi-English 21/- i 8° Bombay 49 ; 53 

Grammar of the Sindhi Language 1 5/— 8® f , 4cJ 

Grammar of the Sindhi Language [India Off. pub.] 15 /- 8® Triibner ji 

Compared with the Sanscrit, Prakrit, and connate Indian icmacutars. 

Sindhi Reading Book [in Sansk. and Arabic chart ; Ind. Off. pub.] 12/6 8 ® H 58 


76 


73 


Shirt+Mirza,^^ 
Stack, Cpt. G. 

M I* 

•Trumpp, E. 


Somali. 

Hunter, Cpt. F. M. 

Urdu 
Uriya 
Zil 

Br<J 


K&NN t \. P. 


Grammar of the Somali Language 
— v. Hindustani, supra* 

+—v. Oriya, supra • 

Zillah Dictionary 


833 


[with vocabulary] 16/- 16® Bombay 86 


tfc IxUman character] ItJ 8* Jladras J 4 
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IRANIC AND ZEND PHILOLOGY AND LITERATURE. 


[Aryan 


K §§ 129-131 


129. IRANIO PHILOLOGY and LITERATURE («): GENERAL PHILOLOGY. 


Grammar. 

•Spiegel, Fr. 


Vergleichende Grammatik der altiraniscben Sprachen 


14/- 8° Leipzig 




130. IRANIO (b ) : ZEND (OLD BAOTRIAN) and OLD PERSIAN («) PHILOLOGY and INSCRIPTIONS. 

Generally. 

Bartholomae, Dr. Chr. Arlsche Forschungen, pt. 1 . 5/-; ii. 7/-; iii. 2/6 [language of Avesta] 

•Haug, Dr. Martin Essays on the Sacr. Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsis, ed. Dr. 

E. W. West [Oriental Series] 16/- 

Dictionary. 

Haug, Dr. Martin [ed.] An Old Zand-Pahlavi Glossary ; w. tr. 1 5/- 

Grammars, etc. —for other wks. on Zend lang. t v. K § 131 , s.v. Aids. 


8° Halle 82; 86; 87 
8° Trubner [62] 78 

8° Bombay 


[grammar, selections, glossary] 6/~ 
[grammnr, selections, glossary] 12/- 
[gram., chreslom., gloss.] IO/- 
[extr. fr. his Essays] o.p. \w. 21/-] 
8/6 

[diet., grammar, selections] 24/- 

l2 t 


Bartholomae, Dr. Chr. Handbuch der altiranischen Dialekte 
Geiger, W. Handbuch der Awesta-Sprache 

de Haklez, C. Manuel de la Langue de P Avesta 

Haug, Dr. Martin Outline of a Grammar of Zend Language 

Hovelacque, A. Grammaire de la Langue Zende 

J ackson, A. V. W. [Am.] Sketch of Avesta Grammar and Syntax 
usti, F. Handbuch der Zend-Sprache 

Spiegel, Fr. Grammatik der Altbaktrischen Sprache 

„ „ Grammatik der Huzviresch- Sprache 

Verb. 

Bartholomae, Dr. Chr. Das altiranische Verbum in Formenlehre und Syntax dargestellt 

Prosody. 

Geldner, K. Ueber die Metrik d. jiingeren Avesta 

Old Persian Inscriptions: ( Cuneiform ). 


9 l- 

sl- 


Sl- 


Ben fey, Theod. 
Kossowicz, C. [ed.] 
Spiegel, Fr. [ed.] 


Persische Keilinschriften [w. trss. and glossary] 3/6 

Inscriptiones Palaeo-Persicae Achaemenidarum ; ill. 54/- 

Die alt-persischen Keilinschriften [w. Germ, gram., gloss., and tr.] 9/- 


8° Leipzig 
4 0 Erlangen 
8° Paris 
8° Bombay 
8° Paris 
Boston 
8* Leipsic 
8" „ , 
8* Vienna 


8* Munich 
8 s Tubingen 
8° Leipzig 


83 

79 

[79] 82 

6a 

[69378 

in preg. 

67 

56 

78 

77 

47 


8° St. Petersburg 73 
8* Leipzig [62] Si 


Zend Avesta. 

Text. 


131. IRANIO (c): ZEND LITERATURE. 


ed. w. gloss, and index Dr. H. Brockhaus o.p. [w. 15/-] 4* Leipzig 50 

ed. K. F. Geldner, pts. i.-v., ea. 8/-; vi. 12/-; Eng. Edn., pts. i.-v. ea. 12/6, vi. 18/- 4 0 Stuttgart 90 
ed. w. Huzv&resch tr. Dr. F. Spiegel, vols. i.-ii., pt. i. 42/- 8° Leipzig 51 ; 58 

ed. N. L. Westergaard, vol. i. [text] 28/6 4 0 Copenhagen 52-54 

ed. w. English tr. Dr. L. H. Mills [w. Pahl., Sansc., & Pers. comms.] in prep. 

Fiinf. ed. Dr. Martin Haug, w. German tr. & notes, 2 pts. [songs & proverbs of Zoroaster] 12 /,-8 # Leipzig 58 ; 60 
Decern Sendavestae Excerpta, ed. w. Lat. tr. and notes C. Kossowicz 9/- 8° Paris 65 

„ Avesta Texts for Easy Reading, ed. A. V. W. Jackson [Am.] [w. notes and vocab.] Boston . snprtp . 

English Translation tr. J. Darmesteter + Dr. L. H. Mills, 3 pts. [Sacred Books of East] i.-ii. 

ea. 10/6 ; iii. 12/6 8® Clar. Press 80; 85; 87 

L : VendidAd (DARMESTETER) ; iL : SirAzahs, Vasts and NjrAyis (DARMESTETER) ; iii. : Yazna. Visparad, AfrinagAn, GAhs, and misccll fragments (MILLS). 


Gathas, of Zoroaster 


Selection 


French Translation 
German Translation 

Aids 

Burnouf, E. 
Darmesteter, Prf. J. 


v. Dillon, J. E. 
•Haug, Dr. Martin 
de Harlez, C. 
Hovelacque, Abel 

11 »» 

Spiegel, Dr. Fr. 


tr. A. H. Bleeck, 3 v. in 1 [tr. vii Spiegel’s Germ, version, utinf.\ o.p . [pb. Sew. 25/-] 8° Austin, Hartford 64 
trad. C. de Harlez; pi. 17 /- 8* Paris [ ] 81 


20/6 8° Leipzig 52-63 


iibers. Dr. F. Spiegel, s.v . Die Heiligen Schriften d. Parsen, 3 v. 

— v. also A § 1 5 : Parsism. 

Etudes sur la Langue et sur les Textes Zends, vol. i. o.p. [w. 35/-] 8* Paris 

Ormuzd et Ahriman : origines et histoire [comparative treatment] 12 /- 8° „ 

Etudes Iraniennes, 2 vols. 35/- 3 ° 


Haurvatat et Ameretat : essai sur la myth, de PAveste, 4/- ; Eng. tr. of same 5/- 8° 


The Home and Age of the Avesta, tr. T. A. Walsh 
— in his Essays, ut K § 130. 

De l'Ex^g&se et de la Correction des Textes Avestiques 
L’Avesta, Zoroastre et le Mazdeisme 
Le Chien dans l’Avesta : les soins qui lui sont dus 
Commentar iiber das Avesta, 2 vols. 

Einleitung in die traditionelle Literatur der Parsen, vol. ii. 


75 


3/- 8° Bombay 


6/6 

8/6 

2/6 

27 /- 

14/- 


8° Leipzig 
8° Paris 
8 ° „ 

8° Leipzig 
8* „ 


Vol. L it t Grammar of the Huxrirasch lang. j voL it. • hUt. of Paraee litaratu to ret. to those of neighbowfaK people*. 

Whitney, Prf. W, D. [Am.] On the Avesta — in Journal of Amer. Orient Soc, 1856, 

834 


40-50 

77 

83 

; Ijombay SS 

, 83 

So 

„ 75 

‘ 64 , 66 

ti* 
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Philology] MIDDLE AND MODERN PERSIAN PHILOLOGY. [Aryah 

K §§ 132-133 


132. IRANIO (<0 : MIDDLE PERSIAN ^PHILOLOGY ‘ and LITERATURE. 

Pahlavi. 

Dictionaries . 

Haug, Dr. Martin [ed.] 

Minocheherji, J. D. 


West + Haug, Pr - E 

Dr. M. 

Grammars , etc . 

Behramjee, 
de Harlez* Prf. C. 
Hau&, Dr. Martin 
Sunjana, P. D. B. 

Literature . 

Arda Vir^f, Book ot 


An Old Pahlavi-Pazand Glossary ; w. tr., cd. Asa [15 cent.] 28/- 

Pahlavi, Gujarati, and English Dictionary, 5 vols. ea. 14/- 

Glossary and Index of Pahlavi Texts of Book of Arda Viraf, Goshl-i-Fryano, 
Hadokht Nask, and extr. fr. Dinkard and Nirangistan 2 $f- 


8° Bombay 
8® „ 


Pahlavi Grammar 
Manuel du Pehlevi 

Essay on Pahlavi Lang. [extr. 

Grammar of the Pehlwi Language 


[in Gujarati] 24/- 
[grammar, anthol., gloss.] 8/6 
fr. his Old Pahlavi Glass . ut sup.] 3/6 
[in Gujarati] 25/- 


Bombay 

Paris 

Stuttgart 


8° Bombay 


i 


[67] 70 
tnptvg. 

74 


7i 

80 

70 

7 1 


ed. w. English tr. and intro. Drs. Martin Haug + E. W. West 26/- 8* Munich 72 

French tr. by A. Barth&emy [Bibliotheque Elzevirienne] 4/6 12 0 Paris 87 

Bundahis f ed. F. Justi [transcrip., gloss, and German tr.] 42/- 4 0 Leipzig 68 

Dinkard, The ed. w. trs. in Gujarati & Engl., ed. Peshotan Behramjee Sanjana, 5 vols. 70/- 8 9 Bombay 74-88 in prog. 

Ganjeshayagan Andarze Atrepat Maraspandan Madigane Chatrang, etc. , [orig. text] 20 /“ 8® Bombay 84 

Mainyo-i-Kliard, Bk. of w. old fragm. of Bundehesh : facs. of a Pahlavi MS. fr. Pers., ed. F.,C* Andreas 20/- 8° Kiel 87 

„ „ Sanskrit and Pazand texts, w. Eng. tr., ed. Dr. E. W. West 15/- r 8® Stuttgart 71 

Pahlavi Texts tr. Dr. E, W. West, pts. i. — iiL [Sacred Books of East] 35/6 8® Clar. Press 80; 82 ; 83 

* L s Bupdahis, Bnhnun Yast, Sb&yast U-shAyast, ia/6 ; U. : DAdistau-l Dinlk and Epp. of JdAnflskihar, 12,6; 13 . : DlnA-i Malnftg-t Khlrad, Sikaad gfl-mAntk, Sad-dar, to/6. 

Vendidad Sade 


trad, en lang. Huzvaresch [Pahlavi], ed J. Thonnelier, pts. L-ix. [16 pts. in all] ea. 17/- f 0 Paris 55-62 


Parsi (Pazand)., 

Grammar. 

Spiegel, Fr. 
Literature . 
Shikand-Gflm&nik Vij&r 


Grammatik der Parsi-Sprache 


7/- 8° Leipzig 


ed. w. intro, and vocab. H. D. J. Jamasp-Asdn 4 + Dr, E. W. West 21/- 8® Bombay 


5 i 


87 


Manuscripts. 

British Museum 
Bodleian Libraiy, Oxon. 

Dictionaries. 

Palmer, Prf. E. H. 

*» »» 
VULLERS, J. A. 

Wollaston, A. N. 

* 

»» »t 

Zenker, Dr. J. H. 

Grammars, etc. 

Chodzko, A. 

Clarke, Cpt. H. W. 
Forbes, Dr. D. 
Guyard, Stanislas 
Palmer, Prf. E. H. 


183. IEANIO (e): MODERN PERSIAN PHILOLOGY. 


Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in Brit. Mus., v. i.-iii. [by Dr. C. Rieu] ea. 25/- 4* 

Catal. of Pers., Turk., Pushtoetc. MSS. pt.i. [Pers.] [by Drs. E.Sachau-t-H. Eth6] 63/- 


Brit. Mus. 79 ;8i ; 83 
4® Clar. Press 90 


Concise Dictionary of Persian Language [Persian -English] 1 d/6 r 8° Triibner 

English-Persian Dictionary io/6sqi6® 

Lexicon Persico-Latinum Etymologicum, 2 vols. 84/- ; SuppL 7/- 4 0 

English-Persian Dictionary 25/- 8® 

Complete English-Persian Dictionary 94/6 r 4® 

Dictionnaire Turc-Arabe- Persian, 2 vols. £$ 4® 


[76] 83 
83 

Bonn 55-64 ; 67 
W. H. Allen 82 
„ 89 

Leipzig 1 65-76 


Grammaire de la Langue 'Persane ■ [Arab, and Rom. char.] 9/- 8° 

Persian Manual [grammar, phrases, dialogues, and vocabulary] 7/6 18 0 

Grammar Of Persian Language [w. readings, trs., and vocab.] 12/6 r 8® 

Manuel de la Langue Persane Vulgaire [w. vocab. in Fch., Engl, and Pers.] 4/6 12® 
Hindust, Pers., and Arabic Gram. Simplified [Simplif. Grams.] 5 /- c 8® 

Salemann + Shukovski, yj Pcrsische Grammatik [w. parad., chrest., and gloss. ; Porta Lin^. Gr.] 8® 
Grammatica Linguae Persicae comparativa 8/- 8° 

The same ; pt. ii. [Syntax and Prosody] 6/- 8® 

Praktisches Handbuch der neupersischen Sprache [W. Key] 1 4/- 8° 


Paris [ ] 83 

W. H. Allen 78 

76 


VULLERS, J. A 

*t •»» 

Wahrmund, A 

Prosody. 

Blochmann, Prf. H. 

Chrestomathies. 

Barb, H. A. [ed.] 
Grunert, Dr. M. [ed.] 
Pizzi, J. [ed.] 
Scheker, Ch. [ed.] 
Spiegel, Fr. [cd.] 
Vullers, J. A. [cd,] 


Paris 

Triibner 

Berlin 

Giessen 


t*he Prosody of the Persians 


[v. also Vullers, ut sup.] 10/6 8® Calcutta 


Persische Chrestomathie, 3 pts. 12/6 8® 

Neupersische Chrestomathie, pt. i. [texts], pt. ii. [vocab.] together 16/- 8® 

Chrestomathie Persane f • [w. brief (pram. and diet. ] 7/6 r 8® 

Chrestomathie Persane, 2 vols. [Ecole d. Langs. Onent. Vivantes] 25/- 8° 

Chrestbmathia Persica Glolsario explanavit 7/- 8° 

Chrestomathia Schahnamiana : w. Latin notes and glossary 7/- 8® 

815 


Vienna 

Prague 

Turin 

Paris 

Leipzig 

Bonn 


80 
[82] 85 

89 

70 

So 

[75] 89 


64 

87 

2* 

82 

46 

33 
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PERSIAN LITERATURE. 


[Aryan 


K {134 


134. IRANIO (/): PERSIAN LITERATURE. 


History of Literature. 

Arbuthnot, F. F. Persian Portraits [chiefly on Pers. poets, poetry and tales] 5/- c 8* Quaritch 

Bacher, W. Memoir of the Life and Writings of Nizami [tr.] 1/6 18° Williams 

Darmesteter, Prf. James Origines de la Poesie Persane [Bibl. Elzevirienne] 2/6 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Eth£, Dr. H. 

»> 

Lees, W. Nassau 
Ouskley, G. 

Pizzi, Italo 
Ruckert, Friedrich 

Texts and Translations. 


_ _ 12° Paris 

— article Persian Literature, in vol. xviii. 36/- 4° Black 

Das hofische und romantische Poesie der Perser [48 pp.] I /- 8* Hamburg 

Die mystische und didaktische Poesie der Perser [52 pp.] 1/- 8° „ 

Biographical Sketch of the mystic philosopher and poet Jam! I /- 8* Calcutta 

Biographical Notes of Persian Poets 8° 

L’Epopea Persians e la vita dei tempi eroici di Persia 4/6 8* Florence 

Grammatik, Poetik und Rhetorik d. Perser, hrsg. w. Pertsch 21/- 8° Gotha 


«9 

73 

*7 

84 

87 

88 
59 
46 
88 

174 


Anvari Soheili [* 


Bnkhtyar Nama 
Farid- Uddin Attar 
Ferdusi’s Sliah-Nameh 
[“ Livre des Rois ”] 


Fables of Pilpay ” (Bidpai)} — Syriac version t v. K $ 1 12 ; for Hebrra\ K § 1 18, s. w. Kalilag. 

,, ed. Sir W. Ouselcy of. [tc». 30/-] 4 0 Austin, Hertford 51 

„ ed. H. G. Keene [w. English tr.] of. [t<>. 10/-] 8* „ ,, 35 

„ tr. E. B. Eastwick of. [10. 25/-] r 8° ,, ,, 54 

„ tr. A. N. Wollaston 42/- r 8° W. H. Allen 76 

tr. G. Ouseley, ed. W. A. Clouston [Sindibad Series] 7/6 c 8° privfnn . , Gtasgou^} 

Mantic Uttair, ed. Garcin de Tassy, 10 /- ; Frch. tr. by same 10/- 8° Paris 57 ; 63 

ed. J. A. Vullers + S. Landauer, vols. i.-iii. [to occupy 4 vols.] 70/- 8° Iuyden 76- 83 

text w. French tr. J. Mohl, vols. i.-vii, £2$ ; f° French tr. only, 7 vols. 42/- 12° Pans 38-68 ; 78 
tr. and abridged J. Atkinson [prose and verse ; Chandos Lib.] 2/- p 8* Warne[ 0 . T.F. 32]86 

English tr. Helen Zimmem [through French tr.] 5/- c 8° ro '* 1 c<; 

German tr. A. F. v. Schack [a free tr. J 7/6 r 8° 

,, tr. Friedrich Riickert, hrsg. Bayer, pt. i. 8/- 8° 


[" Book of Kings”] 

[“ Heldensagen ”] 

[“ Kdnigsbuch ”] 

Hafiz of Shiraz 
Poems : 

Diwan : 

Selections 

Twelve Odes of Hafiz 
Century of Ghazels : 

Jami 

Allegorische Gedichte, ed. Rosenzweig-Schwanau, w. German trs., 2 vols. 
Beharistan [“ Abode of Spring **], ed. Schlechta-Wssehrd, w. German tr. 

tt ^ r * 

„ [6th bk.] tr. C. E. Wilson, subtil. Persian Wit and Humour 


Unwin 

Berlin 


ed. H. Brockhaus [Turkish], w. comment of Sudi, 3 vols. 
ed. Rosenzweig-Schwanau ; w. German tr. and notes, 3 vols. 
from the Poems of Hafiz, tr. H. Bicknell ; ill. 
tr. Rev. W. H. Lowe j w. Sudis commentary 


93 /- 4 * 

56/- r 8 J 

4 */- 4 ° 


tr. S. R[obinson] 


I^ifsig 
Vienna 
Triibner 
Camb. Pres® 


[100 odes fr. Diwan, excellently rendered] 2/- l8 # Williams 


[82] 86 
[533 65 
[ 390 

54-63 
5^-64 
75 
77 
75 


Vienna 


18/- 

12/- 8’ „ 46 

[tv. 21/-] c 8° Kama.ShastraS0c.87 
4/- c 8° Chatto 83 


Tuhfat-ul-Ahrar 
Yusuf and Zulaikha 


ed. F. Falconer [w. German tr.] 16/- 

ed. V. v. Rosenberg 7/6 

,, ,, tr. R. T. H. Griffith [verse ; Oriental Ser.] 8/6 

,, ,» Specimens of, tr. S. R[obinson] [w. analyses] 1/6 

Masnavi, The tr. J. W. Red house [Bk. i. only ; prose and veise ; Oriental Series] 21/- 

„ abridgment of the entire work by the Rev. E. H. Whinfield [Oriental Scr.] 7/6 

The Masnavi is one of the great authorities on the doctrine of the Sufis. 

MRNOUTCitEHRI [ll cent.] Text, French tr., notes and intro. A. de Biberstein Kazimirski 25/- 

Nawaz Khan Maasir-ul-umara, ed. Abdur Rahim, vol. i., pts. 1-4 [Bibl. Indica] ea. 2/- 

Omar KhAyyam [ii cent.] ed. J. B. Nicolas : w. French tr. 12/6 

•Rubaiyat 1 tr. Edward Fitzgerald : w. 53 ill. Elihu Vedder [Am.] of. [tv. 126/-] 


f* Vienna 
4° Williams 
8° Triibner 
18® Williams 
8* Triibner 
8* „ 


24 

48 

82 

73 

81 

87 


8° Paris 87 

8° Calcutta 87 in frog. 
8® Paris 67 

0 Quaritch )[ 58 $4 


53 ill. ; reduced edition 42 /- 4' 

,, tr. Justin H. McCarthy [prose ; prtd. in capital letters thro'out] 15/- i6 # Nutt 

„ fibers. Friedr. Bodenstedt 5/6 s 8® Stuttgart 

Quatrains of, ed. E. H. Whinfield ; w. [verse] tr. lo/6 ; Tr. only 5/- c 8° Triibner 

Sadi of Shiraz 

Boston : ed. C. H. Graf, w. Persian commentary 25/- 4* Vienna 

,, German tr. by the same, 2 vols. 3/6 12° ,, 

„ English tr. by Cpt. H. W. Clarke [prose] 30/- 8° W. H. Allen 

„ ,, „ Zianddin Gulam Moheiddin Munshi, ed. R. Davies 7/6 r 12* Bombay 

[chap. 3] tr. Sir Edwin Arnold, sub tit. With Sa’di in the Garden 7/6 c 8* Triibner 


[583 86 
89 

E 390 

£81] 83 


58 

50 


Gulistan j 


ed. F. Johnson 
ed. John Platts 

ed. E. H. Whinfield, w. tr. and notes 
tr. E. B. Eastwick 
tr. James Ross ; w. an essay 

Complete Analyses of Same, by Major F. P. Anderson 
Flowers from the Gulistan and Bostan 

SiiarfuLdin Ali Yazdi Za farm amah, ed. Muhammad llahdad, vol* l, f 9 pts. and v. ii. pts. 1-3 [Bibl 

Iudica] ea. 2/<- 8* Calcutta ?-87 in frog. 

836 


R[omnson], S. 


[w. vocabulary] 15/- r 8° Williams 
[ „ ] 12/6 r 8° W. H. Allen 

10/6 4 0 Triibner 
[prose and verse] 10/6 8° „ 

[Camclot Series] 1/- 1 6° Walter Scott 
40/- r 8* Calcutta 
[tr. selections] 1/6 18° Williams 


£ 1 89 
88 
63 
7« 
80 

£52] 80 
90 
61 
76 
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Philology] BALOCHI AND PUSHTO PHILOLOGY AND LITERATURE. 


[Aryan 


K §§ 136-130 

Sikandtr Nanm e Bara [*' Book of Alexander ”] tr. Cpt. II. W. Clarke [prose] 42/- r 8° W. H. Allen 

Sindibad, Book of [The Seven .Sages] 

Cassel, Paulus Mischle Sind bail, Secundus-S)iitipas[w. intro, on thebk. of theiWtf// IVise Masters] 10/- 8* Guben [ ] 90 

Clouston, W. A. [tr.] The Book of Sindibad, tr. fr. the Persian and Arabic 12/6 8° prb.prin. , Glas&on&t 

Com pa rett 1, D. Researches respecting the Book of Sindibad 15/— 8° Folklore Soc, 83 

COMPARETTI U Uuod on Syrtac. Hebr., Pors., and Arab, teats j aa 0. Span, version is added. It is the better for textual. CLOUSTON for comparative study. 

Cyclopedias. 

Far hang Djahangiri : Persian Dictionary of History and Literature, 2 vols. [in Persian] 12/- r 8° Lucknow 76 

», Endjumen ,, ,» •» n [ ** ]j£6o /- f® Lahore 71 

Translated Selections. 

Clouston, W. A. [tr. & ed.] Flowers from a Persian Garden 6/- 8° Nutt 90 

Tr. extracts fr. SADI'S GuHstau. w. notes : essays on the Tuti Ndtnth. the love-story of Maj hum and Layla [ Arabic 1 Rabbinical legends of the Talmud, tie. 

„ ,, A Group of Eastern Stories from the Persian, Tamil and Urdu 10/6 8° priv. prift., Glasg. 89 

The Pen. contents are Hist, if Xassar, Hist, if Farrukhrun, and other shorter stork* from the Mahb&b ui L’u/ilb, and a tr. of the Urdu vers, of Tfu Rose if Bakdwatt, 

originally a Persian romance. 

Chodzko, A. [tr.] The&tre Persan [Feh. trs. of selected dramas] 4/6 12* Paris 78 

Costello, Louis S. [tr.J Rose Garden of Persia; 00MIL fr. Pers.MSS.,etc. [trs.specimen], 16/-; red, to 7/6 8° Bell (Slark) 87 
Fitzgerald, Edward — in his Works [ut K § 89]. 

Palmer, Prf, E. H. [tr.] Song of the Reed, and other Pieces, translated 5/- c 8° Triibner 76 

Translations from Unfix. Omar Khayyam, and other Persian and Arabian Poets. 

Robinson, S, [tr,] Persian Poetry for English Readers Glasgow 83 


136. IRANIO (i)x BALOCHI PHILOLOGY. 


Grammars. 

Dames, M. L. 
Gladstone, C. E. 

Mekranee Dialect . 
Marston, E. W. 
Mockler, Maj. E, 
Pierce, E, 


Sketch of North Balochi Language [w. gram., vocab., and specs.] 8/- 8° Calcutta 

Bilnchi Handbook [grammar, vocab., and conversations] 21/- f® Lahore 


Grammar and Vocabulary of the Mekranee Dialect 7/6 

Grammar of Baloochee Language as spoken in Makran 5/- 

Description [—Grammar Sc Vocabulary] of Mekranee Dialect — in Jl. Bombay 
Branch fi.A-S,, No. 31 10/6 


8° Bombay 
f® Paul 

8* Bombay 


81 

74 


77 

77 

75 


130, IRANIO Wi PUSHTO (AFGHAN) PHILOLOGY and LITERATURE. 


Dictionaries. 

Belle w, H. W. Dictionary of Pukkhto Language [both parts] 42/- r 8° Williams 47 

♦Raverty, Cpt [Maj.] H. G. Dictionary of Pukhto Pushto 5 with remarks on the language [Pukhto- Eng.] 70/- 4° ,, 60 

Grammars, etc. 

Bellkw, H. W. Grammar of the Pukkhto Language 21/- r 8° Williams 67 

Dorn, B. Ueber das Puschtu 21/- 4 0 St. Petersburg 45 

Henry, Prf. Victor xltudes Afghancs 4/6 8° Paris 82 

Raverty, Cpt. [Maj.] H. G. Grammar of the Pukhto Pushto [w. selections] 17/6 4® „ [ 55 l &9 

## „ The Pushto Manual [grammar, exercises, dialogues, yocab.] 5/- f 8® W. H. Allen [86] 90 

•Trumpp, Dr. Ernest Grammar of the Pasto, compared with Iranian, etc. ai/- 8® Triibner 73 

Chrestomathy. 

Dorn, B. [ed.] Chrestonmthy of the Pushtoo Language [w. Afghan and English Glossary] 21/- 4® 37 . Petersburg 47 

Literature. 

Collections : Texts and Translations. 

Darmkstbter, Prf. T. [ed,& tr.] Collection of Afghan Songs, w. French tr., notes & gloss., ser. i.~H. ea. 16/- 8® Paris 89 ; 90 

Raverty, Cpt. [Maj.] H. G. [tr.] Selections from the Poetry of the Afghans [translations] 16/- c 8® Williams 63 

„ ,, [ed.] The Gulshan-i- Roe : prose and poetical selections 35 /- 4* >» 60 

Individual Pieces . 

^Calid-I- Afghani tr. Cpt. T. C. Plowden, w. English notes 5 °/** s 4 ° labors 75 

Brahui — v. K § 149 : Dravidian Philology, t.v. BrahuL j 
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Philology] 


^URDIC* OSSfcTJp, ,ARME^A^ 


i: ■: * 


[Aryan 


K §§ 137 - 13 ^ 

Dictionary* 

Jaba, A. 

Grammar. 

Justi, F. 

Miscellaneous Works. 

Jaba, A. 

Justi, F. 

Literature —for tom specimens of Folk-tales Folk-songs, v. B | 27* 


137. IRANIO (0 : KTJRDIO PHILOLOGY. 

Dictionnaire Kurde-Fran9ais, ed. F. Justi 
Kurdische Gram mat ik 


6/6 8* St. Petersburg 79 


4/- 8° St. Petersburg 80 


Rectieil de Notices et Recits Kourdes serv. it la connaiss. de la langue IS*' Sit. Petersburg , 1 60 

Los Noms des Animaux en Kurde [w. Iranic synonyms] 4/6 8° Paris 78 


138. IRANIO (*) * OSSETIO PHILOLOGY. 


Ossetisclie Sprachlehre 
Ossetische Studien 


Grammars, etc. 

Sjogren, A. J. 

»» 

Etymology and Phonology. 

Hubschmann, H. 

Syntax. 

v. Stackelberg, R. Beitrage zur Syntax des Ossetischen 


[w. Osset. -Germ, and Germ. -Osset, vocab.] 9/- 4* St. Petersburg 44 

[w. spec, refer, to Indo- Europ. langs.] 3/6 s f* „ 48 


Etymologie und Lautlehre der ossetischen Sprache [Samml. Indog. Wtb.]4/- 8° Strassburg * 87 

i • * • • 1 i *>j 4 *1 I 


v- 8* Slrasi^n , ,86 


139. IBANK) (/) : ARMENIAN PHILOLOGY. 


v. his Report, in the Transactions of the Philological Society, 1877 


Bibliography. 

Hubschmann, H. 

Dictionaries. 

Ananian, Rev. F. J. B. Dictionary of the Modern Armenian Language, ed. E. Hiirmuz 
Aucher + Brand. Rcv.P.P.+ J. Dictionary: English find Armenian ai/- c 8° ,, 

Awker, Rev. F. J. B. English- Armenian Diindhtory [Clas^cM Ahneniart* Modern AnnenUiJfiA/U ‘ 


8* Trflbner 


9/- 8* Venice 


87 


Bedrossian, Rev. F. M. English-Armenian Dictionary, 20/- ; Armen.-Eng. Dictionary 
Goilaw, A 

Etymology. 

Bugge, Sophus 


Deutsch-Armenisches Worterbuch, pts. i.-ii. 

Beitrage zur etymolog. Erlauterung d. armen. Sprache 


[ 

. 1 1 2° 1 1-] 64 

21/- c 8- „ [ ] 68 ; 75-79 

ea. 31- 8* Vienna 87 in frog. 

c ' 1. 1 ' • • . 1 » 1 ' 

l/6 8° Christ iakia 89 


Grammars, etc. 

de Lagarde, P. 
Lauer,.M. 
Petermann, J. 1 L 

Etymology. 

Hubschmann, H. 

Chrestomathies 

Lauer, M. [ed.] 

Literature. 

History . 


Armenische Studien [reps. fr. Abh. d. Gott. Ges. d. Wiss.] 8/- 4 0 Gottingen 77 

Grammatik der classisclien armenischen Sprache, 2/6, Fch. tr. Prf, A. Camire 6/6 8° Vienna 69 ; Paris S} 
Brevis Linguae Armenicae gramm., liter., chrestom. [w. glossary] 4/- 12 0 Berlin {41] 72 


Armenische Studien, pt. i. [clem, of Armen, etymal.] [Indogenn,.Qram,] 3/- 8° Leipzig 


83 


— in Petermann, ut supra , is a short chrestomathy . . / : ; ■ 1 . h . t r ■ . i < ? 

Armenische Chrestomathie [Qassical Armenian] 6/r- 8° Vienna t . 81 


.*> *. Ij 


of. fw. 7/6] 8* Leipzig 


Neumann, C. F. Gfeschichte der armenischen Literatnr 

Text. 

Jeanvi (Jean le Catholicos) Histoire d'Arm&iie, trad. F. Lajard 6/6 8° Pari 4 , 

Lycian, Phrygian and other languages of Asia Minor-., x 1-184, >.t. Inscriptions. 

* Wdi.’.r 


36 


838 
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Philology] 


BASQUE. LAPPONIC. FINNISH. 


[Ural-Altaic 


K §§ 140-141 


XVIII. Vlon-Hryan anb Hon-Scmltlc philology 
(European anb Beiatic). 


MO. BASQUE PHILOLOGY, 

Bibliography. 

Vinson, Prf. Julien Bibliographic Basque ; facss. 

History of the Basque Language. 

Blad£, J. F. Etudes sur l’Origine des Buque* 

Bonaparte, Prince L. L. Langue Basque et Langues Finnoises 


[to be pub. Oct. 1890] r 8* Chaim sur Sadtte , in prep. 


Ellis, Dr. Robert 

Grimm, A. 
Hannkmann, K. 
Ribary, F. 

Vinson, J. [ed.] 

Dictionaries. 

Chaho, O. 
van Eys, W. J. 
Fabre, L. M. 
de Larram$1)DI; P. 


8/6 

21/- 

7/6 


Sources of the Etruscan and Basque Languages 

Seeks to connect Basque with the Caucasian Languages. 

Ueber die baskische Sprache und Sprachforschung 2 /- 

Prolegomena zur baskischen Sprache 2/- 

Essai sur la Langue Basque [tr. fr. Hungarian] 4/6 

Documents pour Servir k l’Histoire de la Lang. Basque o.p . [70. 18/-] 


Dictionnaire Basque, Fran^., Espan. , Latin, pts. 1-54 [A-La] 
Dictionnaire Basque- Frant^ais 
Dictionnaire Fran^ais-Basque 
Viccionario Trilingue: Cast elk, Bascu. j Lat., eck Zuazua, 2 vols. 


36/- 

20/- 


8° Paris 
4* London 
8° Trubner 

8° Breslau 
8 ° Leipzig 
8° Paris 
8° Bayonne 


4 0 Bayonne 

8° Paris 


*9 

62 

86 

84 

84 

77 

74 


67-68 

73 

69 


1 6/- r 8° Bayonne 

. , . , 5^f-] T4° $emSebastian[\T4$)$5 

Novi a de Salcedo, Pedro Diccionario etimologico del idioma vascongado, vols. i.-ii. ea. I y 1,25 pes. 4 0 Toulouse 87 ; 88 

Grammars. 

van Eys, W. J. Outlines of Basque Grammar [Simplified Grammars] 3/6 c 8° Triibner 8j 

,, „ Grammaire comparle des Dialectes Basques 12/6 8 9 Paris 79 

,, „ Essai de Grammaire de la Langue Bisque 7/6 8° Amsterdam 67 

Verb. 

van Eys, W. J. 

»# »» 

Dialogues. 

Dialogues Basques : Guipuscoans, Biscaiens, Labourdins, Souletins [251 copies only printed] iv. 25/- 8° priv. pr. (Pee. Bonaparte) yi 
Fabre, H. L. Guide de la Conversation Fransais- Basque 3/- 12 0 Bayonne 02 

Literature —Jor Folk-Literature, v. B § 38 : Basque Folklore. 


Le Verbe Auxiliare Basque 

Etudes sur la Formation des Verbes Auxiliares Basques 


3/6 

4/6 


8° Paris 


74 

75 


14L URAL-ALTAIC PHILOLOGY (a ) : GENERALLY and LAPPONIC, FINNISH A ESTHONIAN. 

Generally. 

Castren, A. 

Schott, W. 

de Ujfalvy, C. E. 

Winkler, H. 

Lapponic. 

Dictionary . 

Friis, J. A 

Grammar \ 

Friis, J. A 

Finnish. 

Ethnology , Generally. 


Ahlquist, A 
Dictionaries . 

Die Culturvolker der westfinnischen Sprachen 

9 h 

8* Helsingfors 

75 

Ahlman, F. 

Svenskt-Finskt Lexicon 

16/- 

8° Helsingfors 

7* 

Godrmhjklm, B. F. 

Saksalais-Suomalainen Sanakirja 

[a German-Finnish diet.] 16/- 

8° 

73 

Lon n rot, Elias 

Finskt>Svenskt Lexicon, 14 pts. 

£4 

8* 

74-80 

Meurmann, A 

Dictionnaire Fran^ais-Finnois 

839 

12/- 

8* 

77 


— in his Ethnographische Vorlesungen iiber d. altaischen Volker 7 /- r 8* St. Petersburg 57 

Altajische Studien, 5 pts. 10/- 4 0 Berlin 60-72 

Ueber das attaisclie oiler finnischtartari$che Sprachengeschlecht 5/- 4° »» 49 

Melanges AltaYnucs [ethnographical 8 c linguistic] 4/6 8° Paris 74 

Das Uralaltaische und seine Gruppen, pts. k-ii. 4/- 8° Berlin 85 


Lexicon Lapponicum 


[w. Lat. and Dan. explans.] 20/- 4 0 Christiana 85-87 


Formenlehre d. lappischen Sprache \repr. fr. his Lex. Lappon., ut sup.] 2/- 4* Christiana 


87 
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MAGYAR. FINNISH-UGRIAN. 


[Ural-Altaic 


K §§ 142-143 

Grammars. 

Kellgren, H. Die finnische Sprache und der ural-altaische Spraclistamm 14/- 8° Berlin 47 

Kochstrom, V. R. Grammatik der finnischen Sprache 2/- ia* Helsingfors 76 

de Ujfalvy + Hertz berg, c ^'Gramm. Finnoise d’aprcs les Principes d’Euren et de S. Budeoz 5/6 8° Paris 76 

Phonetics. 

de Ujfalvy, C. E. PhonAique Finnoise 4/6 8° Paris 7J 

Chrestomathy. 

Tengstrom, R. [ed.] Finsk Anthologie, vol. i. 4/- 8* Helsingfors 4 S 

Esthonlan. 

Dictionaries. 

Korber, K. Esthnlsch-Deutsches und Deutsch-Esthnlsches Hand worterbuch 0 /- 8® Dorpat 66 

Wiedemann, F. J. Esthisch-Deutsches Worterbuch * 04/- i 4 ° St. Petersburg 69 

Grammar. 

Wiedemann, F. J. Grammatik d. esthnischen Sprache Mittelcsthlands 8/- 8* St. Petersburg 75 

Chrestomathy. 

Jakobson, C. R. [ed.] Kooii lugemlse raamat, 2 vols. [an Esthonlan reading-bk,] 6/- r 8* Tbrtus 7 J 

Folk- Literature — v. B § 33 : Finnish and Finnish-Tatar Folklore. 

142. URAL- ALTAIC (!>) : MAGYAR (HUNGARIAN) PHILOLOGY am> LITERATURE. ] 

Dictionaries. 

Bizonfy, F. English- Hungar. Dictionary, 8/-; Hungar. -Eng. Dictionary 16/- 8° Pesth 78586 

Czuczor + Fongarasi,^ A Magyar ryelv Szotara, 6 vols. [dictionary of Hung. Acad.] 60/- r 8° ,, 62-74 

Fongarast, T. Worterbuch der Deutsch. und Hungarisch Sprache, 2 vols. 17/- 8* „ 70 

MArtouffy, F. Dictionnaire d. Langues Fran5. et Hongr., vol. i.: Fr.- Hong. 9/- 8® ,, 79 

Podhorszky, L. Etymol. Worterbuch d. Magyarischen Sprache [fr. Chinese roots] 10/- 8* Paris 77 

Szarvas + Si mon yi, [eds.] Historisches Worterbuch der ungarischen Sprache, pt. i. 2/- 8° Pesth 88 in prog. 

Grammars. 

Ballagi, M. Grammatik der ungarischen Sprache, ed. J. Jonas 5/- 8° Pesth [7-] 81 

Csink, Practical Grammar of the Hungarian Lang. [w. selections] 5/- 8° Williams 53 

v. Ney, Franz Anleitung zur Erlernung der ungarischen Sprache [Ollendorff method] 4/- 8® Pesth £ ] 88 

Singer, Ignatius Grammar of Hungarian Language Simplified [Simplified Grammars] 4/6 c 8® Triibner 82 

de Ujfalvy, C. E. Elements de Grammaire Magyare 5/- 8® Paris 76 

History of Litor&tup©— /<?/• some Specimens of Folk-Literature, v. B $ 31. 

Sch wicker, T. H. Geschichte der ungarischen Llteratur 15 /- 8* Leipzig 89 

Serial. 

Ungarische ReYUO hrsg. P. Hunfalvy+G. Heinrich [10 pts. yearly] atm. 10/- 8° Pesth 80 sqq. in treg. 


143. URAL-ALTAIC M : FINNISH-UGRIAN PHILOLOGY. 

Finnish-Tatar Languages of the Volga, N.-E. Russia and Siberia (together with Samoykdic), 

Comparatively. 

Dictionary. 

Donnkr, Prf. O. Vergleichendes Worterbuch der finnisch-ugrischen Sprachen, pts. i.-iii. ea. 5/- 8* Helsingfors 74576588 

Grammar^ etc. 

Anderson, N. Studicn z. Vergleichung d. indogerm. u. finn.-ugr. Sprachen 6/- 8* Dorpat 79 

Budenz, J. Ueber die Verzweigung der ugrischen Sprachen 2/- 8* Gottingen 79 

de Ujfalvy, C. E, Les Langues Ougro-Finnoises, vol. i. 8/6 8® Paris 75 

Set ala, E. N. Gescli. d. Tempus- u. Modusstammbild. d. finn.-ugr. Sprachen 3/6 8* Helsingfors 86 

Weske, M. Vergleichende Grammatik des finnischen Sprachstamracs 2/- 8* Leipzig 73 

Individual Languages. 

Koibalu. 


Castren, M. A 
»» »» 
Mordwittic. 


Versuch einer koihalisch. u. karagass. Sprachlehre 
Koipabisch-deutsches Worterverzeichniss 


4/- 8® St. Petersburg 57 
a/6 8° „ 86 


Wiedemann, F. J. Grammatik der ersa mordwinischen Sprache [w. short vocab.] 7/- s f* St. Petersburg 65 
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08MANLI-TURKI8H PHILOLOGY AND LITERATURE. [Ural-Altaic 


Ostjakic. 
Castren, M. A. 
Polabic . 
Schleicher, A. 
Samoyedic. 
Castren, M. A. 

». ii 

Syrenic. 

Castren, M. A. 
Wiedemann, F. J, 

Tshcrcmiss . 
Castren, M. A. 
Wiedemann, F. J. 

Thush , 

SCHIEFNER, A. 

Vcpse. 

de Ujfalvy, C. E. 
Wotyakic. 
Wiedemann, F. J, 
Yeniseian . 
Castren, M. A. 


Vcrsuch ciner ostjakischen Sprachlehre 

Laut- und Formenlehre der polabischen Sprache 

Wttrterverzeichnisse aus d. samojedischen Sprachen, ed. A. Schiefner 
Gramm, d. samojedischen Sprachen, ed. A. Schiefner 

Elements Grammatices Syrjaenae 

Gram. d. syrjan, Sprache, 4/- ; Syrjan. -Deutsches Worterbuch 

Element & Grammatices Tscheremissae 
Grammatik der Tscherem. Sprache 


K «144 

3/- 8* St. Petersburg [ 358 

5/- r 8° St. Petersburg 7a 

7/- r 8* St. Petersburg 55 

9/" r 8* „ 57 

3/- 8* Helsingfors 44 

7/- 8° St. Petersburg 84280 

3/- 8* Hucbio 45 

7/- 8° Keval 47 


3/- 4* St. Petersburg $ 6 ] 6 $ 
8/6 8* Paris 75 


Thusch-Sprache, 7/- ; Sprache der Udea 
Grammaire V6psc 

Grammatik der wotjakischen Sprache (also in his Gram. Syr., it#/.] 6/- 8* Keval 51 

Versuch einer jenissciostjak. u. kottischen Sprachlehre 5/- 8* St. Petersburg 58 


> 144. URAL-ALTAIC (d)i 0SMANLI-TURKX8H PHILOLOGY and LITERATURE 

Dictionaries. 


1 



Wiesenthal, W. 
Zenker, Dr. J. H. 

Grammars. 


rrancai 

Dictionnoire Fran9ais-Turc 
Dictionnaire T urc* Arabe- Persan, a vols. 


7/6 16* 
AS f 8“ 


88 
66 i7 6 


Simple Transliteral Grammar of Turk. Lang. [Simplif. Grams.] 2/6 p 8* Triibner 77 

Elementary Grammar of the Turkish Language 3/6 c 8* „ 77 

Mackenzie, Cpt. C. F. Turkish Manual [gram., phrases, dialogues, vocab.] 6/- f 8* W. II. Allen 89 

Muller+Gies, A ,7 Turkisclie Grammatik [w. parad., chrest. and gloss.: Porta Ling. Orient.] 8/- 8° Berlin 

Turkish Vade Mecum [grammar, vocab., dialogues] 6/~ 32° Triibner 

Simplified Grammar of Turkish Lang. [Simplif. Grams.] 10/6 c 8" 


Arnold, E. 
Hopkins, F. L. 


Kedhousk, J. W. 


Practical Elementary Turkish Grammar 
Prakt. Handbuch d. osmanisch-turk. Sprache, 2 pts. and Key 
Practical Grammar of Turkish Language : spoken and written 


6 /- c 8 * Paul 
20/- 8 ° Giessen 

1 5/- 8 * Quaritch 


89 
[77] 8s 
84 
86 
[69] 86 
80 


Tarring, C. J, 

Wahrmund, A 
Wells, Dr, Chas. 

Dialogues. 

Malloup, N. New Guide to English and Turkish Conversation 2/- ia* Paris 80 

Literature. 

History of Poetry. 

v. H am mer-Purg stall, J. Geschichte der osmanlschen Dichtkunst, 4 vols. 

Rkdhouse, J. W. History, System and Varieties of Turkish Poetry 

Manuscripts . 

British Museum Catalogue of the Turkish Manuscripts. By Prf. Chas. Rieu [Turki and Osmanli] 17/6 8° British Museum 89 
Inscriptions. 

Blau, O. [ed.] Bosnisch-Tiirkische Sprach-Denkmaler [Abb. f. d. K. d. Morgenl.] 10/- 8* Leipzig 68 

Selections. 

Gibb, E. J. W. [tr.l Ottoman Poems : translated [verse trs.] 21/- f 4* Triibner 

Xu NOS, Jgnacc [ed.j Orta-Oyonnou : theatre pop. Turc [w. Hungar. transcript and tr.] 4 /*- 8* Path 

841 


21/- 8* Pesth 

(w. selns. and trs.] 2/- 8° Leipzig 


36-38 

79 


82 
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K SS 145-140 

Individual W irks —for Specimens of Folk-Literature, v. B § 31. 

ABULGHASI Bahadur Chan Historia Mongoloram et Tatarorum, ed. with French tr. and notes Bar. 

D&maisons, 2 vols. 10/6 r 8° St. Petersburg 7 1 • 74 

Fasli, Gill und Biilbtil [“Rose and Nightingale”]: ed. w. Germ. tr. J. v. Hammer- 

[Purgstall] 4/6 r 4 0 Pesth 34 

F*TH-Ali Deux Comedies Turques, trad. A. Cillifcre [Bibl. Orient Elzevir.] 4/6 12® Paris 88 

Sacjjid Batth&l, Fahrten des, ubers. H. Eth6, 2 vols. 8/- 8° Leiptig 72 


145. URAL- ALTAIC {<) : TURKI (TATAR-TURKISH) PHILOLOGY and LITERATURE. 


generally. 

Dictionaries. 


Budagoff, L. 
Radlofp, W. 
V>mb£ry, Hermann 

Grammar , etc. 
Kaskm-Bkg, Mirza 
Miklosich, F. 
Radloff, W. 
Vamb£ry, Hermann 

Phonetics . 

Radlofp, W. 

Turk!. 


Shaw, R. B. 


Comparative Dictionary of Turkish and Tataric Dialects, 2 vols. 
Versuch eines Worterbuches der Turk-Dialekte, pt i. 4/- ; it 3/- ; ill. 
Etymologisches Worterbuch d. turko-tatar. Sprachen 


37/6 4* St. Petersburg 69 ; 71 

3 /- 4 ° »» 8^-98 

8/- 8° Leiptig 70 


Grammatik d. tiirk. -tatar. Sprache, e<J. Dr. J. H. Zenker 12/-* 8® Leipzig 48 

Die tiirk. Elemente in d. siidost. and osteurop. Sprachen, & 2 Stippls., pt. i. 24/- 4* Vienna 84 ; 88 ; 90 
Die Sprachen d. nordl. tiirk. Stamme, Abtheil. 1 ., pts. L-vi. 45 - 8° St. Petersburg ?-86 in ptog. 

Pie primitive Cultur d. turko-tatar. Volkes [linguistic] 6/- 8° Leipzig 79 


Phonetik der nordlichen Tiirksprachen 9/- 8® Leipzig 83 

Sketch of the Turki Lang. : L Grammar, 7/6 ; ii. Vocab 4/- r 8® Calcutta 78 ; 80 


Texts and Translations. 


Uigurische Spiathtno.umente -J * 1 . Qtrau bvttaJIdict. H. Vatnbiry 1 .’*4 /- 

Cagatalc. 


Vamb^ry, Hermann 

Jakutic. 

Boiitlingk, O. 


Cagataische Sprachstudien 
Die Sprache der Jakuten 


[gram., chrestom., Germ, diet.] 21/- 
[gram., texts, Germ, trs.] 21/- 


sf Innsbruck 


4° Leipzig 


4* St. Petersburg 


70 

67 

5 1 


146. URAL-ALTAIC (/); MONGOLIO PHILOLOGY and LITERATURE. 


East Mongolian. 


Dictionary . 

Schmidt, I. J. Mongolisch-DeutschRussisches Worterbuch o.p. [w. 15/-] 4 0 St. Petersburg 35 

Grammar . 

Schmidt, I. J. Grammatik der mongolischen Sprache o.p. [w. 7/6] 4 0 St. Petersburg 31 

Literature* * , 

Ardschi-Ilordschi : Selection from, ed. B Jiilg 2/6 8® Innsbruck 67 

Busk, Miss R. H. [tr.] Sagas from the Far .East [=tr. of Ardscki- Bordscht] 9/- p 8° Griffith • * • ■' 

Jiilg, B. [tr.]. Mongolische Marchen [ = trs, fr. Ardscki Bordschf] 2/6 r8° Innsbnsck 67 

Bogda Gesser Chan’s Thaten : ed. I. J. Schmidt 12/- 4 0 St. Petersburg 36 

*Radloff, W. [tr.] Proben der Volksliteratur Siid-Siberiens, pts. i.-vi. [Germ, metrical trs.] 45/- i 8® , , j ^r^7 

Ssanang Ssetsen Chung taidschi, ed. w. Germ. tr. I. J. Schmidt [hist, of East Mongols] 16/- 4® „ 29 


Calmuc (West Mongolian). 


Zwick, H. A 
»* »• 
Literature 
Siddhi-Kur : 

Buryatic. 

Castrrn, M. A 


Grammatik der west-mongolisehen Sprache 9/- 4® Donau 52 

Worterbuch der west-mongolischen Sprache 15/- 4® Freiburg 54 

— v . also B S 32 : Mongolic Folklore. 

ed. B. Jiilg [w. German tr. and diet.] 15/- ; tr. alone, 2/6 r 8° Leipzig t 66 ; 66 

l f 

Versuch einer burjatischen Sprache 5/-- 8® St. Petersburg 57 
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TUNGUSIC. CAUCASIAN. DRAVIDIAN. 

' : ' • ; , ^ y i " v_ 


[Dravidian 


K s§ 147-140 

147. URAL-ALTAIO (g): TUNGUSIO and MANTSHOU PHILOLOGY and LITERATURE. 

Tungusic. 

Grammar . 

Castren, M. A. Grandziige einer tungusischen Sprachlehre 

Hantshou. 


■ .i *. 


3/6 8* St. Petersburg 5 6 


6/- 8* Parts 

[gram.| chrestom., gloss.] 8 fa 8* 

[\v. chrest. and vocab. in Latin] 6/- ? 8° Ratisbon 


Grammars and Vocabulary . 

Adam, L. Grammaire de la Langue Mandchou 

deHARLRZ, C. Manuel de la Langue Mandcl)pue 

Kaulbn, P. Linguae Mandtchuriae Institutions 

Chrcstomathy . 

KaUlkn, P. —ut supra. , 

Klaproth, T. [ed.] Chrestomathie Mandchou 

Vasilev, [ed.] Mantschjurskae Chmton^tia 

Texts. —v. alia 9 i 32 j Mongolic, etc., Folklore. 

Aisin Gurun i Suduri Bithe, tr. C. de Harlez [hist, or empire of Kin] &[- 8° Louvain 

Shi- king: in Mantshou tr* w. Mant.*Germ. vocab., ed. H. G. v. Gabelentz, 2 pts. 18/- 8° Leipzig 


[with French trs,] o.p. [to. 4/-' 


\h) *' Pa 

3/6 8° St. 


Paris 

Petersburg 


n 


28 

63 


87 

64 


Generally. 

v. Erckkrt, R. 
de Morgan, J. 

Circassian. 

Dictionary. 
Loewr, L. 

Georgian. 

Dictionary. 
Tschoubinopf, D. 
Literature. 

Leist, Arthur [tr.] 

Kurinic.. 

SCHIEPNER, A. 

Ossetic 


148. CAUCASIAN PHILOLOGY. 

\». } 

— in his Der Kaukasus und seine Volker ; map and ilL 
Mission Scientifique au Caucase j ill. 


12/- 8° Leipzig 

22/6 8° Paris 


Dictionary of the Circassian Language [Eng. -Circass. -Turkish] o.p. [w. io/~] 8* London 


54 


Diotionnaire G^orgien-Russe-Fransais [w. brief grammar] 40/- 4* St. Petersburg 40 

Georgisclie Dichter [Germ. tr$^ fr. Georgian poets] a/- 8° Leipzig 88 

’ 1 

Bericht iiber P. v. Uslar’s Kiirinische Studien 7 /- r 4 0 St. Petersburg 73 

— v. K $ 138 : Ossetic Philology. 


149. DRAVIDIAN (SOTJTH INDIAN) PHILOLOGY and LITERATURE. 1 

Collectively. 

Vinson, J. La Science du Langage et les Etudes Dravidiennes [inaug. address] 1/6 8° Paris ■ ■ 81 

Grammar. 

•Caldwell, R. Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages *8/- W Triibner [56] 75 

Tamil, MaiayAlam, Tduju. Canarese, Tula,' Kudagec fCoorgl Twk, Kdtt, OSnd, Kh >nd [Ku], Mller (Ra$maha)l Orion. 

Verb. 

Vinson, J. " *Le Verb* dans les Langues Dravidiennes 3/- 8° Paris 78 

Dictionary. ‘ . t 

Hunter, [Sir] W. W. Compar. Diet, of the Non- Aryan Languages of India and High Asia 42/- 4 0 Triibner * 68 

, Polyglot Vocabulary : , English, German, Canarese, Tulu and Malay alim $j~ s 8° Mangalore 80 

Paleography and Inscriptions— v. also G § 10, s.v. Southern Indian. 

•BURNELL, DiV A. C. * Elements of South Indian Palaeography ; 3$ pi. [inscripp. & MSS., 4-17 cent] 52/6 4* Triibner [74] 78 
IIULtsch, Dr. [ed.] ^ South Ipdiai^ Inscriptions, yol i [Sansc., Tamil arid Grantha] Madras Archaeol. Surv. 90 

Serial. 


Taprobaniaij, The : a Dravidian journal of Orient, studies in Ceylon, ed. H. Neyill 

" 1 . 8 « 


ann. 20/- f* Bombay 86 Sff., in prog. 

t ■ - j 
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DRAVIDIAN PHILOLOGY AND LITERATURE, 


[Dravidian 


K 1140 

Andamanese. 

PORTMAN, M. V. 
dc ROKPSTORFF, F« 

BrahuL 

BBLLBW, H. We 
Bux, Alla 
Trumpp, E. 

Canarese. 

Boutbloup, R. A* 
Dictionarium Canarense- 
Garrett, J. 

Hodson, Th. 

Kbsiraja 
Kittel, Rev. F. 
Nagavarma 
Rreve, Rev. W. 
Sanderson, D. [ed.J 
Ziegler, F. 

Coorg. 

Cole, Cpt. R. A. 

Inscriptions . 

Rice, L. [tr.J 


Manual of the Andamanese Languages 

Vocabulary of Dialects spoken in Nicobar and Adaman Isles 


#./. [w, 


10/6 
3 oH 


—his Indus to the Tigris, cents, a gram, and vocah. of the Brahoe long, 14/* 
Handbook of the Birouhi Language [fr. Forbes 1 Manual] 14/- 

Grammatische Untersuchungen Uber die Spracbe der Brahuis 4/- 


Grammatlca Canarico- Latina ad usum scholarum 
Latinum, 2 vols. 

English and Kanarese Dictionary 
Elementary Grammar of the Kannada 

Sabdamantdarpana [“Jewel Mirror of Grammar ”1 ed. F. Kittel 
Canarese Dictionary 
Canarese Prosody : w. essay on Canarese literature F. Kittel 3/6 

Dictionary, Canarese and English [both parts] 63/— 

Katha Sangraha : or Canarese Selections 21 /- 

Practical Key to the Canarese Language 6/6 


«/- 

361 - 

. 8 /- 

12I- 

Al- 


Elementary Grammar of the Coorg Language 
Coorg Inscriptions : translated 


> 5 /- 

[49 pp. only] 9/- 


Khond. 

Smith 

Malayallm. 

Dictionaries. 

Bailey, Rev. B. 

t, >» 

•Gundert, Rev. II. 
Laseron, E. 

School Dictionary 

Grammars. 

Frohnmeyer, L. T. 
Grundert, Rev. ft. 
Pert, Rev. J. 

Chrcstomathics. 
Arduthnot, A. J. [ed ] 
Collett [ed.] 


Grammar of the Khond Language 


English'Malayalim Dictionary 21/- 

Dictionary of High and Colloquial Malayallm and English o.p. [w. 50 /-] 
Malayalim-English Dictionary 30 /- 

Dictionary of Malayalim-English and English- Malayalim Languages 15/- 

Malayalim and English 12/- 


Frogressive Grammar of the Malayalam Language 

Malayalim Grammar [in Mayalalim] 3/6 

Grammar of the Malayalim Language 14/- 


Malayalim Selections, w. trs., anal and vocah, 9/. 

Malayalam Reader 12/6 


Nioob&ri. 

de Robpstorff, F. Vocah. of Dialects spoken in Nicolxtr and Andaman Isles o.p. [w. 30/-] 

11 Dictionary of Nancowvry Dialect of Nicobarese Language [both parts] 7/0 

TamlL 


8* W. H. Allen 

88 

f® Fort Blair 

74 

8* Trllbner 

74 

77 

8® Kurrachee 

8® Munich 

81 

8 * Bangalore 

I ] 69 

8 ° .t 

J5 * 61 

8 * „ 

[ 65 ] 7 a 

8 ® „ 

159 J 64 

8® Mangalore 

7 a 

„ *9 m prog. 

8® 

75 

8® Bangalore 

8® „ 

1 ’S 

8° Mangalore 

82 

8® Bangalore 

6 1 

4* Bangalore 

86 

I® Cuttack 



8 ® Cottayam 

49 

4 ° 

46 

r 8 Mangalore 

71-72 

8 * Cottayam 

5 6 

8 ° Mangalore 

70 

8 * Mangalore 

89 

8 ® „ I 

r irf 

8* Cottayam j 

[ 4 « 1 60 

8 * Cottayam 

64 

8 ® W. H. Allen 



f* Fort Blab 74 

r 8° Calcutta 84 


Grammars , etc. 

Bbschius, G J. [S.-J.] Clavis Humaniorum Litt. Sublimioris Tamullci Idiomatis, ed. K. Ihlefeld 10/6 8* Tranouchar [13] 76 
Graul, Ch. Outline of Tamil Grammar [w. specimens and gloss. ; in English] 18/- 8° Leipzig 55 

Lazarus, John Tamil Grammar [for school use] 5/6 12* Snow 78 

Pope, Rev. G. U. Larger Grammar of the Tamil Language [in both its dialects] 18/— 8* Madras [ ] $9 

„ ,, Tamil HandlM>ok : w. vocabularies, readings, etc., 3 pts. ca. 12/6 8* W. H. Allen [ ] 83-84 

RHENIUS, Rev. C. T. E. Grammar of the Tamil Language 12/6 8* Madras [36] 88 


Dictionaries. 

Knight + Spaulding + Hutchings, Revs. English and Tamil Dictionary 

Percival, P. Dictionary, English and Tamil 

Pillai, V. Visvanatha Dictionary : Tamil- English 

Rottler, J. P. Dictionary of the Tamil and English Languages 

Winslow, M. Comprehensive Tamil and Engl. Dictionary of High and Low Tamil 


Chrcstomathics . 

Pope, Rev. G. U. [ed.] Tamil Prose Reading Book : with notes and glossary 
n n Tamil Poetical Anthology s with notes and vocabulary 


42 /- r 8° Madras 

10/- 8* 

7/6 P 8^ „ 

4 J /- < » 

73 /° 4 •• 


7/6 8* Madrat 

IO/6 8* „ 


[441W 

HS 

•*x 


S9 

59 
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JAPANESE AND COREAN PHILOLOGY, 


[Japanese 


Lileratun. 

Bhagavad Gita [t>. K 1 124 It.] tr. into Tamil [and English] Rev. II. Bower 
OiAUt, Ch. [ed.] Bibliotheca Tamulica, 4 vols. 

Lt TlU Opera Indomm Philos., 8 /-; H.: Gram.. M/su/nt ; IH.: KnrSl Tirm\i/fttvfr, f,m 
Tamil and Latin, w. notes and glossary, 44/-. 

Percival, P. [ed. & tr.] Tamil Proverbs ; with their English translations 

Manuscripts . 

Taylor, Wm, [ed.] Oriental and Histor. MSS. in Tamil Lang.: tr. w. notes, a vols, 

Telugu. 

Grammars. 

Arden, Rev. A. H. 

Brown, C. P. 

Carey, Rev. \V. 

Morris, Henry 
Riccaz, Rev. A. 

Dictionaries . 

Brown, C. P. 


6/- p 8® Madras 
50/- 8* Leipzig 

l tr.. SM Tkttmme, tn. into 


9/- p 8* Madras 
1 6/- 4 0 Madras 


K |150 

«9 

54-65 

[43174 

35 


Progressive Grammar of Telugu Language j w. examples 
Grammar of the Telugu language 
Grammar of the Telinga Language 


Simplified Telugu Grammar 
Abridgment of Telugu Grammar 


Uh 

**/- 

7/6 


8* 

8° 

8* 


[Simplified Grammars Series] c 8* 
[for school use] 12/- 8* 


Madras 73 

.. t40] 57 

Scramfore 74 

Tnibner [in prep. 

Vizagapatam 09 


Dictionary: Tclugu-English, 63/- ; English Telugu 42 /- 

Dictionary of Mixed Dialects and Foreign Words used in Telugu 12/- 

Engluli-Teloogoo Dictionary, 2 vols. [both parts] 10/6 


Percival, P. 

Chres tom at flics . 

Arden, Rev. A. H. [ed.] Companion Telugu Reader 


Madras 


Brown, C. P. [ed.] 
Morris, J. C. [ed.] 

Literature . 

Carr, Cpt. M. W. [tr.] 

Tulu. 

Brigel, Rev. J, 


The Telugu Reader, 3 vols. 
Telugu Selections 


[companion to his Grammar, ut sup.] 7/6 
[w. trs. and anal, of words] 36 /- 
[for the use of officers] 21/- 


8° Madras 
8* 

8 * „ 


Collection of Telugu Proverbs : translated 


Grammar of the Tulu Language 


31/6 r 8° Madras 
7/6 8* Mangalore 


5*5 53 

62 ,8 


79 

51-52 
[58] 81 


7 * 


160. JAPANESE Aim COBBAN PHILOLOGY. 

Comparatively. 

Aston, Dr. W. G. Compar. Study of Japan. & Korean Langs . — in //. R. A. S. t N. S., xL 3 8/- 8® Tnibner 79 

Corean. 

Dictionary. 

Dictionnaire Coreen-fran^ais, par Ics missionaires de Coree 

Oppert, Ernest — his A Forbidden Land [Corea], conts. a vaeab. % 1 pi. 0/ alpha b. t etc . 

Grammars , etc. 

lMBAUi.T*Ht'ART, C Manuel de la Langue Cor£enne parl^e 
Les Missionaires de Corke Grammaire Cor^enne 

Ross, Rev. John Corean Primer : lessons in Corean on ordinary subjects 

Scot r, James En-moun Mai Cliaik : Corean manual and phrase- bk., w. introd. gram. 

Japanese. 

History of Japanese. 

Chamberlain, B. H. Language, Mythology, etc., of Japan, in the light of Aino Studies [Meins. Coll Jap. No. 1] 10/- i 8® Tokio 87 

Dictionaries . 


4® Yokohama 80 

12/0 8® Low 80 


5/- 8® Paris 89 

37/6 r 8° Yokohama 8t 

10/- 8® Shanghai 77 

V „ 87 


Hepburn, Dr. J. C. Japanese and English Dictionary: w. Engl. -Japanese index 30/- i 8* Shanghai [67] 86 

,» „ Abridgment of the same, s.v. Japanese Pocket Dictionary [both parts] 14 ./- s 4® Tokio [73] 88 

HOFFMANN, J. J. Japancse-English Dictionary, ed. I« Serrurier, 2 vols. 12/6 r8° Leyden 81 

Mkdhurst, Rev. W. H. English- Japanese and fapanese-English Vocabulary [lithographed] o.p. [w. 21/-] 8® Batavia 30 

Satow+M asa rata, E. + 1 . English-Japanese Dictionary of Spoken Language 12/6 i 32° Tnibner [76] 79 

loan IVords. 

Gubbins, J. H. Dictionary of Chinese-Japanese Words in Japanese Language , pt. L 7/6 8* Tnibner 90 in prog . 

Grammars. 


Aston, Dr. W. G. 

i» tt 

Chamberlain, B. H. 

ft tt 

Hoffmann, J. I. 
Noack, P. 

Tatui Baba 


Short Grammar of the Japanese Spoken Language 12/- c 8° Tnibner 

Grammar of the Japanese Written Language 28/- r8® „ 

Simplified Gram, of Japan. Lang. [mod. written style ; Simplif. Grams.] 5 - c 8* „ 

Handlxxak of Colloquial Japanese 12/6 c 8 * ,, 

Japanese Grammar 21 /- r 8* Leyden 

Eehrbuch dcr japanischen Spraclie 15 /- 8® Leipzig 

Elementary Grammar of the Japanese Language 5/- c 8® Tnibner 

*45 


[ ]*> 
17 *] 77 
86 
89 
[68] 76 
86 
C }8S 
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Philology] JAPANESE LIT£r‘aTUR£. ’ 6RINE&E PHILcSlOGY. [Monosyllabic 


K S$ 151-162 

Etymology . 

Imbrie, W. 

Chrestomathies . 

Chamberlain, B. H. 
Pfizmaier, A. [ed.] 
de Rosny, L. [cd.] 

Dialogues. * 

Eastlake, J. W. 
Hoffmann, J. J. 

Aino. 

Dawidow 
Pfizmaier, A. 
Pfizmaier, A. 


Handbook of English -Japanese Etymology 


6 /- VTokio 


[80] 89 


[ed.] Japanese Reader [anecdotes, maxims, etc., romapized] 6/- c 8° Triibnqr 86 

Chrestomathie Japonaise ; ill. [with German trs.] 12/- l r 8° Paris 47 

Anthologie Japonaise [with French trs.], 25/- ; text only 4/- 8° „ 70$ 71 


Easy Conversations in English, German, and Japanese 
Shopping Dialogues in Japanese, English, and Dutch 


Wortersammlung der Ainos 

Kritische Durchsicht von Da widow's Wortersammlung der Ainos 

Abhandlungen iiber die Aino-Sprache 

Bau der Aino-Sprache, 3/- 5 Vocabul. der Aino-Sprache 


4/6 8° Tokio A [1 ]B6 

5/- obi 8° The Hague , $1 


3/6 8° Vienna 

2J6 8° „ 

6h 8 ° » 


5 * 

52 

5 *; 54 


151. JAPANESE LITERATURE. 


Catal. Librorum Jap. a Siebold collect. * 12/- 4° Leyden 

Bibliographic japonnaise [15 cent, to present time] 5/- 4 0 Paris 

The Jesuit Mission Press in Japan : 1 591-1610; 1 1 pi. 15 /- 4 0 Triibner 


45 

59 

88 


Bibliography. 

Hoffmann, J. J. 

Pages, L. 

Satow, Em. 

Collections. 

Chamberlain, B. H. The Classical Poetry of the Japanese 7/6 p 8° Triibner , ;So 

Dickins, F. V. [ed* and tr.] Hyak Nin Fs shiu [seln. of Jap. odes, w. trss. and notes] $/- 8° Leyden 66 

Muller, Prf. F. Max [ed.] Buddhist Texts from Japan, i.-iii. [iii. w plates] 21/- s 4 0 Clar. Press 81 ; 83; 84 

L l Va grakkhtdiMd, the Diamond-cutter, 3,6; U.J SukhSvati-VyAHm. 7/6; Iii.: PrafAJ- Pdra m itd-HruLiy*-S utra , etc. 

v. Siebold + Hoffmann, j‘-£* [edsj Dfyliotjieqa Jaga^qt a ae* seJ^tajqn^l^m.^p^ra $»huco*Jap £20 f° Leyden 33-41 

Individual Writings. ^ t 

Bunyiu Nanjio [hist, of 12 Jap. Buddhist sects], translated 6/- s 8* Tokio 

Chinshingura : a Japanese romance [w. col. native drawings] io;6 r 8° W. H. Allen 

Genji Monogatari tr. Suyematz Kenchio [classical Japanese romance] 7/6 c 8° Triibner 1 * 

Ko-ji-ki : records of ancient matters [tr.] ed. B. H. Chamberlain ; map [Trans. As. Soc. Jap., vol. x.] 17/6 8° Yokohama 
Muramasa Blade, A, tr. L. Wertheiinber ; 5 pi. and native ill. 15/- 8° London 

de Rosny, L£on [ed. and tr.] Histoire des Dynasties divines puli, en japonnais, traduite [w. the text] 25/- 8° Paris 

Serkurier, L. [ed.] Encyclopedic Japonnaise : chapitre des quadru|>£des, 2 vols. ; pi. 12/- 4 0 Leyden 

Taketori no Okina no Monogatari, tr. F. V. Dickins; 3 col. native pi. [“Old Bamboo- Hewer’s Story”; 

10 cent, romance] .7/6 8° Triibner 

Tamenaga ShUnsul The Loyal Ronins, tr. E. Greey + Shiuichiro Saito ; ill. [histor. romance] $1.75 8* AV?r York 


Zitu-go Kyan & Doei Kyan [instruction of truth & of youth], w. transcrip. & Fch. tr. L.de Rosny, 3pts. 12 I6 8° Paris 


86 

80 

*82 

83 

87 

87 
75 

88 
] 89 

76-87 


Folk-Literature 


B § 37 : Japanese Folklore. 


152. MONOSYLLABIC LANGUAGES (a): CHINESE PHILOLOGY (a) 1 GENERALLY. 


History of Chinese Language. 

Douglas. Prf. R. K. 


Edkins, Rev. Jos. 


Chinese Language and Literature [two Roy. Inst, lects.] 5/- c 8° Triibner 

China's Place in Philology . 1 0/6 c 8° ,, 

Seeks to prove the common origin of the languages of Europe and A*ia. * 

Evolution of the Chinese Language [as exemplifying origin of language] 4/6 8° 


Essays bn the Chinese Language 


Watters, Rev: T. 

Characters and Writing. 

AULAire + Groenevei.dt, R.-fW. Manual of Chinese Running Handwriting 

Ball, J. Dyer How to Write Chinese, pt. i., 10/6 ; How to Write the Radicals 

Chalmers, Dr. J, Stmcture of Chinese Characters, under 300 primary forms 

# Edkins, Rev. J. Introduction to the Study of the Chinese Characters 

GkLES, H. A. ‘Synoptical Studies in Chinese Character- 

de Kosny, L. Dictionnaire des Signes Idtfographiquea de la Chine 

846 


8° Shanghai 


75 

7« 

88 

89 


. 10/6 4® Amsterdam 61 

3/6 .r 8° Hong Kong 88 \ 88 

. • 10/6 8° Triibner 82 

.18/- r 3 ‘. „ 76 

15/- 8® Shanghai 74 

17/- 8® Pari, . , , , 67 


Digitized by LnOOQle 


Philology] 


CHINESE PHILOLOGY: DIALECTS. 


[Monosyllabic 


Dictionaries. 

Chalmers, Dr. J. 

Eitel, Dr. E. J. 
Lobscheid, Rev. W. 

t» ** 

Medhurst, Rev. W. H. 
Morrison, Rev. Rob. 

L : 

Stent, G. E. 

Williams, S. Wells [Am. 

Grammars, etc. 

Doolittle, Rev. J. 
Douglas, Prf. R. K. 
Edkins, Dr. Joseph 
Foster, Rev. Arnold 
v. d. Gabelentz, G. 
Julien, Stanislas 
Lobscheid, Rev. W. 
MarShman, J. 
Summers, Rev. J. 

Colloquial . 

Edkins, Rev. J. 

Wade, T. F. 

Syntax. 

Han-Wen-Tcht-Nan 


K §153 


24/- 8° Triibner , 


, T ]$i 

(-a Sanscrit -Chinese diet.] 18/- 8* ,, 170] 88 


Concise Dictionary of Chinese 
Handbook of Chinese Buddhism 

English and Chinese Dictionary, 4 pts. £& 8/- f* Hong Kokg "66-69 

Chinese and English Dictionary 48/- i 8° 71 

Chinese- English and Eng. -Chin. Diet., 4 vols. [acc. to Radicals] 105/- 4* Batavia [38] 42-57 

Dictionary of the Chinese Language, 6 vols. £6 6/- r 4* Macao [ 15-22] 55-72 

Chinese- English (acc. to the Radicals] 3 vols. ; U. : Chinese- English [atphab.] a vols. ; UL . EngUsh-Chlnese. 1 roL 

Chinese and English Pocket Dictionary 15/- 16 0 YrUbner 74 

] Syllabic Dictionary of the Chinese Language 75/- 4 0 Shanghai (Trut^pr)^74}8f 

Index to mom, by ACHSSON, x8/- r 8* Hong K»ng 79. 


Vocabulary & Handbk. of Chinese Lang., 2 vols. [romanized] 35/-. or ea. 21/- 8 # Shanghai '[Jtejqo 

Chinese Manual [grammar, phrases, dialogues] 10/6 f 8° W. H. Allen 

Simplified Chinese Grammar [Simplified Grammars Series] c8 # Triibner 

Elementary Lessons in Chinese 2 6 8* Clar. 9tt m 

Anfangsgriinde der chinesischen Grammatik, 8/- ; Chines. Grammatik 38/- 8* Leipzig 

Syntaxe nouvelle de la Langue Chinoise, 2 vols. 23/- 8 # Paris 

Chinese- English Grammar, 2 pts. ea.7/6 8' 

Elements of Chinese Grammar 42/- 4 0 Seram pore 

Handbook of Chinese Lang., 2 pts. [gram, and chrcstom.] 28/- 8° Clar. Press' 


89 

in prep. 

' *7 

81; 83 
69; 70 
Hong Kong 64; 64 


*3 


Progressive Lessons in Chinese Spoken Language, 3 vols. 
Progressive Course in Colloquial Chinese, 3 vols. 


14/- 8* ShattgjAtn' 

80/- 4* T/iibner 


trad.£tfU**k* Jupfifc 2 *>U, 


[Chinese syntax] 30/- 8* Paris 


r 


69; 70 


Serial. 

China Review : notes and queries on the far east, vols. i.-xvii. 

Chrestomathies — v . also K § 154 : Chinese Literature, s.w. Collections. 

Martin, Rev. W. A. P. [ed.] Analytical Reader : learning tp read and write Chinese 
Mayers, W. F. [ed.] The Chinese Reader’s Manual 
de Rosny, L6on [ed.] Texte* faciles en Langue Chinois 

Dialogues. 

Medhurst, Rev. W. H. Chinese Dialogues, Questions and Sentences 

Prae-Chinese Language of China. 

*de Lacouperib, Prf. Terrien Languages of China before the Chinese 


ann. 25/- 8° Hong Koug 72-89 m prpg. 


3 «/« 

25/6 

S/- 


4° Shanghai 
8° „ 

8* Paris 


63 

74 

88 


18/- 8° Shanghai [S 4 ] 63 


10/6 8° Nutt 


Find* the .earlier seat of the Chinese in Western Asia, an rf here gives evidence th it rh*y were subject to the inluence of S'lsiana. having moved 
eastwards about «3 ce»t. X.C. The evideuce is derived chieriy fr. the remains uf lito early Lang, in the Chinese language and literature. 


87 


158. MONOSYLLABIC {h ) : CHINESE PHILOLOGY W • DIALECTS. 


Chinese* English Dictionary of Vernacular Lang, of Amoy 

Manual of the Amoy Colloquial 

English and Chinese Dictionary of the Amoy Dialect 


63/- 

3°/- 

63/- 


Amoy. 

Douglas, Rev. C. 

Macgowan, Rev. J. 

»» M 

Canton. 

Ball, J. Dyer 

»» f V 

Bridgman, 

Dennys, Rev. N. R. 

•Eitel, Rev. E. J. 

StedmaN + Lke. [Ams.] Chinese and English Phrase-Book 
Williams, S. Wells [Am.] Easy Lessons in Chinese 

,, „ Tonic Dictionary of the Chinese Language 

Foochow. 

Baldwin, Rev. C. C Manual of the Foochow Dialect 18/- 

Maclay+ Baldwin, Alphabetical Dictionary of Chin. Lang, in Foochow Dialect 84/— 

Formosa. 

de Lacoutkrie, Prf. T. Formosa Note* t 3 pi. [repr. fir./. A*. A. S. / on MSS., races, langs.] 5/- 

1 847 


4° Triibner 
8° Atnoy 

* 4 ° » 


73 

[71] 80 

* 83 


Cantonese Made Easy, 15/- ; Easy Sentences in Cantonese 7/6 

How to Speak Cantonese [50 conversations in Cattoribs* colloquial] ii(/~ 
Chinese Cnrestomathy in the Canton Dialect o.p. [105/-] 

Handbook of Canton Vernacular of Chinese Language 30/- 

Chin. Diet, in Cantonese Dialect, 4 pts., ea. 12/6 ; supplement 2/6 

[dialogues] $1.50 
[esp Canton dialect] 21/- 
[Canton dialect] o.p. [w. ^4] 


8° Hong Kong [86] 88 j 87 
r8° 1*, , .f 89 

4 0 Macao 41 

r 8* Hong Kong 74 

r 8° „ 77-82 1 87 

8 # New York 88 

8* Macao 42 

8* Canton 56 


8° Foochow 

8* H 

r Nmt 


7 > 

7 i 

87 


Digitized by kjOOQle 



Philology] 


CHINESE LITERATURE. 


[Monosyllabic 


Easy Sentences in the Hakka Dialect 


[*• vocab.] 5/6 8* Hong Kong 


Grammar of Chinese Colloquial Lang. : Mandarin Dialect 30 - 

Dictionary of Colloquial Idioms in Mandarin Dialect 28 /- 

Chinese without a Teacher [easy sentences in Mand. dial., w. vocab.] 7/6 
Dictionnaire Francis- 1 ,at. -Chin. 4 Mand. Dial., 50/- ; Appendix 50/- 

Chincse Mandarin Lang., vol. i. : Grammar [Ollcndorf meth.] 21 

Exposition of Construction and Idioms of Mandarin Dialect 


4 

8* 

4* 

8 a 


K § 154 

Hakka. 

Ball, J. Dyer 

Mandarin. 

Edkiks, Rev. J. 

Giles, Herbert A. 

it »t 

Pkrny, P. 

Rudy, C. 

Sydenstricker, A. 

Ningpo. 

Pi li ay, P. S. 

Pekin. 

Stent, G. E. 

Shanghai. 

Edkins, Rev. J. Vocabulary of the Shanghai Dialect 21/- 8* 

tt tt Grammar of Colloquial Chinese 1 Shanghai Dialect 21 /- 8* 

Macgowan, Rev. J. [ed.] Collections of Phrases in the Shanghai Dialect 22/6 8* 

Swatow. 

Fiblde, A. M. First Lessons in the Swatow Dialect 

Pidgin-English : Literature . 

Leland, C« G» [Am.] Pidgin-English Sing-Song [songs and stories in Pidgin English] 5/- f 8’ 


Shanghai 
Triibner 
Shanghai 
Paris 
Geneva 
6/- c8° Shanghai 


Chinese Vocabulary and Dialogues in Ningpo Dialect 
Chinese and English Vocabulary in Pekinese Dialect 


52/6 r 8* Chusan 
40/- 8° Shanghai 

Shanghai 

tt 
tt 

30/- s 4° Swatow 
Triibner 


81 


[57] 64 

73 

[ ]«7 
69; 72 

74 
89 


56 

t 177 


69 

[ 

62 


78 

[76] 88 


164. MONOSYLLABIC M : CHINESE LITERATURE. 


Bibliography. 

Andrkae+Geiuer, y- 
British Museum 
CORDIER, H. 

V. M OLLENDORFF, £ 

Wylie, A. [tr.] 

History. 

Bazin, A. 

Beal, Prf. S. 
Pfizmaier, A. 

Schott, W. 

Wylie, A. 

Texts. 

Collections : Texts. 

de Rosny, Leon [cd.] 


Bibliotheca Sinologica : Wegweiser durch sinolog. Literatur 6/- 8* Frankfort 64 

Catalogue of Chinese Books in the British Museum [by R. K. Douglas] 20/- 4 0 British Museum 77 

Bibliotheca Sinica, 2 vols. [L’Ecole d. Langs. Orient. Viv.]62/6 8° Paris 78-81 

Manual of Chinese Bibliography 3°/- 8* Leyden 77 

Notes on Chinese Literature : tr. fr. Chinese, etc. 36/- 4 0 Triibner 


Le Siecle de Youen : tableau histor. de la litter. Chinoise 
Abstract of Four Lectures on Buddhist Literature in China 
Die elegischc Dichtung d. Chinesen [ fr. Denkscli. Wien. Akad.] 4/- 

Entwurf ciner Beschreibung der chinesischcn Literatur 6/- 

Notes on Chinese Literature #./. [w. 25/-] 


O.p. [~u. 21/-] 8° Paris 

Lotuion 
4* Vienna 
4 0 Berlin 
4° Shanghai 


Smith, A. H. [ed.] 
Zottoli, A. [ed.] 


Chrestomathie Religieuse de PExtr&me Orient 

Selected passages from VI Ring, Shoo- King, I.iki, Tso-Tcliou, Htso King. In the original texts. 

The Proverbs and Common Sayings of the Chinese 
Cursus Litteraturae Sinicae, 2 vols. 

Collections ; Translations . 

Giles, H. A. [tr.] Gems of Chinese Literature : translated 

de Rosny, Leon [tr.] Textcs Chinois Anciens et Modemes : traduils 

Individual Texts and Translations. 

Confucian Texts —for Treatises on Confucianism, v. A § 10. 

Choo-Foo-Tsze Confucian Cosmogony, tr. w. notes Rev. T. McClatchie 

Chuang Tsze Divine Classic of Nan-Hua, ed. w. English notes F. II. Balfour 

Giles, H. A. [tr.] Chuang Tzii : mystic, moralist and social reformer 


6/6 8° Paris 


Confucius, Life and Teachings, tr. J. Lcgge 

Douglas, P rf. R.K. [ed.] Life of fenghiz Khan; tr. fr. Chinese 


Lau Tsze 


Seang, Chaon, Ting, and Gal, ed. w. tr. and notes J. Legge 


[Chinese Classics Translated] 


[Chinese Classics] 


Speculations on Metaphys., Polity, etc.,tr. J; Chalmers 
tibersetzt, eingeleitet und commentirt von Victor von Strauss 
trad, Stanislas Julien, sub til, Le Livre de la Voie et dc la Yertu 

848 


So 

82 

88 

54 

67 


87 


30/- r 8 J Shanghai 

88 

8* „ 

79 

7/6 8° Quaritch 

84 

10/- 8° Paris 

87 

21/- s 4° Triibner 

74 

14 /- 8° „ 

81 

16/- 8* Quaritch 

89 

42/- r 8* „ 

61 

10/6 c 8* ,, 

[66] 87 

5/- c 8° Triibner 

77 

42 - r 8° „ 

72 

42/- r 8* „ 

72 

4/6 f 8° „ 

68 

12 /- 8 a Leipzig 

7<* 

30/- r 8 a Paris 

[3Sl 42 


Digitized by 


Google 



Philology] 


THIBETAN. AnNAMITIC, SIAMESE, EfC. 


[Monosyllabic 


K §§166-166 

LI Kl [Ceremonial Usages], tr. J. Leg ge, 2 vols. [Sacred Books of East] ea. 12/6 8° Clar. Press 85 

Mai Yu lang tou chen hoa kouei [“ The Vendor of Oil ”], ed. w. Fch. tr. G. Schlegel 10/- 8° Uyden 77 

Mencius, Works of, ed. w. tr. and notes J.Legge [Chinese Classics] 42 /- r 8° Triibner 61 

,, Life and Works of, tr. J. Legge [Chinese Classics Translated] 12/- c 8° ,, 75 

Shi King, etc. ed. w. tr. and notes J. Legge, 2 pts. [Chinese Classics] 42/- r 8° ,, 71 

,, tr. J. Legge [Chinese Classics Translated (metrical)] 12/- c 8° ,, yt 

Shoo King, Chow, etc. ed. w. tr. and notes J. Legge, 2 pts. [Chinese Classics] ea. 42/- r 8° ,, 65 

,, „ and Shi Ki ng [ pts. of prose ;tr.] and Hsiao King,tr. J.Legge [Sac. Bks. of East] 12/6 8° Clar. Press 79 

Trinitaka Catal. of Chinese Transl. of, ed. Bunyiu Nanjio 32/6 4 0 ,, 83 

Yi King tr. J. Legge [Sacred Books of East] 10/6 8° „ 82 


Buddhist Texts —for Treatises on Buddhism, v. A § 10. 

Abhinishkramana Sutra : the romantic legend of Buddha, tr. Prf. S. Beal 12/- p 8° Triibner 

A Sanscrit Life of Buddha, tr. into Chinese in the 6th century, and thence by BEAL into English. 

Asvaghosha Bodhisattvto, Fo-Sho-Hing-Tsan-King, tr. Prf. S. Beal [Sacred Books of East] 10/6 8° Clar. Press 

A life of Buddha, translated from the Sanscrit, A.D. 420. 

Beal, Prf. Samuel [tr.] A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures [tr. fr. Chinese] 15/- 8° Triibner 

Dhammapada Texts fr. Buddhist Canon, w. accomp. narratives,' ed. Beal [Orient. Ser.] 7/6 p 8° ,, 

A Chinese version of the text generally conn. w. hist, of Buddha, gathered fr. ancient canonical bks. of the Buddhists. 

Fa Hian and Sung Yun, Travels of. By S. Beal [travels of Chin. Buddh. priests fr. China to India] 10/6 8° ,, 

Hiuen Tsiang Si*Yu-Ki : Buddh. records of Western World [A.D.629], ed. Beal, 2 v. [Orient. Ser.] 24 - p 8° , f 

Records of travels of Chinese Buddhist priests in India during the early centuries of the Christian era. 

„ ,, „ Life of. By the Shamans Hwui&Yen-Tsung, tr. Prf. S. Beal [sup. to above] 10/- p 8* „ 


75 

83 

71 

78 

69 

84 
88 


166. MONOSYLLABIC (J)-. THIBETAN PHILOLOGY and LITERATURE. 


Generally. 

Bastian, Dr. A. Sprachvetgleichliche Studien [w. spec. ref. to indo-chin. langs.] 7/6 8° Leipzig 70 

Hodgson, B. H. Essays on the Languages, Liter, and Relig. of Nepal and Tibet 14 /- r8° Trttbuer 74 

Dictionaries. 

Jaeschke, H. A. Tibetan- English Dictionary : w. English-Tibetan Vocabulary 30/- i 8° Triibner 81 

SCHMIDT, I. J. Tibetauiach-deutsches Worterbuch 32/- 4 0 St. Petersburg 41 

„ „ Tibetan- Russian Dictionary 25 /- 4 0 „ 43 


Grammars and Exercises. 


Foucaux, P. E. 

{ AESCHKE. H. A. 
«ewin, Mai. T. H. 
Schmidt, I. J. 


Grammaire de la Langue Tibetane 
Tibetan Grammar 

Manual of Tibetan : in a series of Exercises 
Grannnatik der tibetanischen Sprache 


5/- 8° Paris 58 

[Simplified Grammars] 5/- c 8° Triib,..*r [65] 83 
2 1 /-obi 4 0 Calcutta . 79 

15/6 4 0 St. Petersburg 39 


Texts and Translations. 

Dsanglum ed. w. German tr. I. J. Schmidt, 2 vols. 20 /- ; suppl. by A. Schiefner 5/6 4 0 St. Petersburg 48; 52 

Peer, L. [ed.] Textes tir£ du K and jour, 11 pts. 25/- 8° Pans 64; 71 

Lama Saskya Pandit a ; ed. w. French tr. P. E. Foucaux [coll, of maxims] 3/6 8° ,, 58 

Rgya-Tcber-Rol-Pa [=*Lalita Vistara, v. K § 124 X.J: ed. w. French tr. P. E. Foucaux 30/v- 4 0 „ 47 ; 48 


156. MONOSYLLABIC ^) : ANNAM1TXC. OOCHIN-OHINESE. SIAMESE. TONQUINESE. 


Annamitic. 

Dictionaries . 

Dictionnaire A nnamite- Francois 


des Michels, A. 
Kavikr, M. H. 
Tabe&d, J. L. 

Grammar. 

A USA ret, G. 
Literature . 
Dumoutier, G. [tr.] 
Kim V&n Ki*u Truyen 
Luc V&n Tien Ca Dign 
Landes, A. [ed.] 
Ttmlu Kiab 
Tcfta BO 


Cnu Noman Nam [Annam. diet. -text and transcription] 

Dictionarium Latino- Annamiticum completum 
Dictionarium Annamitico-Latinum, ed. J. S. Thewel 


21/- 

6/6 

40/- 

50/- 


Tdn-Dinh 
Pans 
Ninh Phu 


Grammaire Annamite, avec un Vocabulaire [in Rom. and Chin, char.] 15/- r 8 # Paris 

1 

Les Chants et les Traditions pop. d. Annamites ; ill. [Coll. d. Contes] 4/- 12* Paris 
text, French notes and tr. A. des Michels, 2 vols. [a poem] 35/- 8® f , 

text, transcription and French tr. A. des Michels 21 f- 8° ,, 

Contes et Legendes Annamites 8/- 8° Saigon 

— the Chinese bk., text, Annam. transcript & French tr. A. des Michels 21/- 8* Paris 

tntnscrite Phan Du’c Hoa, w. Fch. tr. & notes A. Landes ; 23 pi. [an Annam. 

, comedy] 3/- 8° Saigon 

649 


79 
78 

80 

[38] 77 


67 


90 

33-85 

83 

86 

88 


3 J 


87 


Digitized by kjOOQle 
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BURMESE PHILOLOGY AND LITERATURE. 


[Monosyllabic 


— his Travels [1858-60] in Siam, Camb. and Laos, vol. II., pp. 207-40 cent, a 


K § 167 

Cambodian, 

Mouhot, H. 

Cochin-Chinese. 

Dictionary . 

Aymonier, E. 

Dialogues . 

des Michels, A* 

Siamese. 

Dictionary. 

Pallgoix, 

Grammar . 

Ewald, L. # Gram mat ik der Tai-Sprache 

Tonquinese : Literature. 

Lea Pruniers Refleuris transcrite Phan Du’c Hoa, trad. A. Landes 


Cambod. vocab. % 2 vols. 

Dictionnaire Khmer-friu^aise 
Dialogues Cochi nchihois 

Dictionarium Linguae Thai 


32/- 8* Murray 

35/- r 8* Saigon 

[in French, English and Latin] 16/- 8* Paris 


[expl. in Lot., Fch. and Engl.] o.p. [w. £$) f Paris 

9/- 8* Leipzig 

7/- 8* Saigon 


64 


78 

71 


54 

81 

84 


167. MONOSYLLABIC if ) : BUBMESE PHILOLOGY and LITERATURE. 


History of Burmese Language. 

Forchhammer, Dr. E. Notes on the Languages and Dialects spoken in British Burmah 

Dictionaries. 

Judson, A. Dictionary s Burmese- English and English Burmese 

, v ., Burmese Pocket Dictionary, 9/- r 12°; Engl.-Burmese Diet. [abgd.] 7/6 c8* Rasttfoon 8j ;[ 

Lane, Charles English and Burmese Dictionary [English- Burmese only] 31/6 4* Calcutta 

Phinney + Eveleth,. Burmese Pocket Dictionary [both parts abridged from Judson’s Diet.) 8/6 obi 8° Rangoon 


The Anglo- Karen Dictionary, ed. Mrs. J. P. Binney 

Manual of Anglicised Colloquial Burmese 

Handbook to Colloquial Burmese, 3/- ; Companion to same 

Grammar of the Burmese Language 

Introduction to a Grammar of the Language of Burmah 

Manual of Burmese ; 2 maps 

Practical Method with the Burmese Language 

Karen Vernacular Grammar 


2/6 8* Triibner flj 

j , , 

ea. 25/- 8° Rangoon [263 83 : [5 2] ^7 

4 * 
87 


3/6 f 8° W. H. Allen 89 
3/- 12* Rangoon [ ] 86 ; 86 

3 /" 8 * •. 

10/6 4 Calcutta 

4/6 f 8° Triibner 
10/6 r 8* Rangoon 
7/6 8° Maulmain 


Anglo- Burmese Preceptor 


[stories, w. t,rs. and vocab.] 12/6 s 8* Maul main 


Wade, J. The Anglo-Karen Dictionary, ed. Mrs. J. P. Binney 36 /- 4* 

Grammars, etc. 

Davidson, Cpt. F. A 
Gordon, H. K. 

t UDSON, A 

.atter, Th. 

Slack, Cpt. Chas. 

Sloan, W. H. 

Wade, J. 

Chrestomathy. 

Mainwaring, T. A , 

Literature. 

Collections . 

Gray, J. [ed.] AticientProvbs.&Maximsfr.BurmeseSou*ces:theNiti-Literahire[Orieiit»Ser.] 6 /- 4 > 8? Triibner 

Individual Texts and Translations . 

Damathat Burmese text and English tr., ed. D. Richardson [laws of Manu] 18, - r 8* Rangoon 

Ka-Wte-Letkana-Deepanee-Kyan [a work on literature in Burmese] 30/- r 8* ,, 

Kesasiri Jataka [a Burmese drama] 4/- 1 8° „ 

Korae- M a- Rah- Pyah -Zat [a Burmese drama] 6/- 8* r , 

Mahachakkinda Jataka [a Burmese drama] 6/- 8° 

M’Mogandanobone 3 pts. [Prime minister's tales to the king on politics] ea. 7/6 8° ,, 

Moung Pho Kyaw Sakkyathagiminthapyah-Zat [a Burmese drama] 5/- 8 # ,, 

Sadoodamathaya and Thauwaya Pyo, ed. Thaya [two Burmese epics] 5/- 8* ,, 

Slade n + Sparks, [trs.] The Silver Hill, translated [a Burmese drama] 2/6 8 # „ 

Thoodammasari tr. C. J. Bandow ; w. notes and vocab. [“ Precedents of the Princess ”] 4/6 8* „ 

Tsan Mya Thinge Meng Thami Pyah-xat [a Burmese drama] 6/- 8° , 

Burmese Buddhism-*, a § r 4 . 

Shan Language. 

Cushing, Rev. J. N. Shan and English Dictionary 3 */6 r 8 ® Rang** 

„ ,, Grammar of the Shan Language 14 /- 8° ,, 

m 1, Elementary Handbook of the Slum Language 12/6 4* ,, 

8 So 


[6-] S3 


[66] 89 
45 
[88] 89 
t76J*7 

6 l 


S3 


86 


176 

80 

Y 9 

So 

So 

81 
56 
Sx 

So 


Si 
[7*3 *7 
80 
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Google 
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MALAIC AND MELANESIAN PHILOLOGY. Malayo-Polynesian 


K $S 188*169 




xix.. fDalasofliol'fmesfan iPbOolog? anb literature. 


Generally. 

Bopp, F. 

Cust.R. N: • 

Batta (Sumatra). 

vander Tuuk, N. H. 

»» n 

Borneo. 


158. MALA10 PHILOLOGY. 


Ueb.d. Verwandtschaft a. vnalay.-polynes. Sprachen m. d. indo*europ. io/-> ! 8* Berlin , , 
Sketch of the Modern Langa. of East Indies [Orient. Ser.) 12/- ; red. to 7/6 p 8° Triibner 


Batakscb-Nederduitsch Woordenboek ; 30 col. pi. 

Bataksch Leesboek, 4 vol*., 38/6 ; Tobasche Spraakkunst, pt. L 


>J 6 1 ~ i 8° AmJtmfobt 


2/6 8° 


41 

78 




60-62 ; 64 


Grammatik d. Dajackschen, 9/-; Dajacksch-Deutsches Worterbuch 32/- r8° Amsterdam *' 5$ ; $9 
Comparative Vocabulary of Wild Tribes of Borneo [Jl.B.A.S.'] 9/- 8 'Singapore 80 

Bugis, Makassar (Celebes). 


Hardeland, A. 
SWETTENHAM, F. A. 


Makassaarsch-Hollandsch Woordenboek ; w. atl of col. pi. 
h^akassaarsch Spraakkunst, 7/- ; Makassaarsch Chrestomathie 
, Bocginee^ch- Holh Woordenboek, 35/- • Boegineescb-Spraak^uijst 


3/6 8° Parts 

35 /- r 8° TheHagufl\ : [ 59 l 75 ' 
U/6 8° 58; [60] 83 


7 l- »* 


Chrestomatkies Oceaniennes, pt. L : Textes Bough'u 
Matthes, B. F. ‘ 

*» t» 

It •» 

Javanese. 

Bibliography. 
van der Chijs, J. A. 

Dictionaries. 

Bruckner. G. Vocabulary of the Dutch, English & Javanese Langs, o.p. \J>b. \ 6 fl ; w. 18/-] 8° Batavia 

„ „ Javaansch-Nederlandsch Woordenboek [Roman characters] 21 /- 8° 
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diffused as extensively as many which were then honoured with the 
title of universal,) shews the extreme difficulty of distinguishing their 
detritus from what we have been accustomed to esteem Diluvium. 
The Fossil Contents of these formations strongly confirm this argu- 
ment. M. Deshayes has shewn that they belong to a series unbroken 
by any great intervals, and that if they be divided from the secondary 
strata, the chasm can have no relation to any such event as is called 
The Flood. 

“Further, the elephants and other animals once supposed to be 
exclusively Diluvial, are now admitted to be referrible to two or 
three distinct epochs ; and it is highly probable that the blocks of the 
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Jura mountains, of the North of Germany, of the North of Italy, of 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, &c. are not the waifs and strays of one, 
but of several successive inundations.” 

In addition to these vestiges of deluges, wide in their extent, 
and mighty in their effects, but yet limited and marked with 
characters of independent action and diversity of time, geological 
research has brought to light other facts and evidences, which 
we cannot enlarge upon. The phenomena are chiefly in the 
northern hemisphere.* As far as my reading has enabled me to 

* Fourth ed. In North America, vast tracts of country are described by scientific 
observers as overspread by drift, containing massive bowlders and of aU inferior 
sizes down to pebbles and sand, and masses of clay. They have been borne from 
the mountains of the northerly regions (Upper Canada, &c.) to distances of 50 or 
00, 100 to 200, and in some directions above 400, miles. The thickness of these 
streams of stones varies from about 10 feet to 100, and in some places 200 or 300, 
and more. On this subject, see Dr. Hitchcock's Elementary Otology, sec. ed. pp. 
192 — 219 ; the same author’s Geology of Massachusetts, in two large quarto vols. 
1841, vol. ii. pp. 350 — 406 ; Mr. Lyell’s Travels in North America, 1845, passages 
referred to in the Index under Drift, especially voL ii. p. 99. From the Geology 
of Massachusetts, I cite an appropriate passage. 

“ Another theory, which has long been a favourite one, imputes diluvial action 
to the Deluge of Noah. The freshness and apparent recency of the effects of this 
action, and its apparent universality, give at first view a strong probability to this 
supposition, if we understand the language of Scripture in its most literal sense. 
But many distinguished Biblical writers regard the description of the Noachian 
Deluge as an example of the use of universal terms with a limited meaning," [as 
is often the case, especially in ancient writings and the sacred books, but this is 
only when the limitation is suggested by the context, or by the nature and conditions 
of the subject :] “ and hence regard that deluge as not universal over the globe, 
but only over the region inhabited by man. Again; if the diluvial action of 
Geology resulted from the Deluge of Noah, why are the organic remains found in 
diluvium, mostly of extinct animals 1 And why is not man among the number 1 
Finally, the diluvial action of Geology must have occupied a much longer period 
than the hundred and fifty days, or at longest the year, of the Noachian Deluge. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to make any one feel the force of this objection, 
who is not familiar with diluvial phenomena. But he who has seen where the 
hardest rocks have been worn away many feet at least, and probably sometimes 
many hundred feet, by diluvial action, cannot but see that many years must have 
been required for the work, even though the waters were driven over the surface 
with the greatest violence.” Vol. ii. p. 403. 

“The structure of the Appalachian mountains (and, by analogy, those of other 
countries), implies the operation of far greater and more sudden forces than the 
gentle secular changes observed in modem times ; and they (H. D. and W. B. 
Rogers,) consider it impossible to avoid the conclusion that all the more extensive 
evolutions of the earths crust have involved, to a greater or less extent, the agency 
of vast earthquake waves . [They mean an ‘ actual billowy pulsation in the molten 
matter/ upon which they suppose the crust of the earth floats ; ‘ engendered by a 
linear or focal disruption and immediate collapse of the crust, accompanied by the 
explosive escape of highly elastic vapour:' — p. 775. — ] To the action of these 
waves, in different geological epochs, they attribute the formation of the vast 
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get information, and if the recollection do not fail, they are 
much less frequent and extensive in the equatorial regions. In 
Jamaica, Mr. De la Beche found considerable masses of drift- 
pebbles, conglomerates, and breccias, derived from the rocks of 
the island, and evidently of various ages.* But in the farther 
latitudes of South America, the plains of Patagonia, an area of 
two or three thousand square miles is covered with drift derived 
from the chain of the Andes by the washing of the ocean upon 
ancient coasts, which, in successive geological periods, have been 
raised above the waters, leaving a series of beaches which form 
terraces hundreds of miles asunder, and marked with the inter- 
vention of volcanic eruptions. The mind is overwhelmed by an 
attempt to reduce these periods to any comparison with our 
puny measures of time : and yet they belong to the most recent 
class of geological operations.f 

It must not be forgotten that, in some situations, the 
characters of the rolled stones are thought to warrant the sup- 
position of their having been driven and agitated upon the 
bottom of the deep ocean, by under-currents, acting during vast 
periods of time, when it is probable that the region, which now 
constitutes Europe, was occupied by the sea, and studded with a 
multitude of small islands. 

The inference to which all these observations and reasonings 
lead, is that geological evidence is adverse to the admission of a 
deluge simultaneous and universal for every part of the earth’s 
surface. Indeed I must add that, in proportion to the care and 
accuracy with which the investigation of physical facts has 
been carried on, so the proofs have accumulated that there 
never was a period, since any vestiges occur of the existence of 
organized creatures, when the earth did not possess a varied 
face ; partly dry land with its vegetable and animal occupiers, 

masses of conglomerate and detrital deposits distributed in the various groups of 
strata ; also the transport of the great northern drift, and the polished and furrowed 
surfaces of rocks both in Europe and in N. England. Athenmim, Aug. 26, 1843, p. 776. 

Mr. Griffith, — on vast erratic block and bowlder deposits in Ireland, — thinks 
that they have been carried by currents from at least two foci, in Ireland. Ib. 776. 

* Geol. Soc. Transact. Second Series ; voL ii. Article xiii. 1827. See also his 
Choi. Manual, p. 142. 

f For this information I am indebted to Mr. Darwin’s instructive and delightful 
volume, the third of the Narrative of the Voyages of Captains King and Fitzroy ; 
p. 201, Ac. 
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and partly the wide domain of the waters possessing their 
numerous inhabitants. 

Another fact, which has an interesting reference to our 
present inquiry, must not be passed over, though I can only 
treat it with the utmost brevity. There is a district in the 
southern part of the centre of France, more than forty miles in 
length, and twenty in breadth, comprised in the ancient pro- 
vincial divisions of Auvergne and Languedoc.* In this district 
are the unquestionable cones, craters, and other characteristic 
remains of more than two hundred volcanic hills and mountains. 
These, in former periods of our planet’s history, have projected 
their tremendous fiery masses, ashes, and water, into the air ; 
and vast streams of the melted rocks along the ground. Some 
of the smaller hills may have been secondary vents, burst open 
at the same time with a great mountain-eruption, with whose 
interior a series of minor cones might be connected, in a way 
well known to those who have studied the structure and action 
of volcanoes. But, when every allowance is made for this 
supposition, there remains the astonishing spectacle of many 
contiguous burning mountains, some of them fairly comparable 
to Vesuvius. f All the accompaniments of volcanic action, are 
here presented in the most perfect manner. The craters, the 
ejected ashes and cinders, the characteristic fragments of stones, 
and the consolidated but once liquid masses of various lavas, 
which have flowed in all directions, dispossessing rivers of their 
channels, filling up those channels and other valleys to heights of 
fifty, one hundred, and many more feet, and spreading in their 
various flow, over many miles of area. The different and 
distant periods which separated these eruptions from each other, 
are shewn by the interposition of stratified formations, and by 
numerous other circumstances, appropriate marks of volcanic 
districts. Subjacent and alternating beds of different material 
demonstrate the succession of distinct mineral formations, and a 
rich abundance of what was once vegetable and animal life in 
species of creatures which belong not to the present condition 

* Supplementary Note I ; which will be a welcome refreshment to the Christian’s 
heart, giving an authentic account of the Revival of True Religion in that district. 

f The summit of Vesuvius is 3900 feet above the level of the sea. Of these 
extinct volcanoes, one is 3956, another more than 4000, another nearly 5000, and 
many are from 500 to 1000. 
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of our globe. Vast forests, and those of the largest chestnut 
trees, now clothe many parts of the slopes. “ Rivers have, since 
the flowing of these lavas, worn themselves new channels ; and 
have sometimes not only exposed on each bank a precipitous 
wall of columnar basalt one hundred and fifty feet in height, 
but even to a considerable depth eaten into the granite rocks 
beneath ; the whole excavation being of course entirely subse- 
quent to the volcanic eruption, the lava of which flowed at the 
bottom of the then existing valley.”* 

Yet when did these fires burn? When took place this 
amazing combination of volcanic eruptions and their terrible 
accompaniments? How long ago was the last of them ? And 
by what intervals of time could we ascend, from that last, to 
the earlier eruptions ; and to the earliest of the — astounding 
number ? — These questions cannot be answered by any assign- 
ing of our measures of time; years and centuries. Such 
analogies as may be inferred by comparative examinations of 
the condition of iEtna, Vesuvius, and other active volcanoes, 
carry us to the contemplation of a period which runs back not 
to the age of Noah merely, but immeasurably beyond the date 
of the creation of man and his contemporary plants and animals. 
In mountainous countries many facts are presented to the eye 
which approach to a standard of measurement of the average 
action of the atmosphere and of running water, in decomposing 
and washing off the surface of granitic and basaltic rocks. That 
action is sure and constant : but it is slow, to such a degree, that 
not years but centuries are requisite for its chronicle. Even 
the abrading of that description of rocks when they form the 
boldest sea-coast, by the violence of storms added to the 
ordinary action of water and weather (an addition of great 
power), has not materially altered the outline of such shores in 
Cornwall, the west and north of Scotland, Norway, and many 
other countries, since the beginning of our historical knowledge- 
But the action of a fresh-water-river, impinging upon hard 
rocks, is much more feeble. Yet, in the district of which we 
arc speaking, such streams have made themselves a way, in 
several places, between the granite and the lower part, indeed 
the most porous and friable, of the lava, which bad formed rocks 
* Quarterly Review, voL xxxvi. p. 464 ; 1827. t 
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of more than one hundred feet in thickness, overlying the 
granite. Such an operation must have been slow, almost beyond 
conception. In whatever way we may contrive to imagine a 
reduction of the time necessary for this purpose, the mind cannot 
rest upon a period less than many thousands of years.* Also, 
in this remarkable region, in places where time has laid bare 
large perpendicular surfaces, are presented series of strata of 
different rock; and laminations of the same kind of rock, 
which amount to the thickness of one hundred feet, and two 
hundred, and still more. One of the laminated formations just 
mentioned may be said to furnish a chronometer for itself. It 
consists of sixty feet of siliceous and calcareous deposits, each 
as thin as pasteboard, and bearing upon their separating surfaces 
the stems and seed-vessels of small water-plants in infinite 
numbers; and countless multitudes of minute shells, resembling 
some species of our common snail-shells. These layers have 
been formed with evident regularity, and to each of them we 
may reasonably assign the term of one season, that is a year. 
Now thirty of such layers frequently do not exceed one inch in 
thickness. Let us average them at twenty-five. The thickness 
of the stratum is at least sixty feet ; and thus we gain, for the 
whole of this formation alone, eighteen thousand years. 

Further : many of these hills in the form of sugar-loaves 
consist of, or are coated with, pumice-stone and other loose and 

* u These ancient currents [of basalt] hare since been corroded by rivers, which 
have worn through a mass of 150 feet in height, and formed a channel even in the 
granite rocks beneath, since the lava first flowed into the valley. In another spot, 

a bed of basalt, 160 feet high, has been cut through by a mountain stream. 

The vast excavations effected by the erosive power of currents along the valleys 
which feed the Arddche, since their invasion by lava-currents, prove that even the 
most recent of these volcanic eruptions belong to an era incalculably remote.” 
Mr. Poulett Scrope’s Memoir of the Geology of Central France. 

“ The time that must be allowed for the production of effects of this magnitude, 
by causes evidently so slow in their operation, is indeed immense : but surely it 
would be absurd to urge this as an argument against the adoption of an explanation 
so unavoidably forced upon us. The periods which, to our narrow apprehension 
and compared with our ephemeral existence, appear of incalculable duration, are 
in all probability but trifles in the calendar of nature. It is Geology that, above 
all other sciences, makes us acquainted with the important, though humiliating 
fact. Every step we take in it forces us to make unlimited drafts on antiquity. 

“ There are many minds that would not for an instant doubt the God of nature 
to have existed/rom all eternity , and would yet reject as preposterous the idea of 
going back a million of years in the history of his works. Yet, what is a million, 
or a million million, of solar revolutions to an iTXBxrTT 1 H lb. p. 165. 
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light substances, which every person knows to be volcanic 
products. It is self-evident that these could not have withstood 
the action of a flood : they must have been broken down and 
washed away with the first rush of water. Either, then, the 
eruptions which produced them, took place since the deluge; 
or that deluge did not reach to this part of the earth. Against 
the former side of this alternative, the argument from analogy 
is very strong. All that we know of the history of volcanoes 
impresses us with the vast improbability , that such an intensity 
and extent of volcanic action as belonged to the later series 
only, of these eruptions, could begin, run their course, and come 
to an end by settling in perfect quiescence, within the period 
from the deluge to our first historical notices of this district, 
which is about 2300 years.* Supposing the eruptions in question 
to have commenced immediately upon the subsiding of the 
diluvial waters, it would be contrary to all known instances of 
volcanic action, to suppose that they would finally cease within 
a less period than many centuries. Now Julius Caesar, in his 
Gallic wars, was encamped in this very district, at the closing 
part of the period just mentioned. His writings furnish abun- 
dant evidence of his observant, inquisitive, and acute character. 
Notwithstanding his vicious habits, he had a mind deeply 
imbued with literature, and the love of philosophical pursuits ; 
and he made considerable attainments in science so far as in his 
day was practicable. Had he found in tliis place any tradition 

* Sec. ed. A paper of great interest was presented to the Geological Society, on 
Nov. 2, 1836, by Mr. H. E. Strickland and Mr. W. J. Hamilton, upon the Geology 
of the Western part of Asia Minor. This includes the country anciently called the 
Burnt (t) KaTaKfKaM^vT)' Strabo, ed. Falc. p. 900, &c.) ; on account of the marks of 
volcanic combustion with which it abounds. It is the region of the ancient Sardis 
and Philadelphia. It presents a strong resemblance to “ the volcanic district of 
Central France. In each country are extensive lacustrine formations, cones of 
scoriae of different ages, coulees” [rocks preserving their pristine form of lava- 
flowings,] “ sometimes forming plateaux on the summits of isolated hills ” [conse- 
quently that which originally filled the intervening valleys must have been worn 
off and washed away ; a series of operations requiring time to us immeasurable !] 
“ at others continuous streams, and thick beds of lava worn through by the action 
of running water.” There are thirty distinct volcanoes, whose craters are filled up 
and covered with vegetation ; and which are therefore evidently the oldest. “ The 
newer volcanoes, of which there are only three, must have been extinct for at least 
3000 years” [otherwise history would almost certainly have preserved some memorial 
of them] ; “ yet their craters are perfectly defined, and their streams of lava are 
black, rugged, and barren.” 
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of volcanic action as having formerly existed, it is morally 
certain that his curiosity would have been powerfully awakened, 
and that we should have had in his Commentaries the result of 
his inquiries. But nothing of the kind exists, though he 
indicates his acquaintance with the features of the country, as 
having surveyed it with the eye of a general.* 

The geological difficulties are not the only ones which present 
themselves, in relation to the admission of a strictly universal 
deluge, and some of the circumstances which are commonly 
supposed to be affirmed or implied in the sacred narrative. It 
would be a failure in the service which I have undertaken, were 
I to pass these by without notice: but I must renew my 
entreaty that my auditors would not permit any conclusion 
unfavourable to the perfect verity of the Mosaic narrative, 
correctly interpreted, to lodge in their minds ; for I trust that, 
in a future lecture, satisfactory proof will be brought that such 
conclusion would be erroneous. 

The mass of water necessary to cover the whole globe to 
the depth supposed, would be in thickness about five miles above 
the previous sea-level. This quantity of water might be fairly 
calculated as amounting to eight times that of the seas and 
oceans of the globe, in addition to the quantity already existing. 
The questions then arise, Whence was this water derived ; and 
how was it disposed of, after its purpose was answered ? These 
questions may indeed be met, by saying that the water was 
created for the purpose, and then annihilated. That Omni- 

potence could effect such a work, none can doubt : but we are 
not at liberty thus to invent miracles, and the narrative in the 
Book of Genesis plainly assigns two natural causes for the pro- 
duction of the diluvial water ; the incessant rain of nearly six 
weeks, called in the Hebrew phrase the “ windows of heaven,” 
that is, of the sky ; and the u breaking up of all the fountains 
of the great deep.” By the latter phrase some have understood 
that there are immense reservoirs of water in the interior of 
the earth, or that even the whole of that interior, down to the 
centre, is a cavity filled with water ; a notion which was 
excusable in the defective state of knowledge a century ago, 
but which, from the amplest evidence, we now know to be an 
* Comment, vii. 4, 9, 36. Supplementary Note, K. 
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impossibility. The use of this expression, in other parts of 
Scripture, sufficiently proves that it denotes the general collec- 
tion of oceanic waters. It is scarcely needful to say, that all 
the rain which ever descends, has been previously raised, by 
evaporation from the land and water that form the surface of 
the earth. The capacity of the atmosphere to absorb and sus- 
tain water is limited. Long before it reaches the point of 
saturation, change of temperature and electrical agency must 
produce copious descents of rain: from all the surface below, 
evaporation is still going on : and, were we to imagine the air 
to be first saturated to the utmost extent of its capacity, and 
then to discharge the whole quantity at once upon the earth, 
that whole quantity would bear a very inconsiderable proportion 
to the entire surface of the globe. A few inches of depth 
would be its utmost amount.* It is indeed the fact, that upon 
a small area of the earth’s surface, yet the most extensive that 
comes within experience or natural possibility, heavy and con- 
tinued rain for a few days often produces effects fearfully 
destructive, by swelling the streams and rivers of that district : 
but the laws of nature, as to evaporation and the capacity of 
atmospheric air to hold water in solution, render such a state 
of things over the whole globe, not merely improbable, but 
absolutely impossible. 

If we then turn to the waters of " the great deep,” we obtain 
the idea of an irruption of the sea, spreading desolation and 
death over the land. Such irruptions have often occurred over 
low countries bordered by flat coasts. But all the water that 
could be derived from this cause would produce only an in- 
creased diffusion over the land, which would be accompanied 
by a subtraction of water from the sea, to the same amount. 
The absolute quantity of water, for the entire globe, would 
remain precisely the same. 

But we are especially called to take notice of the terms used 

* Seven inches, according to Mr. Rhind, in his Age of the Earth , p. 100. Edinb. 
1839. [Atmospheric air holds in solution $ of its own quantity. Therefore, — 
“ supposing the vast canopy of air, by some sudden change of internal constitution, 
at once to discharge its whole watery store, this precipitate would form a sheet of 
scarcely Jive inches thick over the surface of the globe.” — Sir John Leslie's Disserta- 
tion on the Progress of Mathematical and Physical Science. Encyclop. Brit. vol. i. 
p. 650; edit. 1843.] 
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in the sacred narrative, which appear to exclude the idea of a 
sudden and violent irruption ; and to present that of an eleva- 
tion and afterwards a subsidence, comparatively gentle, so that 
the ark was lifted, floated, and borne over the awful flood in a 
manner which we might call calm and quiet, if compared with 
an in-burst of the sea by the immediate breaking of the barrier. 
The words are, “ The waters increased, and bare up the ark, 
and it was lifted up above the earth : and the waters prevailed, 
and were increased greatly upon the earth ; and the ark went 
upon the face of the waters.” In relating the subsidence, 
the words used are such as remarkably suit the conception of a 
large body of water undergoing a process of evaporation from 
the surface, and of a gradual draining off by outlets beneath : 
“God made a wind to pass over the earth” ( — an expression 
which definitely conveys the idea of a local field of operation ; 
extensive it might be, but totally inapplicable to the surface of 
the whole globe; — ) “and the waters assuaged; the fountains 
also of the deep and the windows of heaven were stopped, and 
the rain from heaven* was restrained ; and the waters returned 
from off the earth continually — (literally, going and returning ) 
and, after the end of the hundred and fifty days, the waters 
were abated.” 

If we suppose the mass of waters to have been such as would 
cover all the land of the globe, we present to ourselves an 
increase of the equatorial diameter by some eleven or twelve 
miles. Two new elements would hence accrue to the action of 
gravity upon our planet. The absolute weight would be greatly 
increased, and the causes of the nutation of the axis would be 
varied. I am not competent to the calculation of the changes 
in the motions of the earth which would thus be produced, and 
which would propagate their effects through the whole solar 
system; and indeed to the entire extent of the material creation: 
but they would certainly be very great. To save the physical 
system from derangements, probably ruinous to the well-being 
of innumerable sentient natures, would require a series of 
stupendous and immensely multiplied miracles. 

* This “ rain” ia not to be considered as a third cause ; but, according to the 
frequent style of Scripture, exegetically intended, or upon the principle of the 
hendiadys, which is abundant in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
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Again, pursuing the supposition, the ark would not remain 
stationary: “it went upon the face of the waters.” Its form 
was adapted to secure slowness of motion ; so that it should float 
as little a distance as possible from the place of human habita- 
tion. But, by the action of the sun upon the atmosphere, 
currents would be produced, by which the ark would be borne 
away, in a southerly and then a western direction. To bring it 
back into such a situation as would correspond to its grounding 
in Armenia, or any part of Asia, it must first circumnavigate 
the globe. But, this was impossible in the time, even if it had 
possessed tfie rate of going of a good sailing vessel. It might, 
perhaps, advance as far as the middle of North Africa, or the 
more westerly part ; and there it would ground, at the end of 
the three hundred days. 

Upon the supposition that the words of the narrative require 
to be understood in the sense of a strict and proper universality, 
another difficulty arises with respect to the preservation of ani- 
mals. Ingenious calculations have been made of the capacity 
of the ark, as compared with the room requisite for the pairs of 
some animals, and the septuples of others : and it is remarkable 
that the well-intentioned calculators have formed their estimate 
upon a number of animals below the truth, to a degree which 
might appear incredible. They have usually satisfied themselves 
with a provision for three or four hundred species at most; as in 
general they shew the most astonishing ignorance of every branch 
of Natural History. Of the existing mammalia (animals which 
nourish their young by breasts,) considerably more than one 
thousand species are known ; of Birds, fully five thousand : of 
Reptiles, very few kinds of which can live in water, two thou- 
sand; and the researches of travellers and naturalists are making 
frequent and most interesting additions to the number of these 
and all other classes.* Of Insects (using the word in its popular 
sense) the number of species is immense ; to say one hundred 

* Among the numerous and satisfactorily authentic works of this description, 
it is a pleasure to mention two as an honour to our country, which are now pub- 
lishing under the authority of Her Majesty’s Treasury : the Zoology of the Voyage 
qf H. M. 8, Beagle , Capt. Pitzroy, by Mr. Darwin, Naturalist to the Expedition : 
and the Illustrations of African Zoology , by Dr. Andrew Smith, who conducted 
an exploring expedition into the Interior of South Africa. Both these enterprises 
were effected in the years 1832 to 1836— Since, completed. 
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thousand would be moderate : each has its appropriate habita- 
tion and food, and these are necessary to its life; and the larger 
number could not live in water. Also the innumerable millions 
upon millions of animalcules must be provided for; for they 
have all their appropriate and diversified places and circum- 
stances of existence.* But all land animals have their geo- 
graphical regions, f to which their constitutional natures are 
congenial, and many could not live in any other situation. We 
cannot represent to ourselves the idea of their being brought 
into one small spot, from the polar regions, the torrid zone, 
and all the other climates of Asia, Africa, Europe, America, 
Australia, and the thousands of islands ; their preservation and 
provision ; and the final disposal of them ; — without bringing 
up the idea of miracles more stupendous than any that are re- 
corded in Scripture,:}: even what appear appalling in comparison. 


* Fourth ed. To the best of my remembrance, these numbers were given, in the 
delivery of the Lecture, from general recollection, or when I had not the time for 
accurate research. I therefore adduce the following as more perfect statements. The 
sentence upon animalcules was intended to refer to individuals, not to species. 

From the Encyclopcedia Britannica (1842,) upon the authority of Mr. 
Swainson 


SPBCXXS. 

Mammalia 1,000 

Birds 6,000 

Reptiles and amphibious animals 1,500 
Fishes 6,000 


8PXCIBS. 

Conchylia and naked Mollusca 6,100 

Insects 650,000 

Yermes, Ac. 2,500 

Zoophytes, Ac. 2,500 


“ Besides these, there exist innumerable hosts of Infusoria.” Yol. xvii. p. 649. 
To Dr. Beard's Bible Dictionary , vol. L p. 422, I am indebted for another 


passage: — 

“ Greatly has our acquaintance with the animal world been extended by the 
laboura of Cuvier. Linnaeus, in the last edition of his System of Nature , described 
altogether six thousand species of animals. [Linnaeus died in 1778.] Whereas 
the following numbers have been known for a long time, and eveiy year is making 
some addition. 


“ Mammalia 

Birds 

Amphibious animals and'! 

Reptiles ) 

Fishes 

f 8ee Lect. II. prop, xxvii. 


8PKCI18. 

800 

6,000 

1,000 

5 to 6,000 


Conchylia 

Insects 

Intestinal worms . . . 
Zoophytes, including^ 
600 Infdsoria . . / 


•PKCIB8. 

. 15 to 20,000 
80,000 
1,500 to 2,000 

6,000 


X Some one may adduce Josh. xi. 13, the sun and the moon standing still : but 
the obvious reply is, that the whole effect wanted in that case, and fully answering 
to the description of the apparent phenomenon as recorded, would be produced by 
an alteration in the refracting and transmitting properties of the atmosphere, imme- 
diately over the part of Judea where the victory was obtained. Such an alteration 
would be an indubitable miracle. But if any exclaim, * All miracles are alike; 
the smallest and the greatest are equal to Omnipotence I request their kind 
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DESCENT FROM ARARAT. 


The great decisive miracle of Christianity, the Resurrection 
of the Lord J esus, — sinks down before it. 

The persons of whom we are speaking have probably never 
apprehended any difficulty with respect to the inhabitants of 
the waters ; supposing that no provision was needed for their 
preservation. It may therefore be proper to notice some parti- 
culars. Such an additional quantity of water as their interpre- 
tation requires, would so dilute and alter the mass as to render 
it an unsuitable element for the existence of all the classes,* 
and would kill or disperse their food ; and all have their own 
appropriate food. Many of the marine fishes and shell animals 
could not live in fresh water : and the fresh-water ones would 
be destroyed by being kept even a short time in salt water. Some 
species can indeed live in brackish water : having been formed 
by their Creator to have their dwelling in estuaries and the por- 
tions of rivers approaching the sea ; [or they may be brought to 
endure it :] but even these would be affected, fatally in all pro- 
bability, by the increased volume of water and the scattering 
and floating away of their nutriment, f 

Thus, in a variety of ways, it is manifest that, upon the 
interpretation which I conceive to be erroneous, the preservation 
of animal life in the ark, was immensely short of being adequate 
to what was necessary. 

Further ; if we admit that interpretation, and also accede to 
the usual opinion that the Ararat upon which the ark rested was 
the celebrated mountain of that name in Armenia, and which 
tradition points out as being such, — we are involved in another 
perplexity. That mountain is nearly the height of our European 

attention to some remarks in a former lecture, (pp. 62 — 65.) Upon this particular 
case, to suppose that the diurnal rotation of the earth was interrupted, is to bring 
in a shock which would have disturbed the functions of not only every part of our 
earth, and the planetary system, but would extend through the astral spaces, ren- 
dering necessary three continuous and universal miracles, one for the disturbance, 
a second for preserving all creatures from being ruined by the shock, and a third 
for the restoration of order. 

• Third ed. A very moderate proportion of salt water will dilute a much larger 
quantity of fresh, if it be introduced suddenly, in such a degree as to destroy life. 
In the dreadful hurricane of Barbadoes, Aug. 10, 1831, the spray of the sea was 
carried by the wind for many miles inward, so that itB falling was called a salt- 
water rain ; and " all the fresh-water fish in the ponds of Mqjor Leacock were 
killed." Gen. Reid on the Law of Storms ; 1838, p. 34. 

f Third ed. The larger number of land-plants, and those the most important 
for size and utility (as timber and fruit trees, and the different kinds of com and 
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Mont Blanc,* and perpetual snow covers about five thousand 
feet from its summit. If the water rose, at its liquid tempera- 
ture, so as to overflow that summit, the snows and icy masses 
would be melted ; and, on the retiring of the flood, the exposed 
mountain would present its pinnacles and ridges, dreadful pre- 
cipices of naked rock, adown which the four men and four women, 
and with hardly any exception, the quadrupeds, would have 
found it utterly impossible to descend. To provide against this 
difficulty, to* prevent them from being dashed to pieces, — must 
we again suppose a miracle ? Must we conceive of the human 
beings and the animals, as transported through the air to the 
more level regions below : or that, by a miracle equally grand, 
they were enabled to glide unhurt down the wet and slippery 
faces of rock ? 

One fact more I have to mention, in this range of argument. 
There are trees of the most astonishing magnificence as to form 
and size, which grow, the one species in Africa, the other in the 
southern part of North America. There are also methods of 
ascertaining the age of trees of the class to which they belong, 
with satisfaction generally, but with full evidence after they 
have passed the early stages of their growth. Individuals of 
these species now existing are proved, by those methods, to have 
begun to grow at an epoch long before the date of the deluge ; 
if we even adopt the largest chronology that learned men have 
proposed. Had those trees been covered with water for three- 
quarters of a year, they must have been destroyed : the most 
certain conditions of vegetable nature, for the class (the most 
perfect land-plants) to which they belong, put such a result out 
of doubt. Here then we are met by another independent proof 
that the deluge did not extend to those regions of the earth.f 

grasses,) lose their vitality by a short submersion in water ; so that, in a period 
equal to the duration of the Deluge, they would have become putrescent and in a 
great measure decomposed. Thus, upon the supposition of a Btrict universality, a 
new creation of the chief part of the vegetable tribes would have been necessary, 
after the waters had subsided. In this view, the existence of an olive-leaf (Gen. 
viii. 11) is an observable circumstance. It was probably a fresh germination, but 
the stem must have grown very near the highest point to which the waters 
ascended, and could not have been long under water. 

* The most recent statements make it much higher; Mont Blanc, 15,668 
English feet : Ararat, 17,000. Black's Allas] 1840. 

f See Supplementary Note, L. ; on the Longevity of Trees. 
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Such are the objections which present themselves against the 
interpretation which, with grief I acknowledge, is generally 
admitted, in relation to the scriptural narrative of the deluge. 
It is a painful position in which I stand. I seem to be taking 
the part of an enemy, adducing materials for scepticism, and 
doing nothing to remove them. But this situation for me is 
inseparable from the plan of these lectures ; the only plan that 
appeared practicable. The apparent discrepancies, between the 
facts of science, and the words of Scripture, must be understood, 
before we can make any attempt at their removal. I confide in 
the candour of my friends, that they will suspend their judg- 
ment till I am enabled to lay before them the way, in which I 
conceive that independent and unforced philological evidence will 
enable us satisfactorily to dispose of those difficulties. 
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LECTURE VI. 

PART I. 

1 Thkssalonians v. 21. Prove all things: hold fast that which is 

good. 

We are born for great and noble purposes. The object of 
existence, to every rational creature, is to enjoy a conscious 
union, in approbation, delight, and conformity, with the Being 
who is supreme in all excellence. To love and obey him is to 
secure our own happiness, and to acquire the best means of 
promoting that of every other being within our influence. If 
our minds be not dead to just feeling, we must be sensible that 
this is a necessary truth : and its undeniable concomitants are 
accountableness and retribution, stretching out into immortality. 
To that immortality of moral purity and happiness, the Revela- 
tion from God, contained in the Scriptures, is our only guide. 
Clearly then, it is the duty of every man to apprehend, with 
the most complete intelligence and satisfaction that he can 
attain, the contents and evidences of that Revelation ; and to 
remove out of the way every obstacle to a complete “ assurance 
of faith.” Among the Christians of the apostolic age, there was 
a variety of talents for the understanding of sacred subjects, 
their explication, and their communication to others. Some of 
these were of an extraordinary kind, depending for their exist- 
ence and exercise upon peculiar communications from the Sove- 
reign of all minds, who, in order to give the fullest proofs of 
divine authority, in the introduction of Christianity, confirmed 
it by wisely adapted miracles. Among these was the gift of 
Prophecy. The meaning of this word was not restricted to the 
foretelling of future events, in such a manner as evinced an 
emanation from the Omniscient ; but it comprehended a faculty 
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of communicating divine knowledge, by public speaking, with 
remarkable attractions of fervid eloquence: in fact, it was 
preaching . But the matter thus declared was not necessarily 
and in all cases the result of inspiration or any divine influence. 
Even in the hands of the wise and holy, it was not infallible ; 
but was exposed to the intrusions of error in judgment and 
imperfection in representation. Therefore the apostle Paul 
gave precepts for the regulation, controul, and correction of 
this “ gift for the edifying of the church.”* In the words pre- 
ceding our text, he enjoins a respectful and reverential treat- 
ment of all those means of instruction ; while yet, in the text 
itself, he directs to a faithful examination of them, by bringing 
them to the standard of truth, and then firmly to retain what- 
ever sentiments had endured this searching scrutiny. The 
standard of truth, in religious matters, lies in the unchangeable 
perfections of God, and the revelation which he has made of 
himself: and, in matters of science respecting the sensible 
world, it is to be elicited by observation, experiment, and in- 
duction. The obligations, then, to which we are here remitted, 
are comprehensiveness and diligence in our inquiries, openness 
to conviction, right estimation of evidence, and a steadfast 
adherence to its results, f 

* 1 Cor. xiv. A similar precept is in 1 John iv. 1. 

f “ — See ; here St. Paul determines that no position should be admitted, till, 
before the community which hears it, it has been examined and found to be 
sound. This duty of examination does not belong to teachers only; but” [implies 
that] “ they must openly propound their sentiments, in order that they may be 
subjected to every man's examining. Thus, by the authority of this passage, the 
exercise of judgment upon doctrines iB not reserved to Christian teachers, but is 
given to the learners : so that it is altogether a different thing among Christians, 
to what obtains in the world. In the world, sovereigns command what they 
please, and their subjects yield compliance. 1 But,’ says Christ, r it shall not be so 
among you.' Among Christians, every one has the right of forming a judgment 
concerning others ; and is also himself subjected to the same right in them : 
though spiritual tyrants have made a worldly dominion out of Christianity.” 
Luther’s Larger Catechism ; a work of 2756 columns on the quarto page, written 
in 1528 : in Walch’s ed. of Luther's Works , in 24 quarto volumes ; Halle, 1744, 
vol. x. col. 1799. 

“ Because rash men and impostors often cover over their absurdities with the 
title of prophecy, there was some danger of true prophecy being brought into sus- 
picion, or cast Into odium. As, in the present day, many persons almost nauseate 
the very name of a sermon, because there are so many silly and ignorant men 
( insulsi ac imperitx) who babble out from the pulpit their own inventions ; and 
also ungodly men and contemners of religion, who preach execrable blasphemies. 
Wherefore, because, by the faults of such teachers, prophecy” [or preaching] 
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We have seen that formidable difficulties present themselves 
to a man who looks seriously at the relations between the re- 
cords of Revelation and the monuments of Natural History. 
Yet such a man cannot but feel assured, that the difficulties lie 
only in our want of sufficient knowledge. Nature and Revela- 
tion are both beams of light from the same Sun of eternal 
truth; and there cannot be a discordance between them. If 
that which is announced as a revelation be indeed what it pro- 
fesses, and if the facts in nature be satisfactorily ascertained, it 
must be impossible that any real discordance should exist The 
appearance of it, however, we have seen. We know that this 
appearance of things has attracted, and continues to attract, the 
most earnest attention, to a very wide extent among reading 
and inquiring persons. Serious Christians are alarmed : unbe- 
lievers and irreligious persons exult. But to both classes we 
say. Ye are too hasty: the Christian may dismiss his apprehen- 
sions : the hopes of the infidel are a spider’s web. The voices 
of nature, and reason, and revelation are in harmony. We 
want only that facts be correctly stated, and that the words of 
Scripture be interpreted upon the principles of just philology ; 
and we fear not the result. We will search out the objects of 
science, “ the works of the Lord,” by the most careful investi- 
gation and rigorous induction, as if we had never heard of his 
word : and we will apply ourselves to the study of his word, 
with the strictest observance of the rules of interpretation, just 
as if we knew nothing of the physical world. We do not there- 

“ might be brought into dislike, or even be almost entirely rejected, Paul com- 
mands the Thessalonians to prove all things; intimating that, although all 
teachers are not unexceptionable in their adherence to the perfect rule, and the 
propriety of their expressions, still we are not to condemn or reject any doctrine 
till we have fairly put it to the trial. In this respect, two opposite errors are 
common. Borne persons, finding that themselves, or the bulk of men, have been 
imposed upon, reject in the mass all*' [religious] “doctrines. Others, with weak 
credulity, indiscriminately embrace whatsoever is proposed to them in the name 
of God. Each extreme is wrong. The former class, filled with proud prejudice, 
bar themselves out from the way of improvement ; the others, rashly expose them- 
selves to every wind of error. From these two extremes, Paul recals the Thessalo- 
nians to the middle path ; forbidding the condemnation of any sentiment, till it 
be first duly examined ; and admonishing that we should exercise a just judgment 

before we receive as certain that which is proposed to us. Nothing is more 

hurtful” [to intellectual and religious improvement] “than the petulant and con- 
ceited disposition, by which we take up a dislike to any sentiment, without taking 
the trouble of a fair examination.” Calvin, in his Comment in Epistolaa ; ad locos. 
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fore speak of bringing about a conciliation between these two 
lines of fact and doctrine ; for we anticipate the conviction that 
it already exists. 

It will not, I trust, be presumptuous in me to express some 
regret in finding an expression used by one of the most accom- 
plished geologists of our own or any other country, Dr. Buck- 
land; believing, at the same time, that it was introduced by 
him more from oversight than with deliberate intention. He 
says, “ If, in this respect, geology should seem to require some 
little concession from the literal interpreter of Scripture, it may 
fairly be held to afford ample compensation for this demand, by 
the large additions it has made to the evidences of natural reli- 
gion, in a department where revelation was not designed to 
give information/’* The testimony of the word of heaven does 
not lie at our disposal We have not the power of conceding 
any thing from it ; and I am confident that the distinguished 
Professor did not intend to intimate that mortals have such a 
power or right. He was referring indeed to the interpretation 
of Scripture; but, in this view, the expression is unhappy. 
Interpretation, as well of the Bible as of other ancient writings, 
is to be conducted by a rigorous process of examination into 
words and phrases; a process solely grammatical, and which 
must not be checked or turned out of its straightforward course 
by any foreign considerations, f 

The design of this lecture and the following, is to enumerate 
methods that have been proposed for removing the difficulty, or 
apprehended inconsistency, which arises from a survey of God’s 

* Bridgewater Treatise; vol. L p. 14. I cannot too much recommend the 
diligent study (not an indolent running over) of this admirable work, to all who 
desire to gain true and accurate information. Such students, however, will consult 
their own advantage by 'previously acquiring a satisfactory acquaintance with the 
Mineralogical part of Geological science. Dr. Buckland’s work is chiefly occupied 
with the description of the animal and vegetable remains found in the successive 
strata of the earth; conveniently called the Palaeontological department of 
Geology. 

t The excellent Bishop of Chester has perhaps approached to the same inad- 
vertence in saying, " The concessions, if they may be so called, of the believers in 
revelation on this point, have been amply remunerated by the sublime discoveries 
as to the prospective wisdom of the Creator, which have been gradually unfolded 
by the progressive improvements in astronomical knowledge. We may trust 
with the same confidence as to any future results from Geology." This was 
written in 1813 or earlier. Dr. Bird Sumner on the Records of Creation; vol. i. 
p. 271. 
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visible works and comparing them with the declarations of his 
word; and to submit those remarks which they respectively 
seem to require. 

It cannot be without some anxiety that I enter upon this 
part of my duty, being perfectly aware of the strong sentiments 
which exist in the minds of many upon this class of objects ; 
and of the suspicion and disapprobation, I might even say 
horror, with which some excellent persons view any deviation 
from those interpretations which they have been accustomed to 
hear and read. Scarcely less sensitive are the authors of dif- 
ferent hypotheses with regard to their respective views. Many 
estimable men, who have published their opinions upon the 
question before us, lay the greatest stress upon their own views, 
and find it difficult to tolerate, or even to excuse, any dissent 
from them. For many of them I entertain a sincere esteem ; 
and I equally respect the motive by which they are excited, a 
jealousy for the honour of revelation and the interests of reli- 
gion. But it becomes us all to take the utmost care that our 
godly zeal may be according to knowledge. If it be not so, we 
shall inflict no slight disservice upon the cause of truth and 
righteousness, while we may imagine that we are promoting it. 

I. There are some who feel no difficulty at all in the case, or 
at least, none from which they cannot disembarrass themselves 
with the utmost ease. Of geological subjects, truly they pos- 
sess but little knowledge ; yet they persuade themselves that 
they know much, or certainly as much as qualifies them to give 
a peremptory judgment upon the whole matter. They afford 
reason enough to believe that, of the most important facts, those 
upon which the decision of the question principally depends, 
they are far from being well informed : and with regard to 
other geological facts and doctrines, a partial acquaintance with 
which they have derived from a light and easy perusal of a few 
books, or perhaps of only one, they make it evident that they 
have acquired no more than some confused and incoherent no- 
tions. But their confidence rests upon the assumption, that the 
interpretation of the Sacred Records which they have adopted, 
and in which they can certainly strengthen themselves by the 
suffrages of eminent commentators, none of whom had the least 
acquaintance with these subjects, is the only true one. Some 
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of them reckon it among the highest points of the Christian 
faith, that the first sentence in the book of Genesis is not an 
independent proposition, a simple, majestic, and complete enun- 
ciation of one grand truth ; but that it is connected with the 
recital of the six days’ work, in such a manner as to allow of no 
interval of time between the facts related. To have a doubt 
upon this matter is represented as characteristic of a criminal 
state of mind, not deserving to be refuted by kind and calm 
argument, but which ought to be put down by awful rebukes 
and threatenings. I shall transcribe a few words of a fervid 
writer of this school. 

“ This ‘first day’ is the beginning : and, if we fix that beginning 
by the eternal testimony of the same truth (which the same God of 
truth will do, and has done, for us,) all the vain ‘nebulosities’ of a 
graceless philosophy are dispelled for ever. — [This is] the self-evident 
definition of the beginning which God himself has given. — And we 
here defy all the combined ability of infidelity, philosophy, and geo- 
logy, to prove the ‘ beginning’ to have been anterior to the ‘first day’ 
God here intends. — No geologist who may read these pages will 
henceforth remain ignorant of his war against Omnipotence and ever- 
lasting Truth. And we again sacredly defy all the combined ability 
of sophistical geologians, to the end of time, to prove either our Scrip- 
tural positions false, or their geological positions true. We have 

insubvertibly established it from the lips of Eternal Veracity, that 
neither the earth, nor the material of which it was formed, nor any 
creature that is found therein, had existence before ‘the first day’ of 
the revealed creation : that truth we have undeniably and everlast- 
ingly established, insubvertible and immoveable by human ability. 

Certainly, of all the lately discovered or extended sciences, which 

the enemy of God and man has thus pushed to his destroying ends, 
no one has been found so appropriate to his purposes, nor has been so 
insidiously and industriously driven forward to the accomplishment of 

his aims, as the popular ‘ new science’ of Geology. To enumerate 

all the infernal artillery, which the subtle enemy of God and man has 
put into the hands of his vassals, to aim at this everlasting monument 
of revealed truth, would require his own unspent breath and un- 
wearied tongue. Suffice it to say, that sophisticating geologians have 
been allured, by his implacable subtleties, to enlist themselves in the 

service of his infernal policy. This awful evasion of the testimony 

of Revelation, by denying its concernment with the Creation, and 
indeed by denying in fact its inspiration altogether, runs through the 
whole race of geologists, and is the principle set up in both our 
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National Universities. As to the fear of not satisfying, or of 

making, infidels ; if the word of God does not satisfy them, no scien- 
tific hypothesis will. If a man acknowledge not the divine and 
eternal authority of that word, he is not worthy with whom to argue 
on any subject which involves its sanction. Let such be turned out 
of the field of sacred argument, as they have often nobly been from a 
court of justice, as not worthy of being heard.” — * 

I have thought it right to quote these passages, that I may 
not do injustice to their author ; who is, I indulge no doubt, a 
zealous maintainer of the gospel according to his own conceptions 
of it, and desirous of promoting the best interests of mankind, 
which undoubtedly can be promoted by no other means than the 
truth and power of religion. These declarations of his are 
adapted to make a deep impression on the minds of uninformed 
persons, who are upright and pious : and it is always a duty to 
protect such persons from being grieved or offended. 

1. I present then my solemn protest against the assumption 
which runs through and characterizes the whole structure of the 
book and the supplementary pamphlet just cited. The im- 
passioned author of them ought not to put his own interpretations, 
supported though they be by the expositions of eminent scholars 
and divines, upon a level with the express declarations of Scrip- 
ture itself. That he believes his interpretations to be just, 
cannot be doubted : but he ought not to affirm, in so high and 
peremptory a tone, that they are infallible and incapable of being 
subverted ; at least till the other side has been heard. Also, 
on my own behalf as an humble geologist, (and I confidently 
join with myself men of the greatest eminence in geological 
attainments, — ) I disown and reject with the strongest abhor- 
rence the imputation of evading, or denying, or in any way 
perverting the Holy Scriptures, or taking away their inspira- 
tion : and I maintain also that those persons do no honour to 
the word of God, but are unwittingly serving the designs of its 
enemies, who judge of it in the superficial, hasty, and flippant 
manner here exemplified ; who choose not to search out its true 
sense by those means of criticism and explication which God has 

* Popular Geology subversive of Divine Revelation ; and Two Letters to the 
Editor of the Christian Observer ; by the Rev. Henry Cole. Pp. 21, 35, 87, 54, 
91 ; 6, 34, 42. 
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put into our hands ; and who bury the Christian dispositions of 
humility and meekness under their imperious dogmatism and 
assumed infallibility. It will be the business of a future lecture 
to explain and apply those principles of honest philology by 
which we are bound to study and interpret the Scriptures, and 
which, it is my full conviction, will shew that the true sense 
of the beginning of Genesis does not contradict the geological 
doctrines which are made the objects of these unmeasured 
reproaches. 

The reverend gentleman to whose observations I have been 
compelled to advert, makes large extracts from Luther’s Com- 
mentary on the Book of Genesis ; and displays, with exultation 
and triumph, that great man’s opinion of the creative act, de- 
scribed in the second sentence, as having immediately followed 
upon the primary one declared in the first. I yield not to that 
gentleman in veneration and love for the illustrious Reformer ; 
for his devoted piety, his noble independence of mind, his sim- 
plicity and perspicuity, the ingenuity and liveliness of his 
remarks, his judgment and even his taste : but I do not see the 
propriety of attributing to him, or to any man of his day, such 
a knowledge of Natural Philosophy as was necessary for the 
application of the Hebrew phraseology to the objects under 
description. It is no disparagement to Luther that, for instance, 
in his Comments on the work of the fifth day, he shews his want 
of correct ideas concerning the atmosphere and the heavenly 
bodies ; that he implicitly rests on the common notions of his 
time ; that he speaks copiously upon the four elements and the 
ten spheres, (according to the doctrine of one atmospheric, seven 
planetary, the ninth crystalline, and the tenth empyreal ;) that 
the stars, taken universally, derive their light from the sun, for 
he intimates no distinction between the fixed stars and the 
planets ; and that the sun and all the other heavenly bodies 
move round the earth in twenty-four hours. All this was quite 
natural, and we may say unavoidable, under the circumstances 
of the time. Unless a miraculous communication had been 
made to the min d of Luther, it could not have been otherwise. 
Yet the author who has compelled me to make these observa- 
tions brings forward his citations from the blessed and immortal 
man, (as he justly calls the Reformer,) as if they possessed a 
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kind of divine inspiration. He writes, “ What a faithful, simple, 
unphilosophizing, convincing, and self-evident exposition is the 
holy man thus instructed by the Holy Spirit to leave to the 
world! — I cannot describe the gratitude of spirit and union 
with the holy Luther which I found, when in turning to his 
exposition of the Book of Genesis, I found that his faith and 
understanding respecting some particulars of the creation-work 
(in addition to his fixed faith regarding the main point at issue,) 
exactly and sweetly accorded with my own.” 

This writer so cites, with just approbation, a part of Luther’s 
introductory paragraph. It would have been well if he had 
given the passage entire ; and had reflected whether, in his fiery 
positiveness of assertion and his ruthless condemnation of philo- 
sophers and geologists, he was not violating the admonition 
before his eyes. 

“ There has not hitherto been any one in the Church, that has, 
with the sufficient propriety and exactness, expounded the whole of 
these subjects. For expositors have so mixed them up with various, 
diversified, and never-ending inquiries, as to make it apparent that 
Gbd has reserved to himself alone this majesty of wisdom, and the 
sound understanding of this chapter ; leaving to us the general know- 
ledge, that the world had a beginning, and was created out of nothing 
by God. This general knowledge is clearly derived from the text. 
But with respect to the particular things, there is very much that is 
involved in difficulty and doubt, and about which questions without 
end are agitated.”* 

Thus temperately and wisely wrote “ the blessed man.” 
Most plainly has he laid down the very position which will be 
the foundation of my reasoning, when I arrive at the part of these 
lectures in which it is proposed to search out the declarations of 
divine truth upon our subject. Other passages might be ad- 
duced from the writings of Luther, t in which he vindicates 

* Luther’s Works, ed. Walch, vol. i. p. 1. 

f Sec. ed. For instance. “ Reason is a very great and inestimable gift of God, 
and its sagacious directions and discoveries in human things are not to be despised.” 

“It is absolutely certain that reason is among all things the most excellent, 

the best of all other things in this life, yea, something godlike : as it is the in- 
ventress and directress of all sciences, the medical art, jurisprudence ; and even of 

all wisdom, energy, virtue, and honour that men possess in this life. God has 

not deprived reason of this glory since the fall of Adam, but rather has confirmed 
it. Yet, what is the [most] majestic and excellent reason knows nothing of itself, 
but only from the Scripture. Of human nature we know scarcely any thing. 
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scientific researches, and supports the kind of principles for 
ascertaining the sense of Scripture, on which we are proceeding ; 
those of a strict and impartial grammatical investigation. 

2. I likewise raise my protest against the constant strain and 
tone of this gentleman, respectable and worthy as he may be, in 
his holding up the friends and professors of Natural Philosophy 
in general, and of Geology in particular, as either open infidels, 
or, what would be worse, secret traitors to the cause of Chris- 
tianity. There is a deplorable want of both wisdom and justice 
in this style of representation. It is not tcise ; for it tends to 
foster the suspicions and objections which unhappily exist in 
many minds, imbued with scientific knowledge, but ignorant of 
the evidences and the divine grandeur of religion, and unhappily 
averse to a free examination of them. How must such persons 
be confirmed in their prejudices, and in the sinful condition of 
mind which is the substratum of those prejudices, when they 
hear Christian ministers declaiming against the knowledge of 
what they are convinced is certain and valuable truth ; and 
reviling the only possible means of attaining that knowledge ! 
It is not just : for the sciences and all their investigations for 

more than that into its material causesTno doubt meaning what would now be 
called physiological,] we can scarcely carry a glance. Of efficient causes little is 
known to philosophy; and of final causes, nothing.” Upon such considerations, 
this great man proceeds, from the limitation and imperfection of the human 
understanding, to urge the duty of valuing and improving the light of the glorious 
gospel . “ Reason indeed comprehendeth not what God is ; but it docs compre- 

hend, with great certainty of evidence, [inferior things] that which is not God.” 
He then adduces examples of the Lord Christ and the Apostle Paul, appealing to 

the dictates of reason. “ What then is contrary to reason, is certainly much 

more contrary to God. How can that which is opposed to the reason and truth of 

man, be other than opposed to the truth of God 1” “ That man fails in some 

things ; but thou, in more. I enter into a subject which others have not pene- 
trated ; but I also well know that, at some future time, others will see what I have 
not attained to perceive. What remains then but that we should extend a helping 

hand to each other! Our present life is a beginning and a progress, but not a 

completion and perfection. The more closely any one attains the mind of the Holy 
Spirit, the greater advantage hath he for interpreting the holy Scripture. If I 
have reached the moon, 1 must not fancy that I have also grasped the sun in 
my hand : no, nor should I despise the smaller stars. There are steps and degrees 

in life and action; why not also in the faculty of understanding 1” After 

correcting the error of interpretation which applies Isaiah xiv. 12, to the fall of the 
chief apostate angel, he says, “ This so weighty error should stimulate us to enjoin 
the studies of the learned sciences and the philosophy of language, as [koefat 
ndthig] in the highest degree necessaiy to a theologian in his discussions upon 
holy Scripture.” Welch’s ed. vols. vi. 181 ; xix. 1778, 1940; iv. 2679; vi. 391. 
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which we are pleading, are not the “philosophy and vain 
deceit’’ against which the apostle gives a solemn warning. 
That was no other than a compound of Oriental and Grecian 
doctrines ; referring to the mind of man and to invisible beings; 
founded, not upon observation and experiment, but on the play 
of imagination and the dictates of assumed authority : it was an 
impostress under the name of philosophy, entangling men in a 
web of idle and visionary speculations, destitute of evidence, 
having no practical applications, and opposing itself to that 
purest reason which is displayed in the authority and grace of 
the gospel. The Natural Philosophy of our times is of the 
opposite character, as to both its constitution and its tendency. 
It consists in the honest “ searching out of the works of Jehovah,” 
(Ps. cxi. 2,) in obtaining the facts of sensible nature, in ad- 
mitting nothing as data without adequate evidence, and in 
receiving no conclusions till they have been substantiated by 
the most cautious reasoning: and if its proper effects be not 
counteracted by our own perverse depravity, it leads to a devout 
veneration of God, and to practical benefits without number to 
ourselves and our fellow-creatures. This philosophy may be 
abused: and so may any of the gifts of God ; health, strength, 
property, family, education, talents, the esteem of our friends, 
the advantages of our social position, and even our heavenly 
religion itself. All our enjoyments of the divine beneficence 
may be abused, by some kind or other of an association with 
unworthy principles, or a subserviency to wrong pursuits. But 
does any man abandon these blessings on that account ; or de- 
claim against them as sinful, or in their own nature pernicious ? 
The oppugners of philosophy do not act so with their own 
favourite enjoyments. They ought to reflect that the pursuits 
which they misunderstand and misrepresent, and then decry, are 
no other than obedience to the divine command, “ Consider the 
works of God : — remember that thou magnify his work which 
men behold.” If, to any attainments which we may make in the 
study of physical objects, we do not add sincere love and 
devotion and obedience to the Lord of nature and grace, the 
blame is our own ; and no slight blame and guilt it is. But let 
not the good principles be condemned for the bad practice. 
Does it not so much the more become sincere Christians, to 
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labour to "add to their faith — knowledge ; ” to acquire, so far 
as they have opportunity, that true science which diffuses 
innumerable benefits among men, unfolds many of the divine 
glories, and is the proper handmaid of vital piety ? 

3. Though our interpretations of the word of God must 
rest upon their own intrinsic evidence, in grammatical construc- 
tion, suitableness to the connexion, and agreement with other 
parts of Scripture ; still it is a useful assistance, in cases of 
difficulty, to know what sentiments have been entertained, and 
expositions given, by persons whose opportunities of knowledge, 
and whose character for learning and judgment, constitute a 
reasonable presumption that they have not taken up opinions 
from supine ignorance, unexamined custom, or any other pre- 
judice. Upon this ground, therefore, and not because we 
attribute to the sentiments of uninspired men any commanding 
authority, I bring some instances to shew to our opponents that 
it is not a novelty in the Church of Christ, to consider the first 
sentence in the Book of Genesis as an independent proposition : 
and the succeeding portions as taking up our habitable earth at 
a crisis of its existence, and describing a series of operations by 
which God was pleased to make it fit for the exercises of his 
wisdom and goodness in relation to a new order of creation : and 
consequently that those persons have no right to charge us with 
impiety, even if our interpretation were erroneous : since we 
stand upon the same ground with so many eminent Christians, 
who were led to their conclusions by reasons purely critical, and 
without the least tincture of geological knowledge. 

Some of the ancient Christian writers, usually called the 
Fathers of the Church, intimate this idea, under the opinion 
that the first verse states generally the creation of matter, out 
of which the formations and distributions of the six days were 
afterwards educed. It is evident that the former idea is distinct 
and separable from the latter ; though it is not probable that 
Clemens of Alexandria, Origen, and others who adopted the 
sentiment, conceived of the commencement of the former order 
of action as having preceded that of the latter, by any long 
interval Augustine, in two passages, though he does not 
always maintain consistency, writes copiously upon this interpre- 
tation ; representing the former state of the earth as being to 
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the latter what the seed of a tree is to the root, the trunk, 
the branches, leaves, and fruit.* Basil says ; “ It is probable 
that something existed before this world ; which we may con- 
ceive of in our understandings, but of which no narrative has 
been Chrysostom lays down, as a principle for the inter- 

pretation of the beginning of Genesis, that Moses designed to 
write only of the sensible appearances of things, adapting both 
the matter and the expression to the capacities of the Israelites, 
a people recently delivered from the oppression of Egyptian 
slavery, and whose minds had not been elevated above low and 
common conceptions.^ 

Calvin considers the design and purport of the first verse, as 
being to establish this primary truth, that " the world was not 
from eternity, but was treated by God.” Thus that acute Bible- 
interpreter sanctions the general idea for which I am pleading, 
that the passage is a grand and independent axiom. 

Bishop Patrick, jn his Commentary, supports the sentiment, 
which many others have done, that the passage declares a chaotic 
condition of the earth, between its creation and its being made 
the receptacle of vegetable and animal life: and he regards 
this state as having been of an indefinitely long continuance. 
He thus admits the principle of our interpretation, though we 
think him to have been mistaken in his method of applying it. 
There appears to be no reason for attributing any other than a 
short duration to the state of our planet, or any part of its 

* De Qenesi, contra Manichceos, lib. L cap. 6. Coi\fessiones, lib. xii. cap. 
17, 29. 

f Homil . /. in Hexahemeron ; Op. tom. L p. 7, Par. 1619. 

X Homil. II. et Sermo I. in Oen. Op. tom. iL pp. 12, 728 ; Francof. 1698. 
“ It is indeed singular that all ancient coamogonists should conspire to suggest 
the same idea, and preserve the tradition of an early series qf successive revolutions .” 
The Hindoos : — Burmese : — Egyptians. “ But I think it much more im- 
portant and interesting to observe, how the early Fathers of the Christian Church 
should seem to have entertained precisely similar views ; for St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
after St Justin Martyr, supposes an indefinite period between the creation and the 
first ordering of all things. St Basil, St Cwsarius, and Origen, are much more 
explicit; for they account for the creation of light prior to that of the sun, by 
supposing this luminary to have indeed before existed, yet so as that its rays were 
prevented, by the dense chaotic atmosphere, from penetrating to the earth ; [and 
that] this was, on the first day, so far rarified as to allow the transmission of the 
sun's rays, though not the discernment of its disk, which was fully displayed on the 
third day." Principal Wiseman’s Lectures on the Connexion between Science and 
Revealed Religion, delivered in Rome, in 1886 ; vol. L p. 297. 
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surface, which is expressed in the words of our translation, 
“ And the earth was without form and void.” 

Dr. David Jennings, the author of the well-known work 
upon Jewish Antiquities, and who, in the days of our fathers, 
was one of the most esteemed Dissenting Ministers of this city, 
has these observations. “ The Mosaic account does not seem to 
be designed for an account of the whole creation of God ; ” — 
but “ plainly to be a designed account of the creation of this 
planet only.” He speaks with approbation of the hypothesis, 
that ts our earth, — as that most penetrating philosopher, Dr. 
Halley, seems to suspect, might be a former world, reduced to 
a chaos by the shock of a comet.” — It may be not improper 
here to interpose the remark, that this supposition of Halley and 
others, is exploded by the fact, ascertained but within the few 
latter years, that comets are not solid bodies, but are composed 
of brilliant matter, resembling some kind of vapour ; but so 
attenuated that* 9 small stars are visible through it, and that it 
might pass over and envelope the earth without giving a shock, 
or producing any material effect. — Dr. Jennings goes on to say : 
“ One cannot suppose that this account of the creation was 
designed to teach the Israelites such deep points of philo- 

sophy as the true motions of the earth and moon 2 but rather 
it was designed to teach them to reverence the great Creator of 
all things, and also to preserve them from the idolatry of the 
heathen nations around them, who worshipped the sun and the 
moon, and other creatures which God had made. But yet, as 
this account was written by inspiration, — it is all agreeable to 
truth and to the nature of things. And the skill of the Divine 
Author is in this truly admirable, that the account of the crea- 
tion is here given, for the use of the people, in such words and 
phrases as were suited to vulgar conceptions ; and yet it is, at 
the same time, perfectly consistent with true philosophy.”* 

I may, with propriety, remind my auditors, that in this 

* Introduction to the Globes ; pp. 148, 151, 167. Lond. 1747. 

See. ed. Rabbi Solomon J&rchi, who lived in the eleventh century, is among the 
most highly valued of all the Jewish interpreters, both by his own nation and by 
Christians : and is honoured as “ The chief of expositors, the father of the Talmud, 
and the teacher of the exile," denoting the present state of dispersion. He labours 
much in the explanation of this chapter, and makes the general remark, " In no 
case can it be accepted, that the Scripture here [in this sentence] intends to lay 
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Lecture for 1833, Dr. Wardlaw had the passage ; “ When 
creation began, we know not. There were angels, and there 
was a place of angelic habitation, before the creation of man 
and of the world destined for his residence. How long these 
spirits had existed, and how many other orders of being besides, 
it is vain for us to conjecture. — But of one thing we are certain, 
that, how far back soever we suppose the commencement of 
creation carried, — let it be not only beyond the actual range (if 
a definite range it can be said to have) of the human imagina- 
tion, but even beyond the greatest amount of ages that figures 
in any way combined could be made to express ; — still there was 
an eternity preceding.”* 

Also, in the Lecture for the year 1837, Dr. Bedford went 
into our present discussion at considerable length, and concluded 
that " we ought to understand Moses as saying. Indefinitely far . 
back, and concealed from us in the mystery of eternal ages, prior to 
the first moment of mundane time , God created the heavens and the 
earth? f 

The last year a pamphlet was published by a clergyman whose 
manner of writing makes a strong demand upon our respect and 
affection. J His talents are evidently of a superior order ; and, 
which is a far higher recommendation, his book breathes the 
spirit of reverential piety, and a holy affection for the word of 
God. From such a man it is painful to be compelled to differ. 
But I should be wanting in that faithfulness of which he sets 
the example, if I were not to express concern that he has not 
escaped the errors of many other good men, with respect to the 

down the succession of the objects of creation." His meaning appeareto be, that 
this verse stands as an independent and complete proposition. 

“ The writer does not amuse or tire his reader with long metaphysical disquisi- 
tions, about the nature of the universe, the generation of matter, cause and effect, 
time and eternity, and other such subtle and insolvable questions ; but, with the 
greatest simplicity and the most imposing air of conviction, tells us that an 
Almighty Being made those heavens which we behold, and the earth which we 
inhabit. 1 In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.' This is the 
general proposition'* Geddes’s Pref. to his Bible ; p. 2. 

“ Moses — forbears to speak— even of the time when such first creation as 

he thus briefly mentions, was effected ; for he only says that God Almighty was 
the original Great Creator of alL M Edward King’s Morsels of Criticism ; vol. i. 
p. 90. 

* Cong. Led . first series, p. 206. 

f Cong . Led. fifth series, p. 34. 

X The Rev. J. Mellor Brown, mentioned in the Note on p. 7. 
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design of the Scriptures, and the proper method of interpreting 
them. It will be my duty, in future lectures, to shew cause in 
reply to his views, upon the subject of the Deluge, and that of 
Biblical interpretation. At present I have only the pain of 
saying, that he follows in a style of assumption, less headstrong 
and vehement, but for that reason more touching to my mind 
and feelings, than that of another author, before referred to. 
He hesitates not to charge upon modern geologists, making no 
exceptions, — even designating them " our Bucklands, our Sedg- 
wicks, and our Conybeares,” — that they are associating their 
efforts with those of infidels to invalidate the statements of 
Scripture, — impugning the sacred record, — and assailing the 
volume of the Great God. On the other hand, with equal 
boldness, he represents his own interpretations of Scripture as 
unquestionable ; and so confident is he in the infallibility of his 
own deductions as to identify them with the Divine Veracity, 
and to think himself entitled to take for an analogy to his own 
reasonings, “ Two and two may be five, more easily than the 
God of Truth can be untrue.” He zealously affirms, but makes 
no attempt at proof, that it is exceedingly “ offensive to the 

plain reader of the Scriptures,” u not only contrary to the 

Scriptures but unphilosophical, to resort to such an idea as a 
series of creations on the same spot:” and he maintains that 
" our highest conception of creation” (evidently intending to 
imply that it is the proper conception,) €t is that of a world 
starting into being, perfect and complete, at the command of 
God ; so perfect and complete, that, from the lowest zoophyte 
to the highest species of living creature, not a single gap could 
be found into which another animal might be thrust.” He looks 
with evident complacency to the hypothesis " that Almighty 
God may, by the mere fiat of his power, have intentionally 
brought every rock and stratum, every fossil leaf and shell and 
bone, into its present form and condition.” 

This kind of argument has been repeatedly brought forwards, 
even in modern times : but surely those who use it have not 
considered what havoc they are making ; for, if it had any 
strength at all, it would fearfully weaken the proof for the first 
truth of religion, from the doctrine of sufficient causes. We 
find the dead parts of animals, with the marks of muscular 
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attachment, the shelly, or crustaceous, or bony structure, the 
condyles, the receiving hollows, the grooves and port-holes for 
the passage of nerves and blood-vessels, the teeth with their 
sockets in all the variety of the most exquisitely appropriate 
formation, even the organs and provisions and products of nutri- 
tion : — and it is seriously said, that we may sit down with the 
conclusion that these objects were never the parts of any living 
creature, but have existed from the beginning of time, just as 
we now find them ! — Shall we throw such an advantage as this 
into the hands of the atheist ? — 

This respected clergyman has also other suppositions, and 
certain theories of his own, by which he believes that all the 
geological appearances may be accounted for, within the limits 
of time which he holds it an impiety to exceed. 

One of these is, to bring forwards, with some spirit and inge- 
nuity, instances of accelerated speed, in motion and mechanical 
operations, by the steam-engine ; and some cases in Natural and 
Civil History, not well understood : and from the whole, the 
author asks, " Whether there is any difficulty in believing that 
the known laws of nature could be so far increased, in power 
and velocity, as to produce the same effects in six thousand 
years, for which” geologists “ now estimate sixty thousand, or 
six hundred thousand, to be necessary ? ” * The querist was 
evidently not aware of the want of analogy in his cases. We 
know that great mineralogical changes may be wrought in a 

* " I once shewed to a reader of this cast a solid, lofty, inland rock, composed 
of one vast mass of shells, often very delicate and brittle, agglutinated with inter- 
stitial matter ; and asked him whether he thought that these enormous depositions 
were attributable to the deluge, or were formed during its short duration: and also, 
whether the various successions of strata, ten miles thick, teeming with the 
remains of animals and vegetables, from the most complicated in the upper strata 
down to the most simple in the lower— all arranged in order ; now a layer of salt 
water formation, then one above it of fresh, and then another of sea, and so on in 
succession,— had really been deposited thus in fifteen hundred years before the 
deluge. His reply was to the following effect.— * How do I know but that in those 
early days the powers of nature were so prolific, or rather that there was so constant 
a miracle, that this rock, which would require an enormous period to grow by 
ordinary accretion, might be generated in a day ; each plant and animal going 
through all its stages of life and death in the fraction of a moment, if necessary to 
produce the effect V But why should it be necessary 1 Or, what ‘ effect ’ did my 
friend mean, except the support of a popular interpretation! 1 almost believe, that 
if my friend had been pressed with an argument from Euclid, he would have 
replied, ‘ But how do we know that antediluvian circles or angles were like ours 1 ’ ’ 
A Scriptural Geologist ; in the Christian Observer, April, 1839, p. 212. 
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very short time, by the chemical and electric forces which are 
in constant action : metallic compounds may be produced and 
veins formed, crystals made to shoot, and lamination or even 
stratification effected upon a small scale. Let us grant the 
extension of these effects as largely as can be desired, notwith- 
standing the insuperable objections which lie in our way : the 
concession will not benefit the argument. The question is not 
with regard to mineralogical deposits and formations, as such ; 
but to the remains of once living beings imbedded in them. It 
is manifest that the worthy author possesses only crude and 
defective notions upon this subject. He is evidently not 
acquainted with the characterism which connects particular 
formations with definite fossils ; nor with the manner, as to 
position, in which the principal classes of specimens are found, 
(the conchiferous and molluscous shells,) proving the quietness 
and slowness of the processes to which they had been subjected ; 
nor of the numerical amount of the remains, as to species and 
individuals, (the number of known fossil species of these two 
classes only, being little if at all less than five thousand ;) nor of 
the nature of the argument as it arises from the gradation of 
changes, specific and generic, in the subjects of organic life; 
nor of laws which the Creator has disclosed to industrious 
research with regard to the duration of species. All these 
topics needed to have been known and well-scrutinized, before 
any surmise had been hazarded. Our objectors universally 
appear not to be aware that it is from a long-continued search 
into the almost immensely numerous particulars, and a contem- 
plation of their parallel relations, that the conclusion appears 
irresistible, as to the myriads of ages during which the all- 
glorious God has held on the wondrous course of his works. 

Another of his objections is directed against the theory of 
the internal heat of the earth, and its gradual cooling through 
a vast period of time. He appeals to the evidence which we 
possess, that the general temperature, and that of particular 
climates, has undergone no change from the earliest times of 
history. Had he taken the precaution of understanding what 
he was writing about, he would have refrained from combating 
his own shadow. He would have learned that the heat, how- 
ever intense at no very great depth, has long ago arrived at the 
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point at which the weak conducting power of the earth’s rocky 
crust prevents any further sensible progress, in affecting the 
temperature at any point of the surface. The process of cooling 
therefore, though at first and for a long period rapid, must have 
acquired a stationary condition thousands of years ago : so that 
our climates now are dependent solely upon the action of the 
sun, and the superficial causes of radiation. W e have reason to 
regard it as highly probable, and we may hope that the exact 
researches upon which eminent mathematicians are now en- 
gaged will bring an approximating certainty to the conclusion, 
that this point was reached some time before the creation of 
man, and that it was a part of the processes by which the earth 
was adapted to its present destination among the works of God. 

With a solemnity and fidelity for which he has my cordial 
gratitude, this Christian monitor sounds the alarm against for- 
getting “ the most valuable axiom of human science, that man 
is ignorant and weak ; ” and that he ought therefore “ to be 
thankful for what he is permitted to know,” but “ submissive 
where God has been pleased to set a barrier to further know- 
ledge.” , He comprehends geological investigations among what 
he considers as not “ subjects of lawful inquiry, — shrouded 

from us by a higher power,” to be reckoned “ a dark art , 

dangerous and disreputable.” To these cautions he adds the 
assertion, “ Surely an humble mind will be ready to confess 
that events which took place before the birth of man, or the 
date of revelation, belong to a forbidden province.” 

I cannot for a moment doubt the good motive from which this 
strain of admonition has proceeded. The author’s fundamental 
principle, upon the duty of modesty and humility, is unques- 
tionably of the first importance. The best friends of science 
will unite with him in deprecating the pride and vanity which 
pretend to carry researches beyond the limits which the Author 
of our nature has prescribed. But he has not brought an atom 
of evidence to prove that the efforts of Geology, or of any 
other branch of Natural Philosophy, involve any excursion 
whatsoever out of those limits. His caution is, in itself, only 
an enforcement of the first principle of the Baconian philosophy. 
But for this application of it, he gives us nothing but his own 
assertion. The undistinguishing application of good general 
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principles is one of the most frequent causes of human error, 
and that to the most dangerous extent. I question whether 
there is any error or heresy, which may not be traced to this as 
one of its principal causes. Speculations may indeed be indulged 
and theories constructed, upon subjects in which we have no 
data for the support of our conclusions ; and in which therefore 
all the materials are the offspring of imagination. But that is 
not the case here . In Geology and every other part of physical 
science, the objects of investigation are substantial realities, 
things presented to our eyes and all our other bodily organs ; 
and the phenomena of change are in many cases perfectly 
similar, and in others analogous, to what is continually passing 
before our eyes. True philosophy is not an u intruding into 
things which we have not seen,” the vain inflation of a carnal 
mind. (Col. ii. 19.) It is the patient ascertaining of actual 
things and actual events, of which our own senses and those of 
other men are the witnesses ; and it then seeks to find out the 
connexion of those facts with each other. Such is Geology. It 
deals in realities, diligently ascertained and faithfully reported : 
and the reasonings against which this author, pious and amiable 
as he is, directs his assault, are in all Christian uprightness 
intended to protect the cause of religion against the injuries to 
which it is exposed from the misunderstanding of natural facts, 
and from what we believe to be the misinterpretation of the 
sacred Scriptures. What right has he to say, that “ events 
which took place before the birth of man or the date of revela- 
tion, belong to a forbidden province ? ” He brings no reason in 
support of his assertion : he adduces no evidence in its favour 
from the divine oracles : he does not pretend to give us any 
ground whatever for the reception of it. Can he have expected 
that any man will receive this dictate, upon his pronouncing of 
it ? Geology unrolls to the eyes of men a glorious book of the 
works and ways of divine power and providence. Are we to 
behold these objects; and then turn aside refusing to inquire, or 
to hear other persons inquire concerning their nature and 
relations, their causes and consequences? Can we persuade 
our fellow-men to yield obedience to such a prohibition ? Will 
the unbelieving and irreligious submit to it? Will they retire 
from the threshold of the temple, after they have been per- 
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mitted to look in and gain a glance of its grandeur ; and will 
or can they repress every desire of entering to explore its trea- 
sures? There are, unhappily, men well acquainted with the 
natural sciences, but who are disgracefully, because wilfully, 
ignorant of the real nature of religion, and the grounds of claim 
which it has on their understandings and their hearts : how 
will such as they treat this ban of an unproved authority ? Will 
they not regard the futile prohibition as involving an unequi- 
vocal confession, that the book of revelation will not endure to 
be confronted with the book of nature ? Or will religious 
persons, the sincere believers in the authority of the Bible, give 
in their adherence to it ? Will they, can they, shut their eyes 
and silence their understandings ; and suppress the risings of 
reason and admiration and piety ? Can they strike dead the 
desire for knowledge which the wise and good Creator has im- 
planted in man ? Widely different is a simple desire of know- 
ledge, regulated by rational and religious considerations, from 
that principle of the first transgression with which some unre- 
flecting persons profess to identify it That was the hankering 
after a gratification of animal appetite, in despite of a pro- 
hibition which the transgressors knew to have proceeded from 
infinite goodness ; it was the giving credit to an unknown pre- 
tender, in contempt of the divine veracity : but the studies of 
Natural Philosophy, (though, like every other of God’s bene- 
ficent gifts, they may be and awfully are abused by ungrateful 
men,) are, in themselves, only a proceeding in the spirit of the 
divine declarations ; “ The works of the Lord are great, sought 
out of all them that have pleasure therein. — Remember that 
thou magnify his work which men behold. — Through desire, a 
man, having separated himself, seeketh and intermeddleth with 
all wisdom.”* The Bible, in numerous places, directs us to the 
contemplation of God, under the especial aspect of displaying 
his perfections by his doings ; and it affixes no limitations of 
time or place to the objects of such contemplation. The works 

* Ps. cxL 2. Job xxxvi. 24. Prov. xviii. 1. This last passage is one of those in 
the Old Testament which, on account of the extremely elliptical character of the 
Hebrew style, is attended with difficulty. The following paraphrastic translation 
is submitted as strictly conveying the sense of the original. “ For gratifying a 
laudable desire, a recluse student diligently explores and zealously contends for all 
elevation of knowledge.” 
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which the Infinite Being has wrought, and the ways in which 
he governs his own creation, may, in a sound and obvious sense 
sanctioned by the inspired apostle, be called a revelation of Him; 
“ because that which may be known of God (to ymorov rov 
Seov) is manifest in them.” (Rom. i. 19.) It cannot be held 
excusable, in any to whom he has given the means of studying 
this manifestation of himself, to neglect that duty, or to oppose 
and decry those who endeavour to perform it This study is, 
not the rival, but the valuable assistant, of the manifestation 
which God has granted us in positive revelation ; and which is 
to us practically of infinitely the greatest importance. 

“ All nature joins to show thy praise. 

Thus God in every creature shines. 

Fair is the book of nature’s lines : 

But fairer is the book of grace.” 

Watts. 


PART II. 


IL There is another and very different class of men, who 
are not only aware of the difficulties which we have undertaken 
to discuss, as producing some appearance of contradiction, but 
who affirm, without hesitation, that there is a real and insuper- 
able discrepancy between the demonstrated facts of science and 
the unambiguous declarations of the Mosaic writings ; and their 
method of resolving the difficulty is not like that of others who 
deny the geological facts, (for this, their knowledge makes 
impossible for them,) but they take the opposite course. The 
two leaders in this course are Mr. Babbage and Professor Baden 
Powell. The former of these philosophers, thinks himself com- 
pelled to resort to a desperate kind of hypothesis, which is really 
cutting the knot. He is of opinion that we cannot so depend 
upon our ability to construe the ancient Hebrew language, as 
to be sure that we have correctly interpreted the archaic docu- 
ments before us. Thus, to speak the plain truth, an opening is 
made for treating the written records of the creation as if they 
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had no existence ; or, in the same manner as would be our con- 
duct with regard to some antique marble, inscribed with cha- 
racters which we might believe to express the words of a lost 
language, but that language one which we could never hope to 
recover. We might admire the elegance of its form and the 
beauty of its sculptured figures; we might lay it up as the 
most interesting treasure of a museum; but we should not 
spend our time in attempting to decipher its characters, per- 
suaded beforehand that the attempt would be vain. 

The second of those distinguished mathematicians and philo- 
sophers goes farther. He has no difficulty in admitting the 
perfectly intelligible character of the commencement of Genesis 
and the Fourth Commandment ; but he considers it incumbent 
upon him to maintain that, in both cases, the statement “ teas 
not intended for an historical narrative ; and if the representa- 
tion cannot have been designed for literal history , it only remains 
to regard it as having been intended for the better enforcement 
of its objects in the language of figure and poetry ; and to allow 
that the manner in which the Deity was pleased to reveal him- 
self to the Jews as accomplishing the work of creation was (like 
so many other points of their dispensation,) veiled in the guise 
of apologue and parable ; and that only a more striking repre- 
sentation of the greatness and majesty of the Divine power and 
creative wisdom was intended, by embodying the expression of 
them in the language of dramatic action .• 

I offer a few remarks upon each of these hypotheses. 

Mr. Babbage is careful to state that he has not “any acquaint- 

* Connexion of Nat. and Div. Truth; by the Rev. Baden Powell, F.RS. Ac. 
Savil. Pro! Geom Oxford: p. 260. A work which I regard as of great value ; and 
cannot but earnestly recommend to those who wish to search deeply and accurately 
into philosophical subjects and their moral relations : notwithstanding the authors 
deplorable mistake in his notion of Calvinism, a$d the appearance of some serious 
theological errors. But I cannot surrender him to the self-styled Rationalists ; 
men whose just claim would be to a very different appellation. The learned Pro- 
fessor has, more recently, done excellent service to the cause of religion by his 
masterly exposure of a system, which comes forwards indeed with lofty preten- 
sions, uniting in itself the lamb and the dragon (Rev. xiL 11,) but which he 
rightly characterizes “as involving in entire ambiguity the land marks of Christian 
truth by neutralizing it destroys the whole evidence of the gospel.” Tradition 
Unveiled; p. 68. Deeply also are the friends of Scriptural religion and just 
liberty indebted to him for another contribution to their cause. State Education , 
considered with reference to Prevalent Misconceptions on Religious Grounds: 
1840 : and more recently still the Supplement to Tradition Unveiled . 
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ance with the language in which the sacred volume” of the old 
Testament is written. This deficiency is much to be regretted. 
Had it not existed, the acute investigator would never have 
taken up his hypothesis, or any approach to it. He would have 
felt himself assured that, as a consequence of the uninterrupted 
use of the Hebrew language by the Jews, and the constant 
public reading of these very writings, from the days of Moses 
down to our own, we have in fact as firm a hold upon the mean- 
ing as we have in regard to the Greek and Latin ; that, from 
its being one of a family of languages, all of which possess 
literary monuments and those of great antiquity, we are fur- 
nished with aids and guarantees, in the comparison of the 
cognate tongues, by which the correct understanding of Hebrew 
is made sure to those who will rationally study it ; and that, by 
the aid of the Greek Version, all or most of which was made 
in the third century before Christ, we have a still further ground 
of satisfaction for the intelligence of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
There are oriental scholars, especially in Germany, and of whom 
some are awfully hostile to the truth and the authority of reve- 
lation, who would inform Mr. Babbage that the fact of a clear 
and certain understanding of the Hebrew Scriptures is above 
all reasonable doubt. The construction of the language is the 
most simple and luminous that can well be imagined ; its peculiar 
idioms are well ascertained and illustrated ; few very difficult 
passages occur; the principal obscurities lie in the determination 
of a small number of words referring to natural objects and 
operations of art ; and the text is settled to a degree of purity 
more satisfactory than we dare affirm of many of the Greek 
and Latin classics. All competent scholars, of whatever opinions 
and parties they may be in other respects, will agree to reject 
any imputation of uncertainty with respect to the means of 
ascertaining the sense of the language. 

Professor Powell’s scheme appears, at first sight, to be a repro- 
duction of the mythic hypothesis which the German Antisuper- 
naturalists generally hold ; and which we could not consistently 
adopt unless we went with them to the infidel length of denying 
any positive revelation. This I am persuaded that the Professor 
would not do. But as a divine, he has involved himself in 
serious difficulty. His notion, that we have here " the language 
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of figure and poetry,* is palpably erroneous. The whole is in 
the style of plain narrative, evidently intended to be understood 
as a simple, straightforward, unadorned history . The dramatic 
form, introducing the Creator as speaking, to command an effect; 
and then stating that the effect followed, and that he was pleased 
with the contemplation of it; — is a part of the great characteristic 
which runs through all the Hebrew Scriptures and especially 
the earlier parts of them, the Anthropopathia ; a mode of expres- 
sion adapted, by the graciousness of Divine condescension, to 
the capacity and habits of thought which belong to men in 
an unpolished state of society, who were totally ignorant of 
abstract phraseology, and would have been unable to receive 
spiritual sentiments, unless clothed in language borrowed from 
sensible objects and from the emotions and actions of men. This 
is indeed the very principle which will appear, as I trust, in a 
following lecture, to be both “ a true cause” in the formation of 
the ancient scriptural phraseology, and to be adequate to carry us 
out of the difficulty, without sacrificing the reality of the things 
related, or invading the truth and majesty of Divine Inspiration. 

I do cherish much hope that, had Professor Powell more 
carefully and completely examined the case, he would have 
found this principle, which indeed he definitely lays down, 
quite sufficient for obviating all the difficulty ; without having 
recourse to admissions which cannot but be revolting to the 
calm judgment of any man ; as well as to the enlightened piety 
of a reflecting Christian. We, equally with him, admit the 
folly of “ constructing systems of philosophy out of the Bible, 

of attempting to force its language into accordance with 

philosophical results,” — or of supposing that the senses or appli- 
cations which, by some engineering of verbal criticism, we 
might maintain that the words could be made to bear, were 
actually in the understanding and intention of Moses, or of any 

other inspired writer ; or of “ imagining that the delivery 

of the Judaical law was really intended to embrace the doctrines 
of Geology, and this too under the guise of expressions which, 
in their obvious sense, are directly contradictory to those doc- 
trines ;” or, in a word, of " saying something plausible to satisfy 
prejudice, and avoid giving offence to popular belief.”* Some 
• Expressions of Prof. Powell 
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persons indeed have been, and still are ; who have held notions 
like these, and have pursued some such fallacious course as is 
here reprobated. We cannot shield them from the Reverend 
Professor’s censure. We repudiate all such devices. But it is not 
necessary for us to go into the opposite extreme, and affirm that 
the language of revelation, when stripped of the conventional 
forms of description which were necessary in that state of mind 
and habits which characterized the people and the age, is irre- 
concilably and insuperably contradictory to the truth of facts in 
nature. I fear that Mr. Powell’s expressions are in danger of 
involving some inconsistency with his own sacred professions 
and obligations ; and, that, if followed out, they would lead to 
consequences deeply injurious to the cause of Christianity. He 
admits the inspiration of Moses, and the divine origin and autho- 
rity of the previous patriarchal and the subsequent prophetic 
revelations ; and yet he maintains that the Christian system of 
religion is independent of those former disclosures of the will 
and truth of God, and distinct from them, in such a manner that 
(if I do not misapprehend his meaning,* which I sincerely wish 
may be the case with me,) we might lawfully and safely give 
them up, as obsolete ideas, mingled with much that is erroneous. 
This is a notion which stands in direct hostility to the sentiment 
that pervades the whole frame of revelation, a progression of 
knowledge and its practical applications ; exhibiting a twilight, 
a dawn, a sunrise, and the perfect day. Moses and the pro- 
phets bore testimony to the Messiah, the promised Redeemer of 
mankind ; and that Messiah with his immediate disciples pointed 

* Sec . ed . It is with great pleasure that I here copy the words of the Professor 
in a more recent publication. “ Dr. Pye Smith — fears [ — no, — wishes,] he may 
have mistaken my meaning. He has certainly done so, if he supposes me to deny 
any of the positions which he states respecting the progressive nature of the divine 
dispensations. All this is the very view that I take. All that 1 contend for is the 
plain fact that these different relations were addressed , as they were adapted , to 
different parties ; one to the.JewB, another to us. In connexion with the view of 
such adaptation, when I suggested the idea, that the whole description of the 
creation, taken as a whole, might be understood as couched in the language of 
mythic poetry, this was not laid down dogmatically, but simply suggested as a less 
harsh alternative than a naked statement which might seem directly impugning 

the truth of the narrative. If the true statement be not boldly made by the 

friends of Christianity, it will inevitably be perverted and turned against them by 

its adversaries." SuppL to Trad. Unveiled ; p. 36. But upon this subject, a 

few remarks will be offered in a Supplementary Note. 
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to the completion of the ancient dispensations in the " grace 
and truth” of the gospel. Nothing can be plainer than that our 
Lord and his apostles gave honour to Moses as the most faithful 
servant of God, as an inspired person, and as the initiating pro- 
phet of a national dispensation which was constituted by divine 
authority to be the symbol and preparative of a religion that 
should be universal and permanent for mankind, the “ glad 
tidings concerning Jesus Christ.”* 

I trust it will appear in the sequel of these lectures, that we 
neither torture the Bible to make it speak the language of phi- 
losophy, nor suppress or mutilate the facts of nature in order to 
bring about an agreement with the Bible. 

III. An hypothesis was resorted to about thirty years ago 
by several men of eminence in geological knowledge, such as 
the late Mr. James Parkinson, Baron Cuvier, and Professor 
Jameson of Edinburgh ; and it has found approvers and advo- 
cates more recently; among whom we may reckon Professor 
Silliman (at least a few years ago,) and the anonymous clergy- 
man who wrote the able Preliminary Essay to Dr. Mantell’s 
Illustrations of the Geology of Sussex, published in 1822 : but 
it is now so generally relinquished that more than a brief men- 
tion of it will not be necessary. This is, that the Six Days of 
Creation may be understood of periods of time, of indefinite 
though of a very great length. Finding in frequent instances 
of scripture-use, what is indeed the case in all languages, that 
the term day is put metaphorically to denote any portion of time 
which has been marked by the accomplishment of some great 
event or series of events, it was concluded that the same figu- 
rative application might be resorted to here. The mind was 
thus left at liberty to attach to each of these periods any length 
that the exigency of the case might require, in order to obtain 
the protracted time which the supporters of this hypothesis knew 
to be an indispensable provision for the mineral and palaeon- 
tological formations. They went further, and supposed that 
the succession of geological beds, with respect to organic 

* Besides the whole bearing of the Old Testament prophecies and the writings 
of the New Testament, particular evidences are Matt. xviL 3 ; Luke xvi. 31 ; xx. 37 ; 
xxiv. 27 ; John L 17, 46 ; iii. 14 ; v. 46, 47; Acts iii. 22 ; vii. 35; xxvi. 22, 23; 
xxviii. 32 ; Rom. iii. 2, 21, 31 ; iv. throughout ; ix. 4, 5 ; 2 Cor. iii. ; Heb. through- 
out ; Rev. xv. 3. 
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remains, exhibited a correspondence with the contents of the 
sacred narrative in describing the several operations of divine 
power. Upon this theory a few remarks are submitted. 

1. More accurate investigations have proved that the correspon- 
^ dence just mentioned does not exist. Though, to a superficial 

view, 8odle plausible appearances of this kind present themselves, 
the scheme fails when it is attempted to be carried into detail. 

2. Admitting, what indeed every person must be aware of, 
that the word is often used in the wide acceptation, as when we 
speak of M the day of the Son of man ,” — “ the day of salvation,” 
— the day of human life it is evident that this figurative use 
is employed, more generally indeed in poetical or oratorical 
diction, but always when the connexion in any given instance 
makes it unquestionably manifest that a figurative sense is 
intended. No examples need be brought in proof of this fact: 
it must be familiar to every person. 

Yet there is one instance which is peculiarly important, 
because it occurs in another of the archaic records with which 
Moses the inspired and faithful servant of God,* waa directed 
by the Divine Being to commence his narrative. For, it is not 
irrelevant here to remark, that the earlier part of the Book of 
Genesis consists of several distinct compositions, marked by 
their differences of style and by express formularies of com- 
mencement f It is entirely consonant with the idea of inspira- 
tion, and established by the whole tenor of the scriptural 
compositions, that the heavenly influence operated in a concur- 
rence with the rational faculties of the inspired men ; so that 
prophets and apostles wrote from their own knowledge and 
memory, the testimony of other persons, and written documents, 
to which indeed express appeal is often made.} From the 

* " My servant Moses is not so [on an equality with other prophets,] who is 
faithful in all my house. With him will I speak mouth to mouth, even apparently 
[Jleb. in visible form,] and not in dark speeches [obscure representations :] and the 
similitude of Jehovah he shall behold.” Numb. xii. 7, 8 ; and compare Heb. iii. 2, 5. 

f The following appear to be the distinct compositions, yet it must be observed 
that the evidence is not equally clear in every case. I. Gen. i. 1, to ii. 3. II. ii. 4, 
to iii. 24. III. chap. iv. IV. v. 1, to vi. 8. V. vi. 9, to ix. 29. VI. chap. x. 
VII. xL 1 — 9. VIII. xl 10—20. IX. xi. 27, and all that follows maybe regarded 
as the records of the house of Abraham. Chap, xxxtl a separate document, in- 
serted in the most suitable place. 

t We have these instances in the Old Testament, Numb. xxi. 14, 17, 18, 27 — 30. 
Josh. x. 13. 2 Sam. i. 18. 1 Kings xi. 41. 1 Chron. ix. 1 ; xxix. 29. 2 Chron. 
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evidence of language and of matter, we have no slight reasons 
for supposing that Moses compiled the chief parts of the Book 
of Genesis, by arranging and connecting ancient memorials, 
under the divine direction, and probably during the middle part 
of his life, which he spent in the retirements of Arabia. Thus, 
though it is impossible to affirm with confidence such a position, 
yet it appears far from improbable that we have, in this most / 
ancient writing in the world, the family archives of Amram 
and his ancestors, comprising the history of Joseph, probably 
written in great part by himself; documents from the hands of 
Jacob, Abraham, Shem, Noah, and, possibly, ascending higher 
still, authentic memorials from Enoch, Seth, and Adam. 

At the fourth verse of the second chapter, commences a new 
narrative in these words, “ These are the generations” ( — the 
Hebrew word is that commonly used to introduce an historical 
relation, and learned translators render it, in numerous places, 
by origin, history , account , or some similar word, — ) “ of the 
heavens and the earth, in their being created, in the day of 
Jehovah God’s making earth and heavens.” I read this in the 
most closely literal version. Undoubtedly the word requires to 
be understood here, in the less restricted sense of a period of 
time. But one obvious remark puts an end to all difficulty in 
the matter. The word used in this place and in chapter v. 1, 2, 
is not the simple noun ; but it is a compound of that noun with 
a preposition, formed according to the genius of the Hebrew 
language, and producing an adverb, requiring to be rendered by 
such words as when, at the time, after .* 

3. Upon the very face of the document, it is manifest that in 
the first chapter the word is used in its ordinary sense. For 
this primeval record (terminating, as was remarked in a former 
lecture, with the third verse of the second chapter,) is not a 
poem, nor a piece of oratorical diction ; but is a narrative, in 
the simple style which marks the highest majesty. It would be 
an indication of a deplorable want of taste for the beauty of 
language, to put a patch of poetical diction upon this face of 

ix. 29 ; xii. 15; xx. 34. In the New Testament many of the anecdotal portions in 
the first three Gospels ; and see Luke L 1, 2. 

* Examples are numerous ; as Exod. xiv. 57 ; Numb. xxx. 5, &c ; Dent, xxi.16; 

2 Sam. xxii. 1; Neb. xiii. 15. Many other instances are adduced in Noldii 

Concord. Partic. Ilebr. 

L 2 
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natural simplicity. But, one might think that no doubt would 
remain to any man who had before his eyes the concluding 
formula of each of the six partitions, “ And evening was, and 
morning was, day one and so throughout the series, repeating 
exactly the same form ; only introducing the ordinal numbers, 
till we arrive at the last, “ And evening was, and morning was, 
day the sixth.” 

4. If there were no other reason against this, which I may 
call device of interpretation, it would appear quite sufficient 
to require its rejection, that it involves so large an extension in 
the liberty, or license, of figurative speech. Poetry speaks very 
allowably of the day of prosperity or of sorrow, the day of a 
dynasty or of an empire : but the case before us requires a 
stretch of hyperbole which would be monstrous. A few hun- 
dreds, or even thousands, of days turned into years, would not 
supply a period sufficiently ample to meet the exigency of 
geological reasoning; while this way of proceeding, to obtain 
the object desired, is sacrificing the propriety and certainty of 
language, and producing a feeling of revolt in the mind of a 
plain reader of the Bible. 

IY. We advance to the consideration of a theory, which has 
been held with strong attachment by persons of talent and piety, 
upon many of whom we cannot think without the feelings of 
Christian affection. At the same time, it is incumbent on me 
to make an observation which is entitled to be well considered. 
It is, that the persons to whom I advert, and especially those 
who have most distinguished themselves as the advocates of this 
theory, are not practical men, not geologists who have devoted 
the continuous labour of weeks and months, I might justly say 
years, in exploring those regions of Europe and other parts of 
the earth, which are the most important in a geological sense, 
because they present the greatest extent of natural sections, 
elevations, fractures, and outcrops, and the largest abundance 
and variety of organic remains. But the writers who have most 
signalized themselves in the advocacy of this view, appear to 
have chiefly derived their knowledge of geological subjects from 
the study of books and their own reflections in calm retirement. 
I am not so presumptuous as to imagine myself qualified to bear 
this testimony concerning those estimable persons, so as to 
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exclude all liability to mistake. I utter only the impression 
made upon my mind, by a small degree of actual knowledge, 
by credible information from other persons, and above all from 
the indications of their own writings. 

The hypothesis referred to is that which, first, considers the 
Mosaic record as indubitably affirming the creation of the 
universe, within the period of six natural days, at an epoch 
about six thousand years back; then, it regards the interval 
from the creation to the Deluge, as affording a sufficient lapse 
of time for the deposition of the chief part of the stratified 
formations ; and finally it considers the remainder of the 
phenomena as adequately accounted for by the action of the 
diluvial waters. 

That interval, according to the chronology calculated from 
the Hebrew copy of the Bible, was 1656 years; according to 
the Greek translation usually called the Septuagint, it was 2262 ; 
but according to the estimate in the “ Analysis of Chronology ” 
of the late Dr. William Hales of Dublin, the period was 2256 
years. Professor Wallace brings out, from laborious investiga- 
tion, 2262.* 

1. The first thought that strikes our minds, on a survey of 
the inquiry, is this ; that the materials, of which the advocates 
of this theory have framed it, are what they have derived from 
the labours of the very men who hold the opposite doctrine. 
The men whose persevering toils "have brought to light the 
great facts of Geology, who have traced them through their 
vast extent, and who have described them with careful precision 
by their pens and pencils, are represented by this hypothesis as 
the worst interpreters of those facts ; either incapable of draw- 
ing logical inferences from their own observations or unwilling 
to declare what the honest inferences are. Upon the former 
supposition, it must appear a strange thing that the persons, 
who have given such distinguished proofs of their general 
ability, and of their acuteness of penetration in this particular 
department of scientific study; who possess the resources of 
those auxiliary sciences which are the best guides in physical 
inquiry, and the most stem checks upon sanguine minds, to 
guard them against precipitance or inaccuracy in drawing 
♦ On the True Age of (he World, and it* Chronology ; p. 298. 1844. 
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conclusions ; — it must appear a strange thing, that such persons 
should labour under an obliquity of judgment, so peculiar and 
so obstinate that they cannot see the just conclusion from 
premises which they have obtained by so much expense of time 
and fortune, of mental and of bodily toil. It should also not be 
omitted that, of these persons, some, probably the larger num- 
ber, had the prepossessions of education originally fixed in their 
minds in favour of the very opinion which they are now rebuked 
for rejecting. Could we imagine that one such human mind 
was in existence ? — It would appear a prodigy : but that many, 
that all who fall under the former part of my description (for I 
know not of one exception,) should be thus mighty to do the 
greater thing, which every logician knows to be the gaining of 
true premises, yet so wretchedly feeble to perform the easiest 
part of all, the perceiving what conclusion is contained in those 
premises ! — This does indeed surpass belief! — 

But the other part of the alternative is that, the men so 
qualified, with the evidence on the case spread before their eyes, 
are unwilling to announce that conclusion which dispassionate 
bystanders see to be the right one, and which they themselves 
were quite aware of, yea, probably had before maintained ; that 
they have been seduced into a confederacy, — though many of 
them never saw each other, — to violate conscience, honour, and 
truth, to support an opinion which they know is not the fair 
deduction from the facts by themselves elicited; an opinion 
which they themselves had once disapproved,* which shocks 
many of their friends, which is denounced as of an irreligious 
and sceptical character, and which therefore forces them to lie 

* " When I first heard of the conclusions of Geology, I thought them very unsafe, 
for they opposed my conscientious interpretation of the scripture-narrative ; and I 
concluded (as was right and just, for 1 knew scripture to be infallible, and I had 
never considered any other interpretation,) that geological science was an ‘ aberra- 
tion.’ But, upon farther scrutiny, I found its main conclusions impregnable. I 
then considered whether my interpretation was of necessity the right one ; and I 
found, as many scriptural geologists have shewn, that the sacred text might, 
without any violence, be differently interpreted, and that thus the supposed 
difficulties vanished. I was not reckless of consequences, — very far from it ; but I 
saw that there might be bad consequences in two opposite ways ; and I fear that 
some well-meaning and truly pious writers are exposing scripture to one of them.” 
Letter of a Scriptural Geologist, in the Christian Observer , August 1839, p. 473. 

On the question, Whether these phenomena can “ be comprised within the short 
period usually assigned to them,” the Rev. Samuel Charles Wilks long ago ob- 
served : “ Buckl&nd, Sedgwick, Faber, Chalmers, Convbcare, and many other 
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under suspicion and reproach ; and, finally, that some of these 
men, and those the most ready to make the avowal, are con- 
secrated ministers and zealous advocates of the Christian 
Religion: — this side of the supposition does indeed involve 
such an amount of deliberate baseness, — that it exceeds my 
capacity of belief ! 

2. The worthy persons who oppose what I may, not assum- 
ingly, call the whole body of geologists, have had no very diffi- 
cult task to perform. There may be two or three exceptions : 
but we may safely affirm that they in general have not spent 
those years of patient application which the case demands in 
order to have the prerequisites for forming a correct judgment : 
but they take up an alluring book, Professor Buck land’s Bridge- 
water Treatise, perhaps, or Mr. Lyell’s Principles ; or, more 
probably, they may have been content with some of the older 
and very defective authors. From this they select a few state- 
ments, which, by their want of previous knowledge, they are 
exposed to no small risk of failing to understand. Of the great 
number of facts necessary to be known, many are overlooked, 
and many are forgotten ; and among them are some which make 
no very prominent appearance in a verbal description, but the 
omission to grasp and apply which will vitiate the entire body 
of conceptions which the hasty compiler is forming. He finds 
incoherences, and has no suspicion that they are produced only 
by the fragmentary character of his own attainments : he puts 
them down and surveys them : to him they appear to involve 
positions or to warrant inferences fatal to the geologists : and 
then our well-pleased considerator marshals his doubts and ob- 
jections, forms a theory of his own which delightfully harmo- 
nizes with his views of the scriptural cosmogony : he favours 
the world with it: and, in the end, he is surprised and grieved, 
and perhaps irritated, that the geologists do not adopt his 
views. 

With reluctance and pain I acknowledge myself under the 

Christian geologists, strove long with themselves to believe that they could : and 
they did not give up the hope, or seek for a new interpretation of the sacred text, 
till they considered themselves driven from their position by Buch facts as we have 

stated. If, even now, a reasonable, or we might say possible solution were offered, 

they would, we feel persuaded, gladly revert to their original opinion.” Christ. 
Qbaerv. Aug. 1884 ; p. 486. 
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obligation of mentioning some principal writers of this descrip- 
tion. 

Some twelve or thirteen years ago, a gentleman entitled to 
our high esteem, Mr. Granville Penn, published a large work 
which he entitled “A Comparative Estimate of the Mineral 
and the Mosaic Geologies.” He endeavours to prove that the 
phenomena of stratification may be accounted for by referring 
them to the accumulated deposits of the antediluvian ocean, 
which he supposes to have become the habitable earth after the 
Deluge; and then introducing tremendous disruptions, and 
forcible transportations of those accumulations, by the action of 
the diluvial waters. While professing, and I have no doubt 
with the utmost sincerity, to hold the authority of Scripture in 
the supremacy of honour which is its due, Mr. Penn makes no 
scruple to deal with it in a very arbitrary manner. He even 
cashiers and rejects as spurious, in the face of all critical evi- 
dence, the entire passage which gives the topography of the 
country of Eden ; because it is incompatible with his theory. 
Pleasing and in some respects useful as his volumes are, I am 
compelled to regard them as calculated to mislead the confiding 
reader. 

Considerably later, another of our countrymen, Mr. Fair- 
holme, published a work on the " Geology of Scripture,” which 
he has lately amplified and republished. He is evidently versed 
in some parts of recent Natural History ; and, in this respect, 
he may be put into the same class with a respectable clergyman, 
the Rev. William Kirby, who, in his Bridgewater Treatise, 
having wandered out of his proper province, has introduced 
some of the wildest speculations upon geological subjects that 
ever genninated in the brain of man, while, in the 6ame work, 
he generously relieves our astounded minds by acknowledging 
that he has not studied Geology. Surely this is a lesson and a 
monitory example for us all, to refrain from hazarding opinions 
upon subjects with which we are conscious of being but insuffi- 
ciently acquainted. 

Mr. Fairholme exercises great ability, I might call it adroit- 
ness, in the whole strain of his work ; with a strong tincture of 
severity and sarcasm upon the objects of his censure; and with 
a boldness of assertion and the frequent assumption of a triurn- 
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phant tone which is likely to lead captive an uninformed reader. 
He rests most confidently upon an argument derived from the 
forms of valleys, which Dr. Buckland had before laid before the 
world, but which he has since, with equal publicity, retracted, 
or so modified as to render it incapable of warranting the con- 
clusion in favour of which Mr. Fairholme avails himself of it: 
yet he does not, so far as I have observed, take notice of such 
modification, though the fact itself, under all its circumstances, 
had surely no little claim to respectful notice. Dr. Fleming 
also, a zealous advocate of the authority of Scripture, had long 
before maintained the futility of this argument. 

In preference to resting upon my own opinion of the produc- 
tions of Mr. Penn, Mr. Kirby, and Mr. Fairholme, I will quote 
that of Professor Hitchcock ; a man whose religious character, 
his candour and fairness in discussion, and his extensive ac- 
quaintance with geological subjects, — an acquaintance gained 
not merely by studious reading and reflection, but by the hard 
labour of years in river-beds, ocean-coasts, gorges, and moun- 
tains, — entitle him to the confidence which is due to a man who 
understands what he is writing about. 

“ Will it be believed, that a really able and scientific man, writing 
by appointment of the President of the Royal Society — in the year 
1835, should have revived and adopted, with slight modifications, the 
essential features of this hypothesis” [Thomas Burnet’s] “of dissolu- 
tion and reconsolidation of the earth by the deluge ?” “ It is not 

necessary to go into a formal exhibition of the absurdity of such 
views as these : for, unless a new school of Physico-Theologists should 
arise, and Geological Science as well as Biblical Criticism revert to 
their condition one hundred years ago, they will not be adopted. — 
We do no injustice to that gentleman by saying this ; while justice 
to the cause of science as connected with religion requires us to do it. 

Such exhibitions can have no other than a bad effect upon the 

cause evidently so near Mr. Kirby’s heart, the defence of Natural and 
Revealed Religion. For the inevitable effect upon the Sceptical 
Geologist will be to make him throw aside the work, and we fear the 
whole series” [of the Bridgewater Treatises,] “in disgust. We 
have before us a letter from one of the ablest living Geologists of this 
description, which well exhibits the effects of such productions. 4 It 
gives me pain (says he) to find a man so estimable in every respect 
as * * * [not Mr. Kirby,] compelled to cling to theories impossible to 
defend, from reasons unconnected with science. It has injured his 
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well-earned reputation ; and I think has injured the great cause he 
has at heart, the interests of the Christian Religion : for this must be 
the effect of connecting it with opinions which are manifestly no more 
than the best conclusions that wise and good men of former days 
were induced to adopt, when they had but few facts, inaccurately 

observed, to reason from.’ There is another bad effect resulting 

from the adoption of such untenable and exploded opinions by a 
standard writer. The greater part of even educated men have not 
the leisure requisite for pursuing the subjects of natural science, so 
accurately as to be able to form independent opinions upon difficult 
questions connected with it. Hence, when a man like Mr. Kirby, of 
acknowledged distinction in science, and evidently jealous for the 
honour of Natural and Revealed Religion, advances opinions on the 
connexions of science with revelation, they will have a wide influence 
and be extensively adopted : and, if they happen to be wrong, they 
will powerfully arrest the progress of truth. Now, Mr. Kirby’s repu- 
tation as an Entomologist, and perhaps we may add also as a Helmin- 
thologist, is deservedly high. But this does not prove that he is at 
all qualified to decide difficult Geological questions ; especially when 
he himself testifies that he is not. Yet his opinions on Geology will 
have nearly as much influence, except among Geologists, as if he 
were well acquainted with the science. Nay ; with not a few, there 
exists no small jealousy respecting the views of Geologists, as if 
hostile to revelation ; and such will be very glad to range themselves 
under the banner of a leader in Natural History, especially of one 
whose great object appears to be, to bring philosophers back to the 
word of God.”* 

With regard to Mr. Penn and Mr. Fairholme, I must now 
say that a passage of Professor Hitchcock which was quoted in 
the first lecture, but suppressing the names, referred to those 
authors. It needs not to be repeated. The tenor of it is to 
complain of them for their unreasonable positiveness of opinion 
upon subjects in which they betray their want of practical ac- 
quaintance, their intolerant spirit and injurious language, their 
wrong representation of facts, and their calling upon us to 
receive theories of their own which, says Mr. Hitchcock, 
"appear” to a person acquainted with Geology, "a thousand 
times more extravagant and opposed to facts, than any opinions 
that have been entertained by the cultivators of this science, and 
which Penn and Fairholme so violently oppose.” This com- 
parison shews the strong sense which Hitchcock entertains of 
* Americ. Biblic. Repos. Jan. 1837; pp. 100 — 104. 
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the folly and presumption which provoked his censure ; but I 
ought to caution my hearers against understanding it too largely. 
The Professor did not design to cast a veil over the irreligious 
opinions of some foreign geologists, which, in the Dissertations 
from which I have quoted, he has strenuously exposed and 
refuted. But his observation is strictly correct in relation to 
the subject upon which he is treating, the theories of really 
well-informed geologists. 

Two years ago, a venerable clergyman, of whom it would not 
be easy to speak in terms of too high respect, the Rev. Thomas 
Gisborne, one of the Prebendaries of Durham, published his 
“ Considerations on the Modern Theories of Geology.” If 
Christian piety, good temper, fine talent, and elegant expression, 
could alone secure correctness of sentiment upon a subject of 
natural knowledge, we should have had nothing to regret in 
relation to this work. But the sources of error, which have 
been already described, have unhappily poured their influence 
into Mr. Gisborne’s mind. The prevalent and deeply working 
prejudice against the modem Geology, that it seeks to under- 
mine the authority of the Scriptures, and consequently to 
destroy our faith in Christianity, has led Mr. Gisborne into the 
adoption of most imperfect views of geological facts, and into 
the pleasing fallacy of what Professor Sedgwick calls “ making 
a world after a pattern of our own.” He employs his great 
ability in finding or in imagining faults and inconsistencies in 
the doctrines advanced by geologists, while it is manifest that 
his acquaintance with the subjects of their attention is extremely 
limited; and that his perusal of their writings has been but 
cursory, and far from being comprehensive, or such as could be 
made the basis of safe argument. The inconsequence of reason- 
ing, into which this excellent man has allowed himself, I am 
sure unconsciously, to be drawn, we can scarcely hope that, in 
his very advanced age, he will be brought to discover : but it 
has subjected him to the cutting suggestion of a clergyman of 
his own communion, who concludes a page of criticism upon the 
Prebendary’s pamphlet, with the words, " This is surely not an 
age, in which dignitaries of the Church should be found array- 
ing themselves in hostility to science.”* 

* Prof. Powells Connexion; p. 281. 
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Yet another dignitary has not withheld himself from the 
peril of joining this array. The last year, the Dean of York 
published “A Letter to Professor Buckland;” in which, by 
the expenditure of a very few pages of loose paragraphs, he 
actually represents himself as having overthrown some of the 
principal doctrines which the most cautious geologists regard as 
indubitably established ; and then he brings forward a theory of 
his own, of which I will only say that it manifests a degree of 
ignorance next to incredible upon the phenomena under his con- 
sideration, the very nature and most obvious facts of stratifica- 
tion : and, to crown all, the Dean of York does not observe 
even common courtesy towards Dr. Buckland. Probably that 
eminent man may think this attack beneath his notice ; and, 
scientifically considered, it is so. But, as not only the Dean’s 
pamphlet, but the productions of Prebendary Gisborne, Mr. 
Mellor Brown, and some other writers, are directed against Dr. 
Buckland by name ; and as multitudes read those pamphlets 
who are totally unqualified to detect their errors and escape the 
impression of their vehemence ; it is greatly to be wished that 
he would confer upon the public a service so valuable as would 
be a calm exposure and refutation of the whole genus. 


PART III. 

A gentleman who has illustrated the history of our country 
in a manner which proves diligent research, fidelity to moral 
principles, and a pleasing talent for narration, Mr. Sharon 
Turner, has also written a work for the use of young persons, 
and containing stores of valuable matter, “ The Sacred History 
of the World.” This work, in a manner well adapted to inform 
and religiously to benefit the readers, introduces many facts of 
Natural History and principles of Natural Philosophy : yet one 
may wish that the author had accumulated his materials with 
more discrimination. He has also taken notice of geological 
subjects, in several of the Letters of which the work consists. 
He has consulted many books and philosophical journals ; and 
has brought together, in rapid, but not always correct, sketches. 
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a numerous body of interesting facts. In many of his details 
and descriptions, I humbly think that his work is mistaken and 
defective; the apparent result of having been compiled too 
hastily, by multifarious reading, without personal observation 
and practical knowledge. This is particularly the case in his 
opinions upon stratification; and in his account of vegetable 
and animal remains. He supposes all the stratified formations, 
from the lowest to the highest secondary, to have been produced 
in the 1656 years from the creation of man to the deluge ; and 
the tertiary, to have been the effects of the deluge itself: 
notions which, one might well think, would be impossible to be 
received by any person who had examined with his eyes any 
large extent of stratified masses, and observed the vast thick- 
ness of many, and the regularity and order which belong both 
to the earthy deposits and to the organic remains imbedded in 
them. But, with all the deficiencies and errors which appear 
in this part of the work, Mr. Turner has sufficiently conceded 
the position, that, in any fair interpretation of the commencing 
portion of Genesis, “the Sacred Historian gives the largest 
latitude for the investigations and deductions of geological 
science.” “ What interval occurred between the first crea- 

tion of the material substance of our globe, and the mandate for 
light to descend upon it, whether months, years, or ages, is not 
in the slightest degree noticed. Geology may shorten or extend 
its duration, as it may find proper. There is no restriction on 
this part of the subject. In this portion of time or eternity, we 
may place the formation of our elementary matter; the compo- 
sition and arrangement of the vast central and interior contents, 
whatever they may be ; and the construction, circumambiency, 
and consolidation of all the primordial rocks ; and indeed the 
production of all things to which light was not essentially neces- 
sary.”* If this be admitted, the chief point is secured ; and we 
may indulge the hope that more ample examination, and its 
results in more accurate knowledge, will shew to this respect- 
able writer the perfect untenableness of the theories which he 
has advanced on the formation of strata and the character of 
imbedded remains. I may be allowed also to add, that the 
beautiful sentence of the archaic record,— “ Be light, and light 
* 8 'acred History of the World ; vol. i. pp. 491, 490. 
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was,” — upon which Mr. Turner expatiates with just feeling, 
will be perceived by no means to signify a first creation of light, 
or a first production of the conditions of which it may be an 
effect; but is perfectly reconcilable with the belief that the 
phenomena of light had existed long before, and that the in- 
stance under consideration declares only a new developement 
and application of it. 

A book has been lately published by some one who honours 
himself with the appellation of “ Biblicus Delvinus ; ” entitled, 
" Facts, Suggestions, and Brief Inductions in Geology.” The 
apparent rapidity of composition, the unscrupulous facility of 
assertion, and the tone of self-complacency, which distinguish 
the book, would appear ludicrous ; were it not that our minds 
are wounded and mortified by the reflection, that errors so 
egregious and reasonings so inconsequent as are found here, 
united with professions of pious reverence for the Bible, are not 
unlikely to work great mischief. That mischief may be imme- 
diate, by misleading the honest but uninformed ; and remote, by 
producing a revulsion, to the injury of faith in the Scriptures, 
when those persons may come hereafter to be better informed. 
Indeed, I may express the belief that this is a common character 
of certain books and papers, which seem to be mutual copyists, 
in the qualities of blind and obstinate blundering, and vehement 
censuring of others who take some pains to understand before 
they write and publish ; while these easy writers allow them- 
selves no narrow indulgence in the formation of purely ideal 
and often very ignorant theories, by which they fancy that they 
can account for every thing.* 

* There have been In the Christian Observer for 1S32, 1834, 1839, and at other 
times, many valuable remarks of the Editor and communications from his corre- 
spondents, upon the studies of Geology. Many of those papers might be particu- 
larized as preeminently valuable : but to attempt such a discrimination would be 
digressing too far, in this incidental notice. I may. however, recommend con 
amove , the poetical jeu d esprit, “ The Fossil Shell," by the Rev. Samuel Charles 
Wilks, in the vol. for 1834, page 219 ; and republished in a volume of the author's 
Poems, “Rescued Rose Buds." From an article published since these lectures 
were delivered, I feel happy in taking a citation. “ The anti-geologists taunt the 
geologists with their diversities of opinion, but keep back that no two of them- 
selves agree : whereas the geologists, amidst all their controversies, are unanimous, 
as to the main points which their opponents represent as heretical ; namely, [l.j 
the impossibility of condensing the actual phenomena of the fossil strata into the 
space of six thousand, or many times six thousand years ; or [2.] of admitting, 
with due regard to the voice of truth, that the death of animals is not to be traced 
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A gentleman entitled to our high regard as a Christian minis- 
ter and a cultivator of natural science, Dr. George Young of 
Whitby, has recently published a small work with the title, 
“ Scriptural Geology.” He possesses the advantage of having 
resided many years in a most interesting district for this branch 
of study ; and he has acquired, what long observation and prac- 
tice only can give/ an extensive acquaintance with mineralogical 
structure and organic remains in some of the Northern counties, 
both on the eastern coast and in the upland. In former works 
of greater magnitude, he has furnished valuable materials to the 
antiquary and to the geologist.* The design of this recent 
treatise is to maintain the production of the earth, at least as a 
place of habitation for living creatures, to have been coeval 
with the creation of man, that the materials of all the strata 
were collected during the period from that epoch to the deluge, 
that the deposition of those materials and the formation of all 
the strata took place about the same era, that this was effected 
by the waters of the deluge, and that all the organic remains 
are those of vegetable and animal beings, which lived in the 
antediluvian period. 

It is with reluctance and pain that I say any thing in dis- 
paragement of a writing by so good a man : but I am sure that 
he is far from wishing that any person should sacrifice convic- 
tion to respect and friendship. To me, I must confess, it 
appears, that he often errs in stating the opinions of other per- 
sons; that his arguments upon the disputed points are quite 
insufficient to bear their conclusions ; that he commits the great 
fault of drawing universal inferences from particular facts and 
occasional circumstances, without any sufficiently comprehensive 
induction ; and that, if we were to rest upon the statements by 
him made and the doctrines which he draws from them, our 
knowledge of premises would be essentially defective, and our 
conclusions from them very far from the truth, f 

to a much more remote period. A man only betrays his own ignorance or inca- 

pacity, who affects to sneer at modem physical science.’' A letter signed Fides ; 
Christ. Obs. for July, 1839, p. 404. In the same work for the month of August, 
p. 473, is a just and gentlemanly castigation of Biblicus Delvinus. 

* In his History of Whitby and the Vicinity; 2 vols. 8vo, 1817 ; and his Geo- 
logical Survey of the Yorkshire Coast; 4to, 1828. 

f See Supplementary Note, M ; on Dr. Young’s Scriptural Geology. 
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Mr. Rhind of Edinburgh is a writer respectably known by a 
brief treatise entitled “The Elements of Geology,” and by 
other works on natural science. The last year, he published 
“ The Age of the Earth, considered Geologically and Histori- 
cally.” He understands his subject far more than some of whom 
we have been obliged to speak, and discusses it with calmness 
and candour. He lays down facts, too briefly and generally 
indeed, and not always, I fear, accurately, but with the nature 
and relations of which he is acquainted; and he is far from 
being dogmatical in his manner. Yet I must own that, to my 
apprehension, he seems to be labouring under the disadvantages 
of an inquirer whose mind is filled beforehand with the idea 
that he absolutely must establish a previously dictated doctrine. 
I cannot with full satisfaction accord to him the praise of im- 
partiality. He brings forward facts and phenomena that may 
be made to look favourably upon the views which he is anxious 
to confirm; and touches very lightly or entirely passes over 
others which are necessary to a more complete view of the 
evidence.* His mind is imbued with the idea, that the voice of 
the Eternal and Omniscient Being, speaking by the instru- 
mentality of his inspired servants, has clearly fixed a limit to 
physical research, and has positively revealed the commence- 
ment of universal creation to have been nearly coincident witli 
that of the human race. He affirms, that " the most obvious 
and general impression of these revelations on the human mind 
cannot be mistaken or controverted ;” [as being to this effect,] 
“ that the world was created, and furnished with plants and 
animals, for the express habitation of man, within a definite 
period ; that, after a time, it suffered a partial destruction and 
change by some great catastrophe ; and that, ultimately, it mil 
be totally destroyed, after it has ceased to be needed as the 
theatre of moral probation for the human race.” (Page 115.) 
Of these three positions, the first is the question under our 

* As many of Mr. Rhind’s arguments are drawn from the geological structure 
of the country round Edinburgh, considerable advantage would be derived by a 
careful student from the far more comprehensive and exact descriptions of the 
same region, by Mr. Charles Maclaren, in his Sketch of the Geology of Fife and 
the Lothians ; 1839. The results of his investigations, as applied to the time 
elapsed since the deposition of even the carboniferous strata, are in striking con- 
trast to Mr. Rhind’B opinions. — See also the Addition to SuppL Note, F. 
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actual consideration : and the middle one is expressed in terms 
not discrepant from the views concerning the Deluge which are 
supported in these lectures. With respect to the third, I can- 
not but feel astonishment that any serious and intelligent man 
should have his mind fettered with the common, I might call it 
the vulgar, notion of a proper destruction of the earth ; and 
some seem to extend the notion to the whole solar system, and 
even the entire material universe ; applying the idea of an ex- 
tinction of being, a reducing to nothingness. This notion has 
indeed been often used to aid impassioned description in ser- 
mons and poetry ; and thus it has gained so strong a hold upon 
the feelings of many pious persons that they have made it an 
article of their faith. But, I confess myself unable to find any 
evidence for it, in nature, reason, or Scripture. We can dis- 
cover nothing like destruction in the matter of the universe as 
subjected to our senses. Masses are disintegrated, forms are 
changed, compounds are decomposed ; but not an atom is anni- 
hilated. Neither have we the shadow of reason to assert that 
mind, the seat of intelligence, ever was or ever will be, in a 
single instance, destroyed. Should any man ask me, What I 
presume to think concerning the principle of intelligence in the 
inferior animals ? What becomes of it, when they die ? Does 
that principle in an elephant or a sparrow, in a bee, an ant, or 
an animalcule, retain its consciousness after death ? Or, into 
what state does it pass ? Or, does it absolutely cease to exist ? 
— I reply, that I pretend not to know, nor do I presume to 
conjecture; that an impenetrable veil prevents our obtaining 
this knowledge ; but yet that, if there be mind, I can find no 
ground for believing in its annihilation. The great naturalist of 
Geneva, Charles Bonnet,* distinguished also by his piety as a 

* Fourth ed. Other distinguished men have been, at least, inclined to this 
hypothesis. See a most able and cautions Dissertation on the Mind of the Lower 
Animals , by John Sheppard, Esq., appended to his poem, An Autumn Dream , 
a deeply interesting volume for its poetical merits, and eminently so for its copious 
Notes, in which theology and practical religion, criticism and metaphysics, receive 
rich contributions. Gladly also do I recommend the other writings of this excel- 
lent author. They possess the same classes of good qualities, invaluable aids to 
knowledge, taste, and piety. As allied to some of the subjects of this volume, I 
would particularly mention his Lecture on the Arguments for Christian Theism 
from Organized Life and Fossil Osteology ; 1845. It contains penetrating re- 
marks, yet always candid and kind, upon the book, entitled Vestiges of the NoL 
Hist, of Creation. 

M 
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Christian, maintained the reality of a future life for all sen- 
tient natures. No man who thinks seriously upon the in- 
finite perfections of God, can imagine that difficulty can lie in 
his path, whether of purpose or of action ; or that there is 
not space in the universe to contain such assemblages of 
beings, and to furnish them with the fullest scope for useful 
and happy existence. If an expression in one of the Psalms be 
held to imply the annihilation of inferior animals, such inter- 
pretation will carry with it also that the souls of wicked men 
are annihilated : “ Man that is in honour and abideth not, is 
like the brutes that perish.” — Where our Maker has not given 
us the means of knowledge, our duty is to be humbly and 
thankfully ignorant.* The declaration in Scripture, that “the 
heavens and the earth shall flee away, and no more place be 
found for them,” is undoubtedly figurative, and denotes the 
most momentous changes in the scenes of the divine moral 
government. If it be the purpose of God that the earth shall 
be subjected to a total conflagration, we perfectly well know 
that the instruments of such an event lie close at hand, and 
wait only the divine volition to burst out in a moment.f But 
that would not be a destruction ; it would be a mere change 
of form, and, no doubt, would be subservient to the most glo- 
rious results. “ We, according to his promise, look for new 

* Quaorunt arguti sed parum sobrii homines, an immortalc futurum sit omne 
animalium genus. His speculationibus si fraenum laxetur, quorsum tandem nos 
abrlpienU Hac ergo simplici doctrina con ten ti simus, tale fore temperamentnm 
ct tarn concinnum ordinem, nt nihil vel sit deforme vel fluxum appareat. “ Some 
persons, more curious than wise, ask whether the inferior animal creation will be 
endowed with immortality in the future state. If we give unlimited indulgence 
to such speculations, to what lengths will they hurry us 1 Let us be satisfied with 
the plain doctrine, that the adjustment and disposition of the universe will be so 
beautifully adapted as to leave no room for disorder or decay.” Calvin, on 
Rom. viii. 21. 

f Sec. ed. " When we consider the combustible nature of the elements of the 
earth, so far as they are known to us, the facility with which their compounds may 
be decomposed and made to enter into new combinations, the quantity of heat 
which they evolve during these processes ; when we recollect the expansive power 
of 8 team, and that water itself is composed of two gases which by their union 
produce intense heat ; when we call to mind the number of explosive and deto- 
nating compounds which have been already discovered ; we may be allowed to 
share the astonishment of Pliny that a single day should pass without a general 
conflagration. ‘Excedit profecto omnia miracula, ullum diem fuisse quo non 
cuncta conflagrarent.’ Hist. Mundi , lib. ii. cap. 107.” Lyell’s Princip. B. II. 
ch. xx. vol. ii. p. 451, sixth ed. 
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heavens and a new earth ; wherein dwelleth righteousness.”* 
Upon the whole, Mr. Rhind’s chief intention appears to be the 
moderate and pious one of promoting the due reverence to 
divine authority, a modest sense of our ignorance, and a cau- 
tious abstinence from lofty positiveness. His candid admission 
does him honour. “ It is true , even the Mosaical record does 

not definitely settle this question. May we not be permitted 

to think — that the period for forming a true theory of the earth, 
has not arrived, and may never come; that we must content 


* 2 Pet. iii. 7, 10. Many critics and expositors, probably the majority, under- 
stand this passage of a literal conflagration of our planet, to take place immedi- 
ately after the universal resurrection and the final judgment. But it would be 
wrong to withhold the observation, that some of the most eminent Bible- 9 cholars 
have entertained a different opinion: in particular, John Prideaux, Bishop of 
Worcester in the time of Charles I., a man never to be thought of without affection 
for his learning, magnanimous humility, piety, and sufferings as a conscientious 
royalist ; (Fascicul. Controv. Theol. cap. vii.) Dr. Lightfoot ; ( Works , ed. 1684. vol. ii. 
pp. 626, 1073 — 6.) and Dr. John Owen; (&€u\aryovfi€va f ed. Bremen, 1684, p. 147.) 

I will attempt a summary of Owen’s disquisition. "The apostle treats upon 
three worlds, or states of the world ; the ancient one, which had perished by 
water ; the one then present which was to be consumed by fire ; and a third, the 
new heavens and earth , the abode of righteousness. He is not referring to the 
visible heaven or earth, considered with respect to its substance. For the destruc- 
tion of the ancient world by water did not take away the material frame of the 
heavens and the terrene globe. The term world is used to signify the human 
inhabitants of the world. They were extirpated by the flood ; and another world 
of men was to be established, for maintaining true religion and the right worship 
of God. Of this world he laid the foundations in the family of Noah ; and its 
fabric was completed by the erection of the Church of Israel. That was the world 
whose immediately impending dissolution by fire St. Peter here predicts : but we 
must observe that he uses the prophetic style ” [of emblematical imagery ;] “ cor- 
responding with Isa. li. 15, 16 [ixv. 15, 17, 18 ; lxvi. 14 — 16.] "When God 
divided the sea and brought his people out of Egypt, he intrusted them with his 
law and the solemn institutions of his worship, and formed them into a church for 
himself : that was establishing and completing this new world , the heaven and the 
earth. But, when Peter wrote, this world , the Jewish church, had become apostate, 
and was hastening to the destruction of fire ; just as the ancient world plunged 
itself into the destruction of the deluge. By the burning of the temple and city 
of Jerusalem, the frame of that world was dissolved. The apostle directs believers 
to another world, as a matter of expectation, to he looked for ; because h <rvvT*\*ia 
tow aicvyos [the completion of the period, Matt xxviii. 20.] was not yet accom- 
plished ; and which would be new heavens and a new earth , according to the pro- 
mise of God. That promise is in Isa. Ixv. 17 ; lxvi. 22 ; in which passages the 

prophet draws as it were a picture of the coming of the Messiah. The state of 

the Church, after the conflagration of the second world, was called the age or 
world to come : Heb. ii. 6 ; vi. 6. Thus the first or ancient world, was that which 
perished by the deluge ; the second, was the actually present, which the apostle 
declares was about to perish by fire ; and the third, the world to come , is declared 
to be that which shall endure to the end of time.” 
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ourselves in this, as in most other cases of human inquiry, with 
an investigation of facts and phenomena, without diving into 
causes which are to us inscrutable?” (Pp. 114, 111. Thus 
he concedes what nullifies the purpose and the title of the 
whole book. 

Three years ago, Dr. Nicholas Wiseman, Principal of the 
English (of course Roman Catholic) College in Rome, pub- 
lished a work eminently valuable, " Twelve Lectures on the 
Connexion between Science and Revealed Religion.” The 
course advantageously comprehends Philology, Civil History, 
Antiquities, and some branches of Natural Science. The view 
which he gives of Geology, he professes to be historical rather 
than scientific,* but it is very able, candid, and judicious ; and, 
in a mild but effective manner, he vindicates Geology and 
many modern geologists from the opprobrium which some have 
endeavoured to throw upon them ; he convicts those accusers 
(some of whom we have had occasion to refer to,) of incon- 
sistency and vicious reasoning ; he shews that the time implied 
between the first action declared in the Book of Genesis and 
the ensuing facts is left undecided and indefinite ; he expresses 
himself very favourably to the doctrine of the central heat ; he 
has just views of the difference and disposition of strata and 
the characters of the imbedded vegetable and animal remains ; 
and though he maintains the universality of the deluge of Noah, 
he considers its effects and vestiges as merely superficial, and 
that it is utterly absurd to ascribe to it the formation of strata. 
Throughout this part of his interesting volumes, he proves how 
vain are the fears of those who apprehend injury to religion 
from geological discoveries, he exposes the false reasonings of 
infidel pretenders, and he manifests the consistency of those 
very positions which have been vehemently condemned, upon 
the antiquity and mutations of the earth, with the testimony of 
the sacred writings. The impartiality, good temper, and equity 
of this Romish priest ought to put to shame some Protestant 
animadverters. 

A pleasing exception therefore is made by these volumes of 

* “ I am not guided by a personal predilection for any system. I have no claim 
to be called a geologist I have studied the science more in its history than in 

its practical principles.** Vol. i. p. 299. 
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Principal Wiseman, to the larger part of books like those 
upon which I have thought myself called to animadvert. Of 
them it may be said that, however dissimilar in 'some respects, 
they agree in certain characters : such are, the laying down of 
facts or statements in a partial manner, thus producing defective 
and often widely erroneous impressions; the keeping out of 
sight other facts which would be adverse to their hypotheses, 
probably from not being themselves acquainted with those facts; 
a frequent forgetfulness of equity in stating and describing the 
objects under consideration ; their being either insensible to the 
difficulties which belong to their own schemes, or not feeling 
any obligation to remove those difficulties ; in short, their car- 
rying on their arguments in the way which too much resembles 
the chicanery of counsel in a bad cause. 

Striking is the contrast which this method of reasoning and 
writing bears to the character of a work which I do not say is 
unexceptionable, but which, for completeness and accuracy, for 
fairness of statement and perspicuity of exposition, for force of 
reasoning and felicity of suggestion, stands forth among the 
books of our day, very signally distinguished ; but which has 
been made an object of censure and suspicion, by some who 
have never carefully studied it, and of serious regret by intelli- 
gent and candid geologists ; — Mr. Lyell’s Principles of Geology . 
We cannot but lament that he takes sa slight a notice of the 
bearings of his subject upon the ancient records* of revelation ; 
using general expressions when- precise distinctions were called 
for, and thus laying himself open to painful imputations. The 
hope had been cherished that, in the editions after the first, he 
would have obviated serious objections which had been advanced 
in a spirit so candid and kind as to have possessed a just claim 
upon his respect.f This, however he has not done. It there- 
fore remains for the readers of his indispensable volumes, to 
make such explanations and corrections for themselves. It is 
not, I trust, in me an unbecoming hope, that these lectures may 
furnish, in some degree, the means of so doing. Yet a work 
which the Council of the Royal Society, two years ago, honoured 

* Sapp. Note, N ; on the Comparison of the Egyptian and the Mosaic Cosmogonies. 

f Supplementary Note 0; on some Passages in Mr. Lyell’a Principles of 
Geology. 
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by the adjudication of the Royal Medal, a work of which Sir 
John Herschel says, “ I now read it for the third time, and 
every time with increased interest,” a work whose luminous and 
lively diction makes even so interesting a subject more attractive, 
— cannot have its merits exploded by a few though serious faults, 
and from which it is a pleasing and reasonable hope that it will 
be expurgated. If I may venture on the expression of my own 
opinion, it is, that the day is not distant when the chief points 
of difficulty will be satisfactorily cleared up ; and that, in par- 
ticular, the great question between catastrophes and uniformity 
of action, brought to comparison upon a scale of appropriate 
amplitude, will be found to shade off into a fair coalescence. 
All will fall under the universal principle that, through a series 
of dependent agencies, extensive and complicated beyond our 
mental grasp, God “worketh all things, according to the counsel 
of his own will.” Professor Sedgwick, while he did not spare 
the language of frank and strong criticism, uttered the impres- 
sions of his honourable mind, with impartiality as noble as it 
was splendid in eloquence. Speaking of Mr. Lyell’s first volume 
in the first edition, lie says, “ Nineteen twentieths of his work 
remain untouched by these remarks. His excellent and original 
historic narrative, his dignified philosophic views and clear 
descriptions, his admirable account of the effects brought about 
by the great causes, whether aqueous or igneous, now acting on 
the crust of the globe, contribute to make his volume in the 
highest degree both popular and instructive : and I cannot but 
express a wish that, in the future editions of his work, the 
system of Geological Dynamics may be stripped of even the 
semblance of hypothetical assumption.”* 

It would be desirable here to give a sketch of the reasons 
which we have for believing in the high antiquity of the earth : 
but the length of this lecture and the demands of the subse- 
quent ones, render such an attempt impracticable. f Instead of 
it, my kind and patient auditors will allow me to conclude by 
reading a passage, from a paper by an unknown writer, in the 
Christian Observer for the present month. 

“ In regard to difficulties, the popular interpretation labours under 

* Address to the Geol. Soc. Feb. 1831 ; on retiring from the President’s chair. 

f To meet this object, the Supplementary Note F, was added to this volume. 
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heavier ones than that of the scriptural geologist ; but I fear that 
such argumenta ad hominem are of very little service ; for there is a 
class of minds upon which inductive science makes no impression. 
Argue with a person of this order of intellect, (he may be a good 
linguist, a critic, an historian, a man versed in polite literature,) upon 
the known and incontrovertible facts of Geology ; he cannot deny 
them ; but when you press the conclusion, you perceive that his mind 
has not really grappled with them. He replies, ‘ How do we know 
that it was not a miracle ?’ or, ‘ How do we know that things were 
then as they are now ?’ or, * 1 will believe God rather than man ;’ or, 
‘ We know nothing at all about the matter ;’ or something equally 
vague, and to which of course no reply can be given. But the most 
common resource is, ‘ The Deluge did it all .’ This reply exhibits 
either complete ignorance of the facts, or a rejection of the inevitable 
conclusions which they suggest. No epitome of those facts would do 
justice to them ; for they would require at least a hundred pages of 
minute detail ; and yet, without having even glanced over the out- 
lines, some persons are not ashamed to say, ‘ It was the Deluge ;’ or, 
‘It was a miracle;’ and they persuade themselves they do God service 
by this sort of obtund argument. Geologists have carefully examined 
some ten miles’ thickness of solid fossiliferous strata to the number of 
hundreds, which they are able to do by means of their slanting position, 
where the edges crop up. These strata are not homogeneous ; but 
consist of successive layers differing widely in their character and 
contents. They are divided into groups ; they are not jumbled con- 
fusedly — fresh water productions with salt, land animals with fishes, 
present with extinct genera or species ; but they lie as methodically 
as the shelves of specimens in a cabinet, being to all appearance 
successive sedimentary depositions gradually accumulated through a 
period of very long duration ; the footsteps of animals on the once 
soft moist sand (now hard rock), and the ripple marks of water, being 
in many cases still visible, and the most delicate and brittle species of 
shells being unfractured. At the bottom are numerous strata of 
slate, shell, limestone, and sandstone, containing vegetable and animal 
sea-water remains now wholly unknown. Over these come sand and 
clay, interlaid with vast forests of coal, and other land and fresh- 
water productions. Then come limestone, and sandstone, and clay ; 
all containing organic remains quite distinct from those of the former 
groups. Then come the upper fossiliferous rocks ; in which, for the 
first time, appear land animals ; but even these quite distinct from 
those that now inhabit the world. These ten miles of strata upon 
strata bear marks of successive changes in the crust of the earth, 
both by dislocation and gradual accretion, every particle of clay or 
sand, for example, being so much pulverized rock ; and the vast 
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masses of fossiliferous stone, often composed almost entirely of 
shells, having every appearance of being the sediment at the bottom 
of oceans for very lengthened periods ; how long no man can calcu- 
late ; but this we know, not through eternal ages, for the very first 
announcement of Holy Writ is, that God created all things ; they 
were therefore not self-derived or eternal. But to pretend that there 
is any proof in Holy Writ, that God created them about six thousand 
years ago, and that to doubt this is infidelity, is to foist the received 
interpretation in the place of the inspired word, as well as to deal 
very harshly by our Christian neighbour who thinks otherwise. The 
geologist only asks a hearing ; but he is not heard ; he is taunted, 
declaimed against, and silenced ; whilst the infidel stands by and 
admires the proceedings of the Protestant Inquisition, as often as a 
new Galileo demonstrates a truth which accords not with some received 
interpretation. ‘ Let God be true, and every man a liar ;* but we are 
not to lie for God, or, what comes nearly to the same, to refuse to 
open our eyes to truth, because we are apprehensive, as the Roman 
Catholics are in regard to transubstantiation, that our senses and our 
faith will contradict each other. We may feel quite easy on that 
score ; for the more we know of God’s works, the more clearly shall 
we see their accordance with his word ; though not, it may be, with* 
some popular comments on it.”* 


* Baconianus Christianas ; in the Christian Ohs . March, 1839 ; p. 147. 
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LECTURE VII. 

Psalm xil 6. The words of the Lord are pure words ; as silver tried 
in a furnace of earthy purified seven times. 

The connexion of this passage shews that, by “ the words of 
the Lord ” here mentioned, we are to understand his promises 
of mercy and protection to his faithful servants, when they are 
exposed to sufferings from the treachery of false-hearted men, 
and when their hopes of aid from their friends are diminished by 
the death or oppression of the “ godly ” and " faithful.” In 
opposition to the flatteries and deceitful actions of an unprin- 
cipled party, the author of this psalm exults in the fidelity of 
God, and the assurance that the fullest reliance might be placed 
on every authenticated declaration of the divine will. This is 
illustrated by the metaphor of metallic purity. Silver and 
gold occur native, in the proper metallic state; yet, even in that 
case, they cannot be got free from the stony substances which 
inclose or penetrate them, without the art of the refiner : but, 
when the processes of the hammer, the crucible, and the furnace 
have been duly performed, the precious metal is obtained in a 
state of high purity, and fit for completely answering every 
purpose in the arts of life, for which it is adapted. 

That which is thus declared concerning the “ exceeding great 
and precious promises ” of divine grace, is equally true of every 
other part of what God has been pleased to reveal, for the pur- 
poses of his wisdom and benevolence to mankind; “for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, and for instruction in righteousness.” 
The most scrupulous student of the Bible will not accuse me of 
making an arbitrary application of Scripture, because from this 
particular instapce, upon the principle of evident analogy, I 
deduce a universal truth. That truth is, that every declaration 
contained in the writings of the prophets and apostles, which 
has a respect to the faith, the obedience, the consolation, and 
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the usefulness of believers ; and when understood in the sense 
intended by the Author of inspiration ; possesses the purity of 
the best refined silver, the infallibility of unmixed truth. 
The sentiment, in an enlarged form, is given by the son of the 
writer of this psalm ; “ Every word of God is pure. He is a 
shield unto them that put their trust in him. Add thou not 
unto his words, lest he reprove thee, and thou be found a liar.”* 
Every serious mind will perceive how solemnly this caution bears 
upon our proceeding, in the endeavour to elicit the sense of the 
Scriptures. It not less clearly follows, that one of our first 
duties is to ascertain, by those means which God has put into 
our possession, the genuine meaning of the divine oracles, with- 
out prepossession in favour of some interpretations, or prejudice 
against others. Our honest question must be, “ What saith 
the Lord?” 

It is not, I trust, in disregard of this caution, that I avail 
myself of the analogy suggested by our text, as an instructive 
direction, not of fancy, but arising justly and naturally out of 
the imagery employed. The use of silver, though it is often 
found native in metalliferous veins, would be confined within 
narrow limits, if mankind could employ only the native metal. 
The quantity obtained, and the capacity of even the best spe- 
cimens for being applied to the many valuable purposes for 
which the providence of God has given us that metal, would 
be very small, were it not for the skill and laborious diligence 
of the metallurgic workman. So the treasures of the heavenly 
word, “more to be desired than gold, yea, than much fine gold,” 
require that we should exert our best faculties, in digging out 
of the mine, (if I may carry on the metaphor,) and in sepa- 
rating the actual substance of divine communication from that 
which is necessarily human, the forms of language, and the con- 
descending methods of comparison with the affections and actions 
of men, by which God is pleased to bring spiritual and divine 
realities within the sphere of our narrow comprehension. The 
matter is divine, but the vehicle is human. “We have this trea- 
sure in earthen vessels.” Pursuing this train of thought, we 
arrive at some important principles for Theology and the study 
of the Scriptures. 

* Prov. xxx. 5, 6. 
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I. Of the nature and attributes of the Infinite Spirit, of his 
purposes and his acts, which cannot but have the characters of 
his own perfection, we have no intuitive knowledge : and we * 
have no possible means of receiving knowledge, though commu- 
nicated from its own Divine Fountain, except through the 
medium of resemblances to objects of our own thought, or of 
sensible perception by our own organs. “ Behold, God is great ; 
and we know him not ! ” Of the Divine Nature as Infinite 
Intellect, Pure Mind, we can form no conception but by 
reflecting upon, and drawing conclusions from our own con- 
sciousness, and the operations of our own minds. In like manner, 
we gain our knowledge of the Eternity of God, by adding the 
notion of infinity to our perception of the flow of time. By our 
touch and our sight, we get the ideas of motion, resistance, and 
impulse ; and, by reflecting on the lesson thus taught, we rise 
to the notion of effects and causes. We look and feel around, 
we lay hold of bodies extraneous to ourselves, and we discover 
certain states and alterations of states following upon certain 
conditions of tangible and visible things; we then rise to a 
wider survey of the sensible world around us, and we see a 
vast number of changes taking place, upon a scale of great 
magnitude; and at last our feeble minds having acquired the idea 
of power > we transfer it, with the highest increase of form, to 
our conception of the Infinite and Eternal Deity ; and we call 
our new idea Omnipotence . In a similar way, we form concep- 
tions of justice and kindness, from the action of parental and 
infantile feelings, and from the mental phenomena which we 
experience inwardly andL the actions of our fellow-beings ob- 
served outwardly; to these conceptions we also annex the quali- 
ties of infinity and eternity, and thus we gain some notion of 
the moral attributes of the Supreme Majesty, his Holiness and 
his Benignity . But, how faint, how low, are our best concep- 
tions ! " Lo, these are parts of his ways : and what whisper- 

word is heard of him ! — The Almighty ! We find him not ! 

I humbly think that these positions are self-evident to every 

* Job xxvi. 14. The word rendered parts signifies the extremities of lines, 
mere points : but I know not of any good English word which I could venture to 
substitute. The whisper+cord is the barest literal rendering; and it is too beau- 
tiful to be lost, as in the common version. Chap, xxxvii. 23, also closely rendered. 
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reflecting person- Equally manifest it is, that the highest orders 
of created intelligences, though they may be immeasurably 
superior to man in their faculties of understanding, can know 
God in only the same way : by elevating their minds through 
aids of analogy : unless the Transcendent One, in his bound- 
less goodness, have reserved for them some mode of immediate 
communication; but to conceive which must necessarily be 
beyond our powers. 

From this general statement some important consequences 
follow. 

1. All the methods of representation, that may be employed 
to convey notions of the Deity to the mind of man, must, of 
absolute necessity, be designed to produce only analogical or 
comparative ideas ; and must be adapted to that end. If we 
may so speak, they are pictures, which stand in the place of 
spiritual realities; but the realities themselves belong to the 
inaccessible light. 

2. The materials of such comparison must be different, ac- 
cording to the varying states of mental improvement in which 
different minds are found. Let it, for a moment, be supposed 
that it had pleased the Divine Majesty to grant an immediate 
revelation of his authority and his grace to the Athenians, in 
the age of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, and for their use ; we 
may reverentially believe that, in such a case, the communica- 
tion would have been expressed in the terms and phrases to 
which they had habituated themselves, and moulded upon a 
system of references to the natural scenery around them, to 
their modes of action in social life, and to their current notions 
upon all other subjects. Not only would the diction have been 
pure Greek, but the figures, the allusions, and the illustrations 
of whatever kind, would also have been Attic. The Hebraized 
style which was adapted to the people of Israel, would have 
failed to convey just sentiments to the men of Greece ; or, 
though it would not have been absolutely unintelligible, the 
collateral ideas would have been misapprehended, false bye- 
notions would have insinuated themselves, and the principal 
sentiments, to inculcate which was the object of the whole pro- 
cess, would have been grievously distorted. Or, had tlffe favour 
of a positive revelation been given to the ancient Britons, or to 
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the aborigines of America, it would have been clothed in 
another dress of representative imagery, and described in other 
and very different forms of speech. 

Yet, in any such case, and under every variety that could 
occur, the enucleating of the representations, if it were fairly 
accomplished, would bring out the same truths : and the practical 
benefit to piety and virtue, resulting from each mode, for the 
classes of mankind to which each was adapted, would be the 
same , if improved with equal fidelity. 

3. The earliest revelation which God was pleased to grant to 
man, whether in the state of pristine integrity, or in that into 
which by transgression he fell, must have been conveyed by 
representations of the character which we have described ; they 
must have been composed of materials derived from the know- 
ledge possessed by the subjects of those revelations, and the 
relations under which they stood to beings and circumstances 
aroundthem. 

This position is only the correlate of saying that the revelation 
must have been given and transmitted in the language spoken or 
written by those to whom the message of God came : or, to say 
all in one word, it must have been intelligible. If any objection 
be raised against the supposition, that, by this shewing, the 
revelation would be clothed in the imagery of gross and sensible 
objects, with the imperfections and misconceptions, under which 
those objects appeared to men possessing only the rude ideas of 
a primeval state of society ; a corresponding objection would lie 
against the revelation’s being conveyed in a rude and imperfect 
language. Then, to be consistent, it would be requisite further 
to maintain, that the terms and style of the revelation must have 
been in the most pure and abstract kind of phrase that human 
diction could afford, the most nearly approaching to the 
spirituality of the Divine Nature, and the majesty of eternal 
things ; and this would be equivalent to saying, that it ought to 
have anticipated by many centuries the progress of man as an 
intellectual and social being ; that it ought to have been written, 
not in the language of shepherds and herdsmen, but in that of 
moral philosophers and rhetoricians ; not in Hebrew, but in 
Greek or English. 

It would plainly also follow that, if the prescription, as to the 
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forms of thought and diction, which such presumptions demand 
as befitting a revelation from heaven, were admitted, a revela- 
tion so expressed would have been unintelligible to “ the ages 
and generations” of primitive time, and to the generality of 
mankind in all times. 

II. We are thus led to another observation, which will bring 
us to the principle proposed as the solution of the Biblical ques- 
tion, with relation not to Geology only, but to human science 
universally. It is this. 

The revelations, successively given to the fathers of mankind, 
to the ancestors of the Israelitish nation, and to particular per- 
sons of that nation, “ at sundry times and in divers manners,” 
were conveyed in representations to the senses , chiefly that of sight , 
and in words descriptive of those representations. 

To the slightest rational consideration, it must be evident 
that the first human pair were created in the perfection of their 
bodily organs and mental powers ; and that they were im- 
mediately endowed by their Creator with a full use of their 
organs and faculties, and with a competent measure of the habits 
thence resulting: that use and those habits, which all sub- 
sequent human beings have had to acquire, by the slow process 
of parental training and imitative acquisition. Had these 
qualifications not been thus infused into them, or made in- 
stinctive, at the very commencement of their being, they could 
not have preserved their own lives, nor have rendered to their 
heavenly Sovereign any religious homage. The German 
philosopher Fichte gave the decision of reason, when he asked 
the question and returned the answer, “ Who educated the first 
human pair ? A Spirit took them under his care ; as is laid 
down in an ancient, venerable, original document ; which con- 
tains the deepest and the sublimest wisdom, and presents results 
to which all philosophy must at last return.”* The certainty 
of such an order of things nature and reason declare ; the actual 
reality of it we learn from the word of revelation. 

* “ Wer erzog denn das erste Menschenpaar ? Ein Geist nahm sich ihrer an, wie 
es eine alte, ehrwlirdigc Urkunde vorstellt, welche liberhaupt die tiefsinnigste, 
erhabenste Weisheit enthalt, und Resultate aufstellt, zu denen alle Philosophic am 
Ende doch wieder zurilck muss.” Quoted by Dr. -Dercser of Breslaw, in the 
translation of the Bible with annotations, by himself, Brentano, and Seholtz ; in 
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“God created man in his own image;” and the Christian 
Scriptures shew us in what that image consisted; “in know- 
ledge, righteousness, and true holiness.” That knowledge must 
have been sufficient for all the purposes of a pure and happy 
existence, and as the principle of a progressive developement 
which would undoubtedly have been most glorious, had man 
abode in his pristine honour. The Deity was pleased to mani- 
fest himself to the newly formed and favoured creatures, in ways 
of the most condescending goodness and wisdom; assuming 
probably a splendid human form, and communing with them, 
in ways and to an extent of the most wise and benevolent pur- 
poses, beyond what we can know. But it is not an unreason- 
able conjecture, that the archives of the human race which open 
the writings of Moses, are fragments of those communings. 
The narration of that which took place before man existed to 
have witnessed it, could have been only from a supernal com- 
munication. Yet, to suppose that scientific knowledge was thus 
imparted, or any knowledge beyond what was necessary for the 
present welfare of the newly created rational beings, their intel- 
lectual progress, and the preservation of their unalloyed but not 
expanded holiness ; has no ground of probability as a subject of 
conjecture, nor the shadow of evidence as a matter of fact. 
After the mournful apostasy of man, the condescending Deity 
was pleased still to grant manifestations of himself ; for the in- 
crease of moral knowledge, the counteraction of growing 
wickedness, and the providing of facts and evidences to be 
recorded as a basis for ulterior revelations. In many of those 
manifestations, the appearance of a human figure is expressly 
declared : thus suggesting reason to believe that those ap- 
pearances were in the person of “ the Word, who, in the fulness 
of the time, became flesh,” that is, assumed the human nature, 
“ and dwelt among us ; ” “ who is over all, God blessed for 
ever.”* In this manner, a foundation was laid for the sue- 

17 voU. Francf. 1820 — 1883; vol. i. p. 16. John Gottlieb Fichte, whose writings 
have exercised a very powerful influence in Germany, taught that the arrangement 
of moral sentiments and relations, that is, the moral order of the universe, is God; 
thus denying a personal and intelligent Deity. He died in 1814, set. 52; and 
there is reason to believe that, several years before his death, he renounced his 
atheism. 

* John i. 1,14. Gal. iv. 4. Rom. ix. 5. 
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cession of divine communications, to guide wandering man into 
the ways of peace. 

In comparison with the glory of the gospel, the “ grace and 
truth by Jesus Christ,” this was a very imperfect proceeding: 
but it was a rudiment of the moral system which was to be the 
excelling glory of a future age ; and, with all its imperfection, 
it was as high and spiritual as the condition of human nature teas 
able to bear . It was adapted to a state of intellectual and 
spiritual infancy ; and from it was derived that character of the 
Old Testament revelations, which it is our present object to 
consider more closely. 

That character consisted in representing God by the figurative 
attribution of the human form with its organs and functions, 
and the human mind with its affections and passions. 

In the majestic language of the Church of England, “ There 
is but one living and true God; everlasting, without body, 
parts, or passions.”* And does any man need to be told that 
this article is the echo of the clearest scripture-testimony; in the 
Old Testament as well as in the New ? “ Do not I fill heaven 

and earth? saith the Lord. — Whither shall I flee from thy 
presence? — God is a spirit: — the King eternal, immortal, 

invisible ; who only hath immortality, dwelling in the light 

which no man can approach unto ; whom no man hath seen, 
nor can see.”f 

Yet it pleased this Being to bring down himself, not to the 
comprehension, for that is impossible, but to the apprehensive 
capacity of untutored men, by representations drawn from the 
circumstances of man, and from other natural objects. 

Is it intended to represent the beauty and grandeur of the 
Divine Nature? — “He covereth himself with light as with a 
garment. — His glory covered the heavens : — his brightness was 
as the light : — God is light.” J 

His universal knowledge ? “ The eyes of the Lord run to 
and fro, through the whole earth.” § 

The application of his omniscience to the exercises of distri- 

* More impressively in the Latin copy of the articles ; “ incorporeus, im par- 
ti bilis, impassibilis ; ” 

f Jer. xxiii. 24. Psa. cxxxix. 1 — 12. John iv. 24. 1 Tim. i. 17 ; vi. 16. 

t Psa. civ. 2. Habak. Hi. 3, 4. 1 John i. 6. $ 2 Chron. xvi. 9. 
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butive justice ? “ God looked down from heaven upon the 
children of men ; to see if there were any that did understand, 
that did seek God. — The Lord said. Because the cry of Sodom 
and Gomorrah is very great, and because their sin is very 
grievous, I will go down now, and see whether they have done 
altogether according to the cry of it, which is come unto me : 
and if not, I will know.”* 

His unfailing notice and gracious attention to the sufferings 
of his obedient servants ? “ The eyes of the Lord are upon 
the righteous, and his ears are open to their cry. — Thou wilt 
hear me, O God; incline thine ear unto me, unto my speech.” t 
His justice upon the wicked aijd impenitent? “When ye 
spread forth your hands, I will hide mine eyes from you. 
Yea, when ye make many prayers, I will not hear. — God is 
jealous, and the Lord revengeth ; the Lord revengeth and is 
furious.” X 

His compassion and forgiving grace ? “ Is Ephraim my dear 
son ? Is he a pleasant child? For, since I spake against him, 
I do earnestly remember him still: therefore my bowels are 
troubled for him ; I will surely have mercy upon him, saith the 
Lord.”§ 

His almighty power, and its various exercises ? “ When I 
consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers. — I have made 
the earth and created man upon it. I, even my hands, have 
stretched out the heavens.— This is the finger of God. — Thou 
didst drive out the heathen with thy hand : — thy right hand, and 
thine arm, and the light of thy countenance.” || 

In like manner, “ the heart of Jehovah ” is put to signify his 
love and approbation ; his nostrils, mouth, and breath, his lips 
and tongue, express his declarations of mercy to the penitent 
and retributive justice upon the ungodly ; his feet and footsteps, 
designate the proceedings of his government .If 

By a further application of this method of bringing down 
divine things to the grasp of man, the Scriptures, and most 
abundantly the earliest books, represent the attributes of Deity 
and their exercise in the moral government of rational creatures, 

* Psa. liiL 2. Gen. xviii. 21. f Psa. xxxiv. 15 ; xvii. 6. 

X Isa. i. 15 ; Nah. i. 2. § Jer. xxxL 20. 

II Psa. via. 2. Isa. xiv. 12. Exod. viii. 19. Psa. xliv. 3. 

f In numerous places which must be familiar to the dutifhl readers of the Bible. 
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by ascribing to him the sudden emotions, and the more traiiquil 
yet mutable affections, which, in their literal meaning, can be 
predicated of only limited and imperfect beings. 

To express the wisdom of God in the adaptation of creatures, 
forms, and structural organs, to the purposes destined ; he is 
represented in the attitudes of a man who has invented and 
constructed a new machine, or who has made an untried experi- 
ment. He watches the working ; he looks at the result ; he 
sees the whole to have succeeded to the fulness of his intention ; 
and he sits down contented and happy, to repose after his labour. 
“ God saw” (the word has an intensive meaning, and denotes to 
look at an object with strong feeling,) “ every thing that he had 
made ; and behold, it was very good .” — “ Thus the heavens and 
the earth were finished, and all the host of them : and, on the 
the seventh day God ended his work, which he had made ; and 
he rested, on the seventh day, from all his work which he had 
made.”* 

It deserves observation, that a similar train of ideas occurs in 
the passage which, with the same kind of graphic simplicity, 
presents Moses, upon his having completed the construction and 
utensils of the tabernacle, as revising the whole work, finding it 
correctly done, sitting down satisfied, and invoking the blessing 
w hich only God could confer, f 

The disobedience and ingratitude of mankind to their heavenly 
Maker and Benefactor, and his abhorrence of every thing wicked, 
in principle and in act ; are expressed by the image of a man 
who sees a valuable work spoiled, a favourite measure frustrated, 
his intentions thwarted, and his hopes turned to the reverse of 
just expectation : he therefore bitterly regrets that he had ever 
formed such a purpose, and undergone the labour of executing 
it. “ God saw that the wickedness of man was great in the 
earth ; and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart 
was only evil continually : and it repented the Lord that he had 
made man on the earth, and it grieved him at his heart. In 
another remarkable passage, this imagery is carried still further, 
and the Blessed and Glorious Being, “ with whom is no variable- 
ness nor shadow of a turning,” is depicted as changing his mind 
a second time. “ The Lord said unto Moses, I have seen this 
* Gen. I. 81— ii. 8. t Exod. xxxix. 42, 43. J Gen. vi. 5, 6. 
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people ; and, behold, it is a stiff-necked people. Now therefore 
let me alone, that my wrath may wax hot against them, and 
that I may consume them : and I will make of thee a great 
nation. And Moses besought the Lord his God, and said, 

Lord, why doth thy wrath wax hot against thy people? ” 

He then uses pleas and arguments to urge his petition, — “ Turn 
from thy fierce wrath, and repent of this evil against thy 

people. And the Lord repented of the evil which he thought 

to do unto his people.”* 

One instance more only shall be mentioned. After the awful 
visitation of the deluge, when Noah with his small household 
came from their ark of safety and saw themselves the sole 
survivors of the human race, he presented the adoration of 
gratitude and prayer to his Almighty Preserver: and this, 
according to what we think there is evidence to regard as a 
divine institution, was accompanied by a fullf offering of 
sacrifices, in which sin was acknowledged, repentance professed, 
and the great propitiation anticipated. The God of mercy 
deigned to give some sign of assurance, that the act of devotion 
was accepted ; and that the stream of his goodness should now 
flow uninterruptedly to man, notwithstanding the aboundings of 
sin which would anew take place. The entire transaction must 
have been of the most impressive character to the favoured 
family; and to us and all men, it is full of instruction. Yet 
observe the child like simplicity and the boldly figurative 
language in which it is related. “ Noah builded an altar unto 
the Lord; and took of every clean beast and of every clean 
fowl, and offered burnt-offerings upon the altar. And the Lord 
smelled a sweet odour ; and the Lord said in his heart, I will 
not again curse the ground any more for man’s sake ; although 
the imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth ; neither 
will I smite any more every living thing as I have done.” J 

Such was the manner in which the earliest scriptures depicted 
to men the perfections and the operations of the Infinite Being, 
his dominion and authority, his justice and his mercy. Was it 
not most touching and impressive ? Was it not well adapted to 

* Exod. xxxii. 9 — 14. 

t That is, of all the kinds requisite to the completeness of the ritual design. 

X Gen. viii. 20, 21. 

N 2 
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the mental capacities and the susceptibility of strong affections, 
which characterised men in a state of rude simplicity ? Would 
a style more chastised, more coldly correct, more philosophical, 
more theological (if we please so to call it,) have been better 
fitted, to answer the ends of religious instruction ? — better 
adapted ! — would it have been adapted at all ? — Let us elevate 
its beneficial effect the most that we reasonably can; still it 
would have been cold, unattractive, and with difficulty com- 
prehended. Try the experiment upon our peasantry, or even 
the best educated children of our own families. The style of a 
Moral Philosophy school would arouse no attention, would leave 
scarcely any impression; the simple imagery of Scripture is 
instinct with life, and touches every chord of feeling. 

But it not the less plainly follows, that it is our duty to under - 
stand all such passages in modes which shall be worthy of the 
dignity of God; and so to interpret them as to deprive the con- 
temners of revelation of a pretext for censuring and rejecting it. 
Possibly some Christian may say, ‘ I will not follow this course : 
I will take the words of Scripture in their immediate and obvious 
sense, and let difficulties alone, persuaded that all is true and 
right, however contrary to my understanding.’ If this language 
proceed from piety, I honour its motive ; but I cannot regard 
the course which it takes as wise and good. If you do indeed 
resolve to take up the figurative language of Scripture as if it 
were literally true, look well to yourself. Think what con- 
sequences you are plunging into ; what conceptions of the 
Infinite Majesty you are cherishing in your mind and pro- 
pagating around you ; what effects they are likely to have upon 
other persons, — yes, your own children, especially in the well 
educated and inquiring classes of society ; and what vantage- 
ground you are surrendering to the impugners of the Bible, 
thus giving your aid for undermining the faith of probably the 
dearest to you in this world. — Know ye not the universal rule 
of language, that the figurative is always to be explained by the 
simple ; the obscure by the perspicuous ? Are ye inattentive 
to the plain declarations of the sacred word, upon the spirituality, 
the omniscience, the unchangeableness of the One Living and 
True God ? Or, if ye will not accept of this method of recon- 
ciling the apparent discrepance between the two classes of 
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passages, a method fair and reasonable, and consonant to all the 
use of language ; are you provided with any other ? Are you 
able, upon any better grounds, to protect the faith of the Gospel, 
and to disarm its opponents?* 

Nor ought we to forget, in the pride of our philosophy, that 
our own best conceptions of God, and our most chastised man* 
ners of expression, are likewise formed upon resemblances and 
analogies. In this way only can we have any conceptions of 
the Infinite One. The difference between us and the ruder 
children of nature lies only in the degree. 

III. We have now to consider the manner in which this 
characteristic style of the Scriptures speaks of natural phe- 
nomena. The field of this kind which it opens for investigation 
is very extensive ; but we must content ourselves with a small 
number of instances. 

1. With regard to the figure of the Earth, its relation to the 
heavenly bodies, and its motion or immobility. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, direct information 
does not occur in the Scriptures, upon these subjects. But 
there are many passages which, in the way of incidental 
mention, seem capable of affording us abundant satisfaction. 
As this is a topic of much interest in itself, and has a close con- 
nexion with our ultimate subject, I shall recite passages at some 
length. 

* The Anthropomorphites of the fourth and fifth centuries furnish an example 
of the danger of adhering to the literal understanding of the passages of the 01<f 
Testament which describe the Deity under the analogies of human forms and 
passions. Upon them, the modern master of Ecclesiastical History, Dr. Neander 
(Prof. Theol. Berlin,) has this observation : “ The coarse and carnal ideas, which 
attribute human passions to the Divine Nature, were derived by carnally minded 
Jews and ignorant Christians, cleaving to the letter, from certain misunderstood 
passages of the Old Testament. Thus occasion was afforded to Marcion to represent 
the God of the Old Testament as in reality such a being as those persons had 
pictured him.” (A Ugemeine Ge&ch. d. Chr. Relig. voL i. p. 968.) There are some 
unhappy people, in our own times, who maintain that God is really a being having 
the shape, limbs, and functions of a man ; persons who call themselves Christyans ; 
also some disciples of an Irishman, Alexander Campbell, an emigrant to Virginia. 
A large account of them is in the American Biblical Repository for Jan. and April 
1839. Third Ed. This assertion has been recently denied, in a publication at 
Nottingham ; but it is fully averred in passages cited in the Am. B. Repos, p. 310, 
from a Christ yan book professing to give their system authoritatively, Kincadts 
Bible Doctrine ; and other quotations shew that “ the Christyans and Campbellists 
are here declared by both parties [themselves], to stand upon the same foundation, 
and to be one people.” 
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The primary record, in the beginning of the Book of Genesis, 
will presently be the specific subject of attention. It is only 
needful now to say, that nothing is there affirmed, nor in any 
way implied, concerning the figure and situation of the earth. 
The mention which is made of the heavenly bodies evidently 
relates to their use to men, as luminaries and as measures of 
time ; and it gives no hint of any other relations and uses. 

“He stretcheth out the north over the empty place, and 
hangeth the earth upon nothing.”* The former part of this 
verse seems to contemplate the expanse of the starry heavens 
as seen by night, especially distinguishing the northern constel- 
lations, and presenting the appearance of a concave surface 
extended on all sides ; or, as it is more fully expressed in the 
Book of Isaiah ; “ He stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, 
and spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in.”+ By “the empty 
place” ( tohu , a word applied to any thing supposed to be waste 
and deserted, X) appears to be meant the whole space above the 
habitable ground, and which, by those, who had no knowledge 
of the atmosphere or of any aeriform substance, was regarded as 
emptiness, a mere nothing. The “suspending of the earth 
upon nothing,” comes as the antithesis of the former member, 
and declares that the solid earth on which men and other 
creatures dwell, has no visible or known support, but remains 
in its place fixed by the decree and power of God. I cannot 
discover that the passage involves any sentiment, or warrants 
any conclusion whatever, as to the figure of the earth, or its 
connexion with other bodies: but it is perfectly conformable 
to the idea of the earth’s being an extended plane ; which we 
shall find to be the sentiment more clearly declared in other 
places. 

Consonant with this, is a verse in the same connexion. “ He 
hath drawn a limiting circle upoh the surface of the waters, to 
the boundary of light with darkness.”§ The idea is that of a 
disc drawn with a compass-instrument, consisting of the whole 
earth, surrounded by water, and beyond which, on every side 

* Job xxvi. 7. f Is. xl. 22. 

X Used in Gen. i. 1, and there translated without form. 

§ Verse 10. The closest translation. That in the Common Version is not. 
sufficiently exact. 
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and beneath, all was perpetual darkness and a dead waste. The 
same representation is in the Book of Proverbs ; “ In his cut- 
ting out a circle upon the surface of the deep.** 

Other passages speak of extremities, as bounding lines of the 
earth ; and of pillars or supports of some kind upon which it 
rests. In some places these boundaries are represented as 
points, the summits of angles : but it is not necessarily to be 
thence deduced that the idea entertained concerning the figure 
of the earth was that of a four-sided plane ; for the expression 
would naturally arise from contemplating the two opposite 
points marked by the sun’s rising and setting, and the two which 
lie transversely to them. The Hebrew words for denoting each 
of these four quarters (called wings) of the heavens or of the 
earth, are several in each instance ; and thus they afford us an 
insight into the ideas of the Israelites upon the characteristics of 
the cardinal points. The words for the East signify radiating , 
a luminous space , and before , that is, referring to the position of 
a person who has his face towards the rising sun : those for the 
West, express going away, going down, behind the sea, namely the 
Mediterranean : those for the North, darkness, gloominess, the left 
hand; and those for the South, light, the shining region, dry, 
referring to the countries parched with heat, the right hand. 

“ Under the whole heavens he directeth it, [the thunder ;] 

and its light [the lightning] unto the wings of the earth. 

Where wast thou at my laying the foundations of the earth ? 
Narrate [it ;] since thou possessest full understanding. Who 
applied measuring rods unto it; since thou knowest? Upon 
what were its bases let in ? Or who laid a stone for its corner ? 

He shaketh the earth out of its place, and the pillars thereof 

tremble.f He will collect [the dispersed people] from the 

four wings of the earth.” { 

The belief with regard to the figure of the earth, that it is an 
extended plane, was current among the Christian fathers :§ but 

* Chap. viii. 27 ; closely translated. 

t Job xxxvii. 8 ; xxxviii. 4— 6 ; ix. 6 ; closely translated. 

t Is. xi. 12 ; and compare Ezek. vii. 2. 

§ Sec. ed. Plato, Aristotle, Strabo, Cicero, and others of the heathen, maintained 
the globular figure of the earth. Hicetas of Syracuse is mentioned by Cicero as 
holding its motion ; and an approach to just views concerning the system of the 
world appears to have been made by Pythagoras. Socrates regarded this kind of 
topics as beyond the reach of human knowledge. But the fathers of the church 
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they in general disapproved and avoided attention to physical 
subjects. By slow degrees the general doctrine of a globular 
form made its way among men ; but, to a much later date, that 
of the immobility of the earth was strenuously maintained. 
Considerably within the last two centuries, that opinion was the 
common belief of all denominations of Christians. Most persons 
know that threats, persuasions, and a short imprisonment sub- 
dued Galileo, and brought him to make a solemn recantation of 
the Copemican doctrine ; and he had to endure the penal sen- 
tence of imprisonment for life.* It is hardly imaginable that 
his persecutors could believe in his sincerity ; even had he not 

(not re ry worthily so called) were generally alien from such inquiries. Lactantius 
diffusely reproves and ridicules those who believed the earth to be round, and to 
be habitable on opposite sides. “ Is any one so foolish/’ he asks, “as to believe 
that there are men whose feet are higher than their heads ; — trees growing down- 
wards; rain, Bnow, and hail, falling upwards 1” (De Falsa Sapientia, iii. 24.) 

In the middle ages, the Jews and Mahommedans were the men to whom we 
might look for philosophical knowledge, rather than to the general mass of those 
called Christians, but who were the degraded victims of spiritual tyranny, super- 
stition, and ignorance. In the Hebrew Concordance, attributed to Rabbi (Isaac 
or Mordecai 1) Nathan in the fifteenth century, we find this explication, under 
XC ; “ — to place, found, build, lay the foundation of an edifice ; applied to the 
creation of the earth, which God has placed in the middle of the universe, a solid, 
immovable body.” 

* Yet let not a wrong use be made of the example of Galileo. It has been very 
properly observed, that many a system-maker, “ when a check is offered to his 
crude and inconclusive conceptions,— fancies himself another Galileo, and glories 
in his imagined martyrdom. Yet no case was ever more exaggerated than that of 
Galileo; and even assuming it at its worst phase, it was rather the fault of the age 
than of the individuals engaged in it How many really wicked attacks have been 
levelled at sacred things, from the days of Galileo to the present, and successfully 
refuted by divines laudably on the watch to preserve the purity of that faith which 
has been entrusted to them ; and yet how small praise has been awarded them, 
compared to the opprobrium of this one case of exaggerated oppression ! ” Rhind, 
on the Age of the Earth ; p. 117. 

So much error prevails with regard to this great man and his persecutions, some 
overstating and others diminishing them, that a few lines of information may not 
be useless. I derive it from the Allgemeine Deutsche Real-Encydoptid ie, 16 
volumes, Leipzig, 1830—1834; and its authorities are the works of Galileo him- 
self, and Lives by Jagemann and Nelli. We usually call him by his baptismal 
name, though the family name would be more exactly proper. He was the son of 
Vicenzo Galilei, a Florentine nobleman, and bom at Pisa. His talents and industry 
corresponded to the signal advantages of his education, in mathematics, the 
sciences, and elegant literature. About 1620, he became involved in a dispute 
with the Jesuits, which materially affected his subsequent circumstances. Having 
obtained the legal permission at both Rome and Florence, he published, 1632, his 
great work, “ A Dialogue by Galileo Galilei, in which, through conversations of 
Four Days, are discussed the two principal Systems, the Ptolemaic and the Coper- 
niccn.’ Notwithstanding the extreme moderation of the work, scarcely amounting 
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declared, the moment after, his retention of his own belief; 
which he did. But persecution is the parent of hypocrisy. A 
consistent Christian would have died, rather than have in- 
fringed his integrity. Yet, not hurling condemnation, but 
pitying the illustrious Florentine, let us turn his history into a 
lesson for ourselves. In things of every kind, earthly as well as 
spiritual, “ godly simplicity and integrity” is the only right 
course : and, whatever it may cost, it will bring happiness in 

the end. But it is not so much known that, long after that 

event, pious and learned Protestants viewed Galileo’s doctrine 
with the same alarm and abhorrence as the Bomish Church pro- 
fessed to feel ; and they founded their determination upon the 
following passages of Scripture. 

“ He hath established the earth upon its foundations : it shall not 
be moved, for ever and ever. — For upon the seas he hath founded it, 
and upon the streams he hath fixed it — O, give thanks unto Him — 

to an avowal of the Copemican doctrine, it was made the ground of severe pro- 
ceedings. Pope Urban VIII. had, in private life, been his friend ; but he was now 
drawn over by the monks to become a zealous enemy. A congregation of Cardinals 
and others, all his sworn enemies, condemned his book, and cited him to the tri- 
bunal of the Inquisition. He was obliged to come to Rome, was imprisoned some 
months, and on the 23d of June, 1633, kneeling and placing his hand upon the 
gospels, to denote a declaration by oath in the presence of the God of truth, he 
uttered the dictated words, “ With a sincere heart and undissembled fidelity, 1 
abjure, curse, and detest, the aforesaid errors and heresies." Immediately as he rose 
from this impious mockery, he betrayed the strongest emotion, stamped on the 
ground, and said, E pur si muove ! (It moves, however !) He was condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment in the dungeons of the Inquisition, and to repeat weekly 
for three years the seven Penitential Psalms. With regard to the place of impri- 
sonment great favour was shown him. Instead of a dungeon, he was confined 
in the Bishop’s palace at Sienna, and afterwards in a similar retreat near Florence. 
In this condition he prosecuted his investigations on the lawB of motion, the 
planetary phenomena, and other parts of mechanical philosophy ; till deafness, 
blindness, sleeplessness, and excruciating pain, wore out the venerable philosopher. 
He died, aged 78, Jan. 8, 1642, the year of the birth of Niwrow. — Alas ! how low 
docs this great man sink, by the side of many a poor, tender, and delicate woman, 
who has refused to purchase a release from the most cruel torture of the rack 
or the flames, by yielding to utter any falsehood or deny any truth. [With this 
agrees the incidental record of our immortal poet. His description seems to 
have purposely avoided implying that the scene was in the prison of the In- 
quisition, and it is not probable that the young English Protestant would have 
been admitted there. •* 1 could recount what I have seen and heard in other 
countries, where this kind of inquisition tyrannizes ; when I have sat among their 

learned men, for that honour I had. There it was that I found and visited the 

famous Galileo, grown old, a prisoner to the Inquisition, for thinking in Astro- 
nomy otherwise than the Franciscan and Dominican licensers thought." Artopa • 
gitkn 9 Hollis's ed. 1780, p. 310. Milton was at that time twenty-nine yean old.] 
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who hath spread out the earth upon the waters ! — The mount Zion ” 
[and therefore, they inferred, the whole earth, of which any hill or 
mountain is only a part,] — “ shall not be moved, for ever and ever. — 
Generation goeth, and generation cometh ; but the earth for ever 

standeth. The sun rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. 

From the end of the heavens is his going forth, and his circuit to 

their uttermost parts. Praise him, ye heavens of heavens, and ye 

waters that be above the heavens. Who stretcheth out the hea- 

vens as a curtain, who layeth rafters in the waters, his upper 
chambers.” * 

Upon the interpretation which men of the highest ability 
attached to these declarations of Scripture, they rested the most 
positive confidence that the sun flies round the earth every 
twenty-four hours, and that the earth rests immoveably in the 
centre of the universe. “ This,” said one of the most eminent 
men of the Reformed Church, u we affirm, with all divines, 
natural philosophers and astronomers, Jews and Mohammedans, 
Greeks and Latins ; excepting one or two of the ancients, and 
the modern followers of Copernicus. ”t It is in no small degree 
curious, but it conveys also a serious lesson to us, to observe 
what was a very great stretch of candour and charity, one 
hundred and fifty years ago. “ That the sun moves and that 
the earth is at rest,” wrote another of that class of learned men, 

“ is testified in Scripture : that the earth also cannot be 

moved, being as it were founded and fixed upon bases, pedes- 
tals, and pillars. Some philosophers, indeed, both ancient and 
modern, and Copernicus, the most distinguished among them, 
have maintained the contrary. Gemma Frisius has taken pains 
to explain this opinion of Copernicus in the most favourable 
manner that he could ; and some celebrated philosophers have 
endeavoured to reconcile it to the Bible, by considerations 
drawn from the ambiguity and various use of language. Others 
have recourse to the condescension of the style of Scripture, 
which, upon matters that do not affect faith and religion, 
is wont to lisp and prattle ) like a father 

with his babes. But our pious reverence for the Scripture, 
the word of truth, will not allow us to depart from the 
strict propriety of the words ; as, by so doing, we should be 

* Psa. civ. 5; xxiv. 2; cxxxvi. 6. Ecclee. i. 4. Psa. xix. 6 ; cxlviii. 4 ; civ. 3. 

f Giib/ Voetii Disput. Theol. vol. i. p. 637. Utrecht, 1648. 
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setting to infidels an example of wresting the Scriptures ; unless 
we were convinced by sure and irrefragable arguments ; as per- 
haps there may be a few so convinced, but they are ambitious 
persons, though professing themselves to be devoted to sacred 
studies.” * 

The length to which these observations have gone appeared 
necessary, in order to establish the broad and strong foundation 
of that principle of Bible-interpretation which to my full con- 
viction, will liberate us from difficulty, in relation to the sup- 
posed discrepance between the facts of science, especially 
geological science, and the testimony of the Holy Scriptures. 

A few more instances will be useful: but they shall be 
briefly mentioned. 

“ Look now toward heaven, and tell the stars ; if thou be able 

to number them. So shall thy seed be. In multiplying 

I will multiply thy seed, as the stars of heaven, and as the sand 
which is upon the sea-shore.”t Here we have two similitudes, 
to represent the great increase of a national population ; a popu- 
lation which, in the most flourishing times of Israel and Judah, 
cannot be estimated as having reached to more than eight or 
nine millions. Yet it is represented by two comparisons, which 
lie in opposite extremes. The one falls immensely short. With 
a little skill and perseverance, Abraham might have counted all 
the stars visible, even in his fine climate. They could scarcely 
have amounted to fifteen hundred. But the second object of 
comparison presents a number which the most advanced arith- 
metic could with difficulty write in figures, and which would 
many times exceed the number of human beings that have ever 
lived upon the face of the globe. J Will any one say, that these 
are not figurative expressions, peculiarities of idiom; which 
must be interpreted by the rule of common sense, the one by 
extending, the other by contracting ? 

* Joh. Hear. Heidegger! Medulla Theol. Christ . p. 136 ; Zurich, 1696. 

t Gen. xv. 5 ; xxii. 17. 

I Third ed. The sxme method of expressing a number, large in reference to 
some object of comparison, but far from being absolutely of immense extent, we 
find applied to an armament of the Canaanitish confederacy, Josh. xi. 4; to an 
army of the Philistines, 1 Sam. xiii. 6 ; to a levy in maos, 2 Sam. xvii. 11 ; to the 
population under Solomon, 1 Kings iv. 20 ; and even to the days of a reasonably 
protracted human life, Job xxix. 18. 
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A mode of expression to be interpreted upon the same prin- 
ciple is that of representing a long period of time, in relation 
to the history of mankind, by “ a thousand generations : ” * 
whereas all the generations of the human race, from Adam to 
the present hour, cannot exceed two hundred. 

2. Concerning atmospheric phenomena, a few things are to 
be noticed. 

The Hebrew word ( rakta ) is commonly translated firmament, 
after the example of the Septuagint (arepecDfia 9 ) but many 
modern critics have sought to mollify the unphilosophical idea 
of a solid concave shell over our heads, by using the word 
expanse. No doubt they felt their minds acquiescing in this 
term, as expressing very well the diffused fluid which surrounds 
the earth ; and so leaving us at liberty to conceive of its in- 
creasing tenuity, till it is lost in the planetary spaces. But this 
is the transferring of a modern idea, to times and persons which 
had it not. The Hebrew language has no word for air, properly 
speaking: because they knew not the thing. Their nearest 
approaches were with words that denoted watery vapour, con- 
densed and thus rendered visible, whether floating around them 
or seen in the breathing of animals ; and words for smoke 
arising from substances burning ; and for air in motion, wind, a 
zephyr-whisper, or a storm. But of elastic fluids they had no 
idea- The word under consideration strictly signifies a solid 
substance, extended by beating out, or rolling, or any other mode 
of working upon a ductile mass.f The old word, firmament , 
was therefore the most proper. J Examining the whole subject, 
by connecting it with some passages which have been quoted, 

* Deut vii. 9. 1 Chron. xvi. 15. Psa. cv. 8. 

f Sec ed. In Jer. x. 9, the passive participle (Pual) is used “ silver spread 
into plates.” In Is. xlii. 5, we have the active form as applied to the earth, while 
another verb which signifies expanding and extending , as of cloth cords, or the 
limbs of animals, is applied to the heavens : — “ Creating the heavens, and stretch- 
ing them out, spreading forth the earth and its productions.” 

X Fourth ed. “ Solid expanse ; 1 say solid , for nothing can be more certain 

than that the apparent welkin above us, in which the heavenly bodies seem to 
move, is spoken of in Genesis i. and in other parts of Scripture, as a solid and 
expanded arch or ceiling over our heads. Tet what reality is there in such a 
supposition? The scriptural writers were not commissioned to teach philosophy, 
nor astronomy ; and they have always spoken of objects like those just mentioned, 
merely in an optical manner ; in the way in which they present themselves to the 
«ye, either of the body or of the mind.” Prof. Moses Stuart, in the Amer. Biblioth. 
Sacra ; 1848, p. 142. 
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and some yet to be mentioned, we acquire an idea of the meteo- 
rology of the Hebrews. They supposed that, at a moderate 
distance above the flights of birds was a solid concave hemi- 
sphere, a kind of dome, transparent, in which the stars were 
fixed, as lamps ; and containing openings to be used or closed 
as was necessary. It was understood as supporting a kind of 
celestial ocean, called “ the waters above the firmament,” and 
“ the waters above the heavens.” This was the grand reservoir 
containing water to be discharged at proper times in rain, with 
which were connected “ water* courses, for the overflowing,” or 
pouring out . * The idea also was entertained of masses of water 
being secured in strong bags, which the clouds were supposed to 
be. Thus we read, as one of the works of Deity, that he “ tieth up 
water in his dark cloud, and the cloud beneath them is not tom.”f 
Here also were the “ treasures of snow and treasures of hail.” J 
Lightning also was conceived of as produced, and then laid by 
for use, in the same region ; and as consisting of some kind of 
ignited matter, called in Scripture “ coals of fire ; ” deriving the 
idea from burning wood, for mineral coal they knew not. Of 
the nature and cause of thunder, the Israelites had no concep- 
tion ; and therefore they referred it immediately to the Supreme 
Cause, and called it “ the voice of God.” This idea coincided 
with the accustomed mode of representing the Deity, by the 
analogies of the human form. In one place it seems as if the 
lightning was regarded to be the effect of thunder: “Who 

hath divided a way for the dartings of the voices ?”§ As 

the thunder was conceived to be the awfully majestic voice of 
God, it was a natural accompaniment of the imagery that “ He 
maketh the clouds his chariots, and walketh upon the wings of 
the wind.” || In one passage, we find all the parts of this 

* Job xxxviii. 25. 

t lb. xxvi. 8. Sec. ed. A striking instance of this mode of representation 
occure in Pro?, viii. 28. “ In his fastening the clouds from above, in making strong 
the fountains of the depth." The second clause, according to the structure of the 
Hebrew poetry, is the correlate for illustrating the first ; so that the sentiment is, 
that, as the springs of water, before their gushing out on the sides of hills, are 
contained in hollows of the rock, so water is also contained in the clouds as 
vessels of capacity, ready to discharge it when wanted, but, in the mean time, hung 
up by some kind of strong attachment in the vault of the sky. The prototype for 
the resemblance was most probably the suspending of skins containing water or 
wine, from the ceiling of a room or the upper part of a tent. 

X Job xxxviii. 22. § lb. xxxviii. 25. || Psa. civ. 8. 
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imagery combined, so as to produce the most magnificent effect. 
“ Then the earth shook and trembled : the foundations also of 
the hills moved and were shaken ; because he was wroth. 
There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, and fire out of his 
mouth devoured: coals were kindled by it. He bowed the 
heavens also, and came down ; and darkness was under his 
feet : and he rode upon a cherub and did fly ; yea, he did fly 
upon the wings of the wind. He made darkness his secret 
place: his pavilion round about him was dark waters, thick 
clouds of the skies. At the brightness before him his dark 
clouds passed, hail-stones and coals of fire. The Lord also 
thundered in the heavens, and the Highest gave forth his voice, 
hail-stones and coals of fire. Yea, he sent out his arrows and 
scattered them; and he shot out lightnings and discomfited 
them. Then the channels of water were seen, and the founda- 
tions of the world were discovered, at thy rebuke, O Lord, at 
the blast of the breath of thy nostrils.”* 

3. With respect to the animal system, the knowledge of the 
ancient Hebrews did not go beyond what might be expected 
from men in their circumstances. They appear to have ascribed 
distinct intellectual functions to the region of the kidneys (usually 
rendered the reins,) and the liver . They referred pain to the 
bones ; and they seem to have not had the least knowledge of 
the nervous system . There is no word in Hebrew for the brain 
and nerves except that which denotes the marrow of the bones, 
with which it is probable they confounded the cerebral and 
nervous substance ; and even that word was a derivative from 
another signifying fat . Yet upon this defective physiology the 
language of Scripture is formed for the expression of sensations 
and many intellectual operations.! 

It was incumbent upon me to go thus largely into the induc- 
tion of particulars, not merely on account of the connexion of 
the entire view of Scripture-Idioms with our particular object ; 
but because I venture to hope that the principle thus established 
will be of use to those who favour me with their attention, as 

* Psa. xviii. 7 — 15. 

f Examples. Psa. xxvi. 2; lxxiii. 21. Lam. ii. 11. (Psa. xvi. 9; lvii. 8; 
cviii. 1 ; where the word is usually rendered glory , but learned orientalists incline 
to the opinion that the use of the term is based upon the sensitive properties 
which were supposed to reside in the liver) Job xxxiii. 19. Psa. vi. 2. 
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some assistance to the forming of an intelligent and therefore 
most profitable method of studying the divine word. 

We have thus seen it placed beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, that it is the manner of the Scriptures, and most copiously 
in their earliest written parts, to speak of the Deity, hie nature , 
his perfections , his purposes , and his operations , in language bor- 
rowed from the bodily and mental constitution of man 9 and from 
those opinions concerning the works of God in the natural world , 
which were generally received by the people to whom the blessing of 
revelation was granted . 

That so the fact is, cannot be denied : and will any dare to 
find fault with it? Is it not sufficient to satisfy any rational 
man, that it has pleased Him who cannot err to make use of 
this method ? We have no right to demand any more satisfac- 
tion. But let it not be forgotten, what has already been stated, 
that, not only is this style that which alone would have been 
intelligible in the early ages of the world; but it is still the 
best adapted for universal use. 

An observation now arises to our view, which must, I cannot 
but think, force itself with irresistible conviction upon any im- 
partial mind. If it was not unworthy of the Adorable Majesty 
of God to permit himself to be described in terms infinitely 
beneath him, and which require our watchfulness and pious 
care, lest we take up with conceptions far remote from the 
spirituality of the Divine Nature, and the purity of Christian 
worship ; much more may it be regarded as consonant with the 
honour of his word, that its references to natural objects should 
be, in the character of thought and expression, such as comported 
with the knowledge of the age in which they were delivered .* 

* No doubt this principle has been often thought of, and happUy employed in 
theological discussions ; as by Archbishop King, the German divine Seiler, Mr. 
John Sheppard, and probably others. Whether it has been distinctly applied to 
the interpretation of the Bible, in relation to the objects of natural science, by any 
writers in particular, I am not able to say. I am aware of but two distinguished 
authora who have expressly pointed it out: and, as they only indicate it in general 
terms, the effort in this lecture to pursue it into its details, and to shew its appli- 
cation as a shield to scientific investigations, against the misconceptions and 
alarms of some well-intentioned men, will not, I trust, be held superfluous. The 
two authora aUuded to, are John George RosenmUller, in a book published more 
than sixty years ago, and from which the relevant extracts are given in the 
Appendix, Supplementary Note P ; and my honoured friend, Professor Sedgwick, 
in his Discourse on the Studies of Cambridge : — A “ source of error, on physical 
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Again : the completed manifestations of the Divine Will in 
the New Testament raise us to a justness and purity of concep- 
tion concerning “ the things of God,” far superior to that which 
the ministrations of Moses and the prophets could supply. The 
one was obscure, tinctured with the spirit of bondage, only a 
preparatory and temporary system : but the other is the “ minis- 
tration of righteousness,” in comparison with which the former 
«had no glory.”* We stand therefore upon safe ground, and 
are fully warranted by divine authority to translate the language 
of the Old Testament upon physical subjects, into such modem 
expressions, as shall be agreeable to the reality of the things 
spoken of. 


PART II. 

Upon the principle which has been explained, I now propose 
to the impartial judgment of Bible-scholars, that method of 

questions, has been a mistake respecting the import of certain scripture-phrases. 
These writings deal not in logical distinctions or rigid definitions. They were 
addressed to the heart and understanding in popular forms of speech, such as men 
could readily comprehend. When they describe the Almighty as a being capable 
of jealousy, love, anger, repentance, and other like passions, they uae a language 
accommodated to our wants and capacities, and God is put before us in the sem- 
blance of humanity.” Page 147. Galileo must be added : see the next Note. 

* 2 Cor. iii. 10, 11. Second td. A passage of the man who was in scientific 
respect* so wondrously in advance of his age, Galileo, is highly interesting, as 
shewing that he clearly understood and justly applied this principle of Bible- 
interpretation. 

« j admit and maintain that the Holy Scripture can never depart from what is 
true, provided we take it in its true and germane sense : but no one will deny, 
that’ this often lies deep, and is a good deal removed from the bald signification of 
the words. If any one think that it is always to be understood according to the 
letter, he will not only run into error, but he will impute to Holy Scripture nume- 
rous contradictions, propositions palpably untrue, even heresies and blasphemies. 
He would be obliged to ascribe to God feet, hands and eyes, and human properties 
and accident* both bodily and mental, such as anger, repentance, hatred, forgetful- 
ness of the past, and ignorance of the future. Propositions of this kind have been 
in this mannerexpressed by the sacred writers, by the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, in order to accommodate divine truths to the capacity of the uncultivated 
and ignorant mass of mankind. It is therefore the duty of competent and diligent 
expositors to bring forth, in every instance, the true meaning ; and to explain the 
ground and reason of their having been expressed in the words which are presented 
to us.” Novantiqua ; alia Serenissima Madama la Oran Duchcssa di Toscania, 
Ifadre; p. 10, 11 ; printed in 1636, at Augusta Trebocca, perhaps Trevi in the 
duchy of Spoleto. 
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understanding the Mosaic account of the Creation and the 
Flood, which appears to me just and safe. The way is suffix 
ciently cleared, and the principles explained and confirmed ; so 
that little will be necessary in shewing the application to the 
cases before us. 

L With respect to the account of the Creation.* 

Gen. i. 1. “ In the beginning, God created the heavens and 

the earth.” 

The phrase “ the heavens and the earth,” though not always 
used by the sacred writers in the full sense, is the most compre- 
hensive that the Hebrew language affords, to designate the 
universe of dependent being ; and, on account of the connexion, 
it requires to be so taken in this place. It thus corresponds to 
the expressions in the New Testament ; “ All things that are in 
the heavens and that are on the earth, the visible and the invisi- 
ble ; the all things.” f This sublime sentence therefore 

stands, as an independent axiom, } at the head of the sacred 
volume, announcing that there was an epoch, a point in the 
flow of infinite duration, when the whole of the dependent 
world, or whatever portion of it first had existence, was brought 
into being ; and that this commencement of being was not from 
preexistent materials, nor by fortune, chance or accident, nor 
through the skill of any finite agent, but absolutely and solely 
by the will, wisdom, and power of the One and Only God. It 
was a creation , in the proper sense; not a modelling or new^ 
forming. The phrase, “In the beginning” is used several times 
in Scripture, to denote the commencement of whatever flow of 
time, or series of things, the subject spoken of requires. One 
of the primary doctrines of the New Testament is, “In the 
beginning was the Word ;” shewing that the Word was already 
in existence, at the point of time spoken of, did not then begin 
to be, and consequently must have existed in all prior time. 
But here the expression specifies an action as taking place at this 
point of time ; an act of the Infinite Being. But when that 
beginning was, when that act was put forth, it was not the 
design of revelation to inform us. Carry it back as far as we 

* Supplementary Note, Q. 

f Td xdvra, rd Iv ro7s ovparoTs /cal rd M rys yjjs rd xdvra. See. ed. The 

equivalent phrases in common authors are rd S\ a, and to xav. 

J Sec pp. 126—132. 

O 
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may, there is eternity beyond it: and compared with that 
eternity, all finite duration sinks into a moment. 

In the same manner we understand the recapitulation in 
chap. ii. 1 — 3 ; the commencement of the briefer narrative, in 
chap. ii. 4 ; and the reason of the sabbath given in the fourth 
commandment, Exodus xx. 11. All that the Israelites could 
understand by " the heavens and the earth,” all that they knew 
and all that it concerned them to know,* was “ made,” (adjusted, 
arranged, appropriated to new purposes, for so the word often 
signifies,) “ in six days.” There is just as much reason to inter- 
pret that commandment, as representing the Deity to “faint 
and be weary,” in direct contradiction to other parts of the 
Bible,t as to maintain that it teaches the proper creation of the 
universe to have taken place immediately before the institution 
of the sabbath. 

Here, I trust that, without assumption or captiousness, I may 
express regret that Dr. Buckland, in his Bridgewater Treatise, 
instead of relying on his own sound and clear judgment, obtained 
a note from one of his learned fellow Professors, which appears 
very obscure and quite nugatory. If it had any application to 
the matter at all, it would rather go to darken the evidence of a 
proper creation being here asserted, or declared in any other 
part of the Bible. Such aid was not needed. 

Whether the original writer of this sacred archive was* Moses, 
or whether he was placing at the head of his work, a composi- 
tion of an earlier patriarch, the calm majesty and simplicity of 
the declaration, give, as a matter of internal evidence, the strong 

* Fourth ed. “ Whatever worthy and exalted apprehensions of the Author of 
nature, the infinite perfection of his attributes, or the extent and magnificence of 
his works, reason and philosophy may dictate and discover to us ; to whatever im- 
portant uses, God, in his infinite wisdom and power, may have destined the planets 
and the fixed'starB (in the discovery of which we have no other light to direct us 
but bare conjectures, and arguments drawn from congruities,) Moses, by divine 
direction, has withdrawn our thoughts and speculations from all such far distant 
objects ; not only because we have no visible relation to, nor perceptible connexion 
with, them, but rather (as we may with certainty and confidence affirm) because 
they do not measure our time, by either their real or apparent revolutions. God 
has created and ordained two great luminaries, the sun and moon, to be unto us 
* for Bigns and for seasons, for days and years and to this motion only Moses, 
with great judgment and accuracy, confines his astronomy.” Scripture Chrono- 
logy, by John Kennedy , Rector of Bradley, Derb. 1751 : p. 7. 

f " Hast thou not known, hast thou not heard, that the everlasting God Jeho- 
vah, the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary!” la xl. 28. 
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presumption that he spoke with authority; that he only re- 
peated what the Omniscient Spirit had commanded him to say 
and write. The declaration is, in the New Testament, adduced 
as an object of faith ; which implies a divine testimony.* 

What was the condition or constitution of the first created 
matter? — Certainly it falls within the province of General 
Physics to examine this question : and if the investigation be 
conducted in the true spirit of philosophy, which is modest, 
reverential, and cautious, — in a word, the spirit of genuine reli- 
gion, — though it may not be demonstratively answered in the 
present life, yet valuable approximations may be made to it. 
The nebular hypothesis, ridiculed as it has been by persons 
whose ignorance cannot excuse their presumption, is regarded 
as in a very high degree probable by some of the finest and 
most Christian minds, f If I may venture to utter my own im- 

* Heb. xL 3. 

f If the reader be not already acquainted with the nature and the reasons of 
thiB doctrine, he owes himself a great duty. Let him consult Whe